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Reading Review Series has been created 
to disseminate the information analysis products of the Cleai- 
Inghquse. Analysis of information can take place on a broad 
continuum ranging from comprehensive reviews of the state of 
the knowledge in a given area to bibliographies of citations 

on VAirlOUS tOPl.^8 • Pout* oAnv*oo ^ # . « 

Series. The first type Includes bibliographies, 
with descriptive austracts, developed in areas of general in- 
terest. The second type consists of bibliographies of cita- 
tioM, or citations and abstracts, developed on more specific 
topics in reading. The third type provides short, interpre- 
tive papers wliich analyze specific topics in reading us^n® the 
existing inforaaticu collection. The final genre includes ^ 
comprehc-nsive state-of-the-art monographs which critically 
examine given topics in reading over an extended period of 

u AsUiS • 



R££ent Doctoral m^ertation Research in Reading pro- 
vldes a listing of theses completed in collei?8*i;;;^“7Siver- 
sities which have pursued research in the areas of pre-school 
elementary, secondary, college and adult reading. All disser- 
tatl^ons lisped have been reported in Vdluraes XXI through XXVI 
^ . ir:*?g€rtation Abstract, a publication of University Micro- 
f-.liii8, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The Abstracts is a monthly publi- 
cation which announces summaries of dissertations in roope^s- 

t.on wit« the majority of institutions in the United States 
conducting doctoral programs. 



^ Relevant issues of Dissertation ^bstract8 were reviewed 

and theses on reading noted. A comprehensive analytical ab- 
stract was prepared by professionals in reading using the length 
s^ry reported for each dissertation. In many insfances thf 
dissertation itself was reviewed in preparing the abstract. As 
^ch as po8siba.e of the procedures, design and conclusions of 
the investigation are included in the abstract. Each entry in- 
cludes complete citation data for the thesis. 

K. Coaplete copies of any uissertation in the bibliography 
can be ordered from University Microfilms by using the Order 
Number included with the citation data. Theses can be ordered 
n positive Microfilm or hound Xerographic copies- The Micro- 
ti a and Xerography prices are also included with the citation 



University Microfilms Library Services has recently 
instituted a new retrieval service called DATRIX. Biblio- 
graphies of dissertations on specific topics can be computer- 
compiled by using a key-word list and searching across the 
126,000 post-1938 dissertations which constitute the basic 
corpus of material. Complete info:nnation on D.MRIX can be 
obtained by requesting the DATRIX brochure from: 

University Microfilms Library Services 
Xerox Corporation 
300 N. Zeeb Rd, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 



This bibliography lists and abstracts recent disser- 
tations in reading whi" n have appeared since 1960. For the 
user interested in reading dissertations prior to 1960, an 
historical docuiaent is available. Doctoral Studies in Read - 



ing , 191v through 
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and Summers, Edward G. , Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, 40, No. 4, July, 1964, lists over 700 
dissertations in reading. The theses are indexed under 34 
subject categories and a summary statement is provided de- 
tailing the important trends in each category. An author 
index is also included. This document is now being processed 
into the ERIC system and will soon be announced in Research 
in Education . By late 1967 it will become available in raocro- 
fiche form through the ERIC Document Reproduction Service and 
can be ordered from; 



Micro Photo Division 
Bell and Howell Co. 
1700 Shaw Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 44112 



The ED order number must be secured from Research in Education 
before requesting the document from Bell and Howell. 



(Appreciation is expressed to Billie Hubrig, James Laffey 
and Lowell Eberwein for their aid in compiling the biblio- 
graphy.) 




Abbott, Janet Mary. '*A Study of Two Methods of Teaching Phonics in 
the Second Grade Classrooms of South School, Casa Grande, Arizona,” 
Ed.D, Arizona State University, 1965. Chairman: Donald E. O’Beirne, 

Vol. XXVI, No. 4, 2072. (Order No. 65-10, 380, Microfilm $3.00; 
Xerography $6.00, 121 pages.) 

Seventy- two second grade children from Casa Grande, Arizona, 

jkssww xtttCEiwcfti. flifio <^;unu]:ul \\f) groups co conpare 

the Pro-Reading (E) method with the Phonetic Keys (C) method of 
teaching phonics. The year*long study gathered data which included 
IQ scores, personality scores, sociological data, reading interests, 
attendance, responses of. teachers to the two methods, and responses 
of visitors. The findings indicated no statistical difference be- 
tween the achievement or the two groups in total reading, vocabulary, 
or comprehension. No statistical difference was found between the 
groups on an index of mental growth ©r between the personality 
development of the groups. Teachers were completely satisfied with 
the experimental method; however, they had reservations concerning 
the control method. Conclusions and recommendations for further 
study are included. 

Abbott, Robert Franklin. **The Prediction of First Grade Reading and 
Numbers Achievement by Means of Psychological Tests,” Ed.D. , The 
University of Tennessee, 1963. Major Professor; Travis L. Hawk, 

Vol. XXV, No. 2, 1020—1021. (Order No. 64-4869, Microfilm $2.75; 
Xerography $7.40, 157 pages*) 

The use of multiple regression equations utilizing different 
numbers of variables to predict reading and number achievement in 
the first grade was studied. The sample consisted of 51 students 
from two first-grade classes. The tests administered to the subjects 
included The Reading Sub-Test and the Numbers Sub-Test of the Metro- 
politan Readiness Test, Foira R, The Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Scale, Form L-M, The Bender-Gestalt, The Hunter-Pascal Concept Forma- 
tion Test, and The McGuire Index of Social Status. The author states 
in his findings that "neither equation using six predictor tests 
was any more accurate than the equations using four predictor tests 
when the Hunter-Pascal Test and the Reading Sub-Test were dropped 
from the reading achievement equation and the Hunter-Pascal Test 
and the McGuire Index of Social Status were dropped from the num- 
bers achievement equation." The author concludes by stating that 
"the two best predictors were the Numbers Sub- Test of the Metro- 
politan Readiness Test and the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 
for reading achievement and the Reading Sub-Test and the Numbers 
Sub-xest of the Hetrcpciltan Keadiness Tascs for nt^bers achievsmcni;.** 

Adams, John Bartlett. ”A Study of a Modified Basal Reading Program 
Featuring Speed Reading," (Research Study No. 1), Ed.D., Colorado 
State College, 1965. Vol. XXVI, No. 9, 5279. (Order No. 65-14, 

795, Microfilm $3.00; XetiTography $5.60, 114 pages.) 

A modified basal reading program featuring speed reading was 
studied. Two reading groups at both the fifth and sixth grade 




levels were randomly selected for part Iclpat Ion in the experimental 
and control programs. The experlnuEintal program was 26 weeks long 
and was divided into two 13-week period. During the first 13 
weeks, the experimental groups reciftlved a modified basal reading 
program, and the control group recr^lved a traditional basal reading 
program. The groups were rotated for the second 13 weeks. Tests 
were given as pre-tests and post»t:ests to measure reading rate, 
oral reading accuracy, and general reading ability. It was concluded 

substituting sps8d reading for ors-l rsnding sctlvlt Iss 

results in a significant Increase in the reading rate of the average 
fifth and sixth grade puplla. No significant difference in oral 
reading accuracy scores of the pupils was found to result from the 
program. No significant difference was noted between th^ h igb nnd 
low ability group In mean word peir‘ minute gain. 

Adams, Mary Louise. ‘‘The St*. IiOtiils Public Schools Reading Clinics: 

A Follow-Up Study.” ph.D:, St. LtrMis University; I960. Vol. XXI, 

No. 10, 2941. (L. C. Card No. Mic. 61-741, Microfilm $2.85; Xerox 

$9.90, 218 pages.) 

A group of 555 children who received remedial reading Instruc- 
tion and who were judged to have developed an Independent word 
attack were followed up In grade school and high school to determine 
their scholastic achievement since leaving the St. Louis reading 
clinics. It was concluded that severely retarded readers In the St. 
Louis clinic are capable of maklirig gains similar to those reported 
for other clinics in the literature. Children' dismissed after 
achieving an Independent word attack made gains nearly double those 
dismissed without acquiring an independent word attack. Seven out 
of ten children followed up graduated from elementary school and one 
out of five from high school. Sinall possibility existed for seveirely 
disabled readers eventually entering college. In this population 
students who fail and have to repeat grades have a greater tendency 
to drop out of school than children who are not failed. No assump- 
tion is made that remedial reading instruction is the dbminaht 
factor influencing Improvement but Improvement is attributable to 
a number of interacting factort^.. 

Adams, Phylllss Stevens. "An Iiv/estlgatlon of an Individualized 
Reading Program and a Modified :Sasal Reading Program In First 
Grade," Ed. D., University of Denver, 1962. Vol. XXIII, No. 3, 945. 
(Order No. 62-4570, Microfilm $4.60; Xerox $16.20, 357 pages.) 

The first-grade classes of eight teachers participated in a 
program emphasizing an Individualized reading approach and a modi- 
fied basal approach to reading. The groups were cor4pared after 51 
and 102 teaching days using the Mi^tropolltan Readiness Test, Metro- 
politan Achievement Test, and ii reading readiness checklist, sight 
vocabulary test, and reading checklist developed by the author. 
Beginning reading Instruction;, word recognition skills, and desirable 
oral and silent reading habltrj were Improved under both programs. 

An Individualized reading program was thought to be especially de- 
sirable for developing sight vocabulai^, skill in phottlcs, positive 
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reading attitudes, high pupil Interest, and desirable work-study 
habits. The author felt the modified basal program was weak in 
the above areas. The modified basal program was strong In develop- 
ing comprehension while the individualised reading program was weak 
in this aspect. Basal readers were not felt to be essential In 
developing sight vocabularies. The author suggested a wider voca- 
bulary with less stringent restrictions on kinds of words used and 
rcHetition of words for beginning reading. Materials at many 
different levels of difficulty should fee provided for beginning 
reading instruction. 

Ainsworth, Charles Leonard. "A Comparative Study of Reading 
Achievement of Children With and Without Siblings," Ed.D. , Texas 
Technological College, 1963. Chairaian: Thomas B. Livingston, 

Vol. XXIV, No. 4, 1445. (Order No. 63-7388. $2.75* 

Xerogiaphy $5.60, ii5. nagea.) ' 

The effect of siblings on a child's reading achievement was 
studied in 155 pairs of subjects selected from the second, fourth, 
ana sixth grade levels of school achievement. Those subjects with 
and without siblings were matched according to age, grade, sex, 
schooling, intelligence, socio-economic position, and whether they 
came from homes having both parents or a parent and a step-parent . 
Standard scores and grade equivalent scores on the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test were used for comparing reading achievement. Statistical 
analysis of the data warranted the conclusion that there is no 
significant difference in the reading achievement of children with 
or without siblings when dhildren are matched according to age. 
sex, grade, school experience, nuclear family composition, intelli- 
gence, and socio-economic position. When mtched according to the 
terms of the study, there was no significant difference in the 
reading achievement of children with or without siblings at the 
second, fourth, and sixth grade levels of school achievement. 

Alshan, Leonard M. "A Factor Analytic Study of Items in the 
Measurement of Some Fundamental Factors of Reading Comprehension,'' 
Ed.D., Columbia University, 1964. Sponsor: Robert L. Thorndike, 

Vol. XXV, No. 9, 5101. (Order No. 65-4756, Microfilm $2.75: 

Xerography $3.60, 65 pages.) 

A factor analysis of the Oabls Reading Test, Form 2A was con|- 
pleted to determine if (1) in a typical test of reading comprehension, 
the items define a nunO>er of distinct factors of reading ability; 
and (2) those items written to measure one specific skill consistent- 
ly had loadings on the same factor. The analysis was based upon 
the responses of 527 eleventh- grade pupils to the first 40 items on 
the instrument. A principal components analysis of the initial 40 
X 40 Inter - it em matrix of phi coefficient was carried out and revealed 
a single common factor which was tentativaly identified as "reading 
comprehension" or verbal reasoning. An orthogonal rotation was 
obtained by employing Raiser's normalised varimax criterion. The 








five orthogonal factors obtained in this fashion proved to be un- 
identifiable. This result seemed to arise from (1) the lack of clear 
indication of which mental processes are used In responding to a 
particular item, (2) the unreliability of responses to single items, 
and (3) the restrictions placed on the size of the phi coefficient. 

8. Ames, Wilbur Stanley. *’A Study of the Process by which Readers 
Determine Word Meaning Through the Use of Verbal Context," Bd.D., 
University of Missouri, 1965. Major Adviser: A. Sterl Artley, 

Vol. XXVI, No. 11, 6539-6540. (Order No. 65-14, 463, Microfilm 
$3.00; Xerography $8.20, 180 pages.) 



The purpose of the study was to determine from the verbal re- 
sponses of readers the types of contextual aids that served as 



clues to the ii'icoului^S Ltiai. nilgllL uc otLothvu to 






Isted vord?* a«d 



to classify these contextual aids on the basis cf the elements of 
the verbal context that had been utilized; to determine to what 
extent the use of contextual aids could be considered a reliable 
means of deriving the meanings of simulated words; and to determine 
to what extent the use of contextual aids was related to the form 
classes of simulated words. The introspective method of investi- 
gation was employed to study the thought processes of advanced 
graduate students who had been directed to use contextual aids to 
determine the meanings of simulated words constructed by the inves- 
tigator. An analysis of the readers' responses to 334 contextual 
situatijns yielded a classification scheme having substantial re- 
liability. It was concluded that the use of verbal context aids 
appears to be a useful approach to the derivation of the meaning of 
unfamiliar words and is conditioned to a degree by the form classen 
to whlcn the words belong. The ability to comprehend a rich back- 
ground of experience and a functional knowledge of linguistics 
appeared to be very significant factors in conditioning a reader's 
success In using verbal context to derive the meanings of unfamiliar 
words. 



9. Anderson, Howard Blair. "A Comparison of the Oral Vocabulary of 

Six-Vear-Olds with the Words Used in Beginning Basal Readers," Ed.O. , 
The Pennsylvania State University, 1965. Vol. XXVI, No. 11, 6540. 
(Order No. 66-4782, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $5.20, 104 pages.) 

The oral vocabularies of selected first-grade children were 
compared with the basal vocabulary words found in the instructional 
materials used by those same children. Schools were selected that 
would be representative of most average communities of Los Angeles 
city and county. Oral vocabularies were compiled from tape re- 
corded interviews and spot checking of the 200 children Involved in 
Che study. Twenty groups of lU each were xftvsrviswsd during two 
30-mlnute periods. Stimuli such as pictures were provided to moti- 
vate conversation. The vocabularies of the pre-primers, primers, 
and first readers were compared with the oral vocabularies of the 
children In the following ways: by numerical comparison of 
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vocabularies; by coMpaiisow of vocabularies classified according to 
people, animals, connon nouns, foods, clothing and accessories, 
regional ^ordo, travel, parts of the body, action words, descriptive 

It was revealed 

that 705 different words were found in the instructional materials 
used by the children and 2,239 words were found in their speaking 

— — r’^a.saw^iu wuv uiiAb w^xT oT^i vocaDuiarv 

related to different interests from that used in the basal- readers. 

Anderson, Hudson Milo. ‘‘An Analysis of the Relationship of Selected 
Factors to the Nature of tha Voluntary Reading of Adolescents,” 

Thesis Adviser: Silvy Kraus, 

XXIV; Ho 11; A577: <OrH«r w«. e'^-^295, Jllcicriim $2.a5: 

Aerography ?^s.ou, i.o9 pages.) 

The effect^of reading comprehension levels, sex and parental 
occupation on the amount and maturity level of tenth grade readers’ 

Patterns was studied in 327 students tdiose mean 
Reeding comprehension levels were derived from Test 
'* Iowa Tests of Educational Develop- 

^nt. Sex and parental occupation were determined by questionnaire, 
and occupations were classified according the the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles. Students also listed all full-length books read 

f flwe-month period. There were 1375 listings of 

levels were determined by reference 
to authoritative bibliographical sources or by direct analysis. 

«3 Pre-Adult or Adult forms of Fiction. Bio- 
T informational Materials to determine reading 
£*“ f"f* ®^'^*/®*** significantly more than boys in all categories. 
Parental occupation did not affect the total number of books read 

significant differences were found in the total 
?re-fiauic i^iassification with groups ranked from high to low In: 

Agriculture-Fishery-Forestry/S^i-Skilled/Un^^ Clerical 

sales, Professional-Managerial/Service. No significant differences 
were shom in the total Adult Classification, though there were 
some differences within the category of Adult Classification. Pat- 
erns of reading intensity indicated a general reversal, with lower 
occupational groups reading more in the "Pre-Adult Novel" and the 
higher groups reading more in the "Novel 1941-1960." In relating 
reading c^rehension to reading patterns, slgnif leant difference 
were found in the total amounts of reading, in the total Adult Class- 
ification, find in all three categories of the Adult Novel with the 
high, medium, and low comprehension groups ranked in the same order 
of Significance. There were no significant differences among the 
goups *a the total Pre-Adult Classification, in any of the Pre- 
Adult categories, or in the categories labeled "Personal Narrative." 
Adult Biography," and "Adult Informational." 

II. /^^derson, J. O. "A Study of the Relationships Among Academic 

Motivation Level of Aspiration, Level of Expectation, and Gain or 
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Loss in Achievement in a Colle]7,e Reading Xiopfoveioent sicuaciont" 
Ed.D., Michigan Stafe University, 1962. Major Professor: Charles 

A. Blackman, Vol. XXIII, Nol 10, 3766. (Order No. 63-1705^ 

Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $3.80, 70 pages.) 

The degree of academic motivation, the setting of levels of 
aspiration and expectation, and gain in reading rate and comprehen- 
sion were studied in 99 males and 34 females. The M-Scale was 
used to measure academic motivation and was administered during the 
first class, followed by the Iowa Test of Silent Reading AM during 
the second class. Initial levels of aspiration and expectation for 
performance on the final Iowa Test were set during the fourth class 
as words per mlnvite and comprehension score; .Flnal'leVels of as- 
piration and expectation were set during the tedth diass a were 
used in the study to achieve realism. Iowa test G* was given as 
the post test and differences between Am and tests provided the 
gain in achievement variables. M-Scale scores se^e4 as signifi- 
cant negative predictors for male gain in compreh^enslon while ' 
levels of aspiration Were significant prcdlctpr8#i fe^ in 

rate and were negative predictors for male and fe^i^^ 
prehension. Levels of expectation served as higdly^ 
positive predictors of male gain in rate and .fc^ie- gain in compre- 
hension, and as highly significant negative Of taale gain 

in'- comprehension’. ' 

/ ' * - ' ' ' ’ ' ^ 

12 . Anderson, Russell Wallace. "Effects of Neurd^||ych^^^ 

Techniques on Reading Achievement," (Rei>earch/S.dJdd^^ 10), Ed.Di, 
Colorado State College, 1965. Vol. XXVi; Nd*^^V^-/|216-^^ 

No. 65-14, 796, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $3 

The effects of cross pattern creeping add walking exercises o 
the reading achievement of two Selected groups of:' ele®s,nit^ 
were investigated. Fifty-eight interii^diate levels^ matched 

according to grade level, s<?x, reading achieveitetti^ add intelli- 
gence, were involved in the first experiment. Ordss pattern exer?' 
clses were done by the experimental group 30 mihutes^ for a 

10-week period. The California Short-Form Test 
was used as the indicator of Intelligence aiid the Gates Reading 
Survey was used to measure r"‘*‘^lng ability. Nonsignificant differ- 
ences were found between ex_ ,_:.iental and control -groups in reading 
achievement, nor between pupils of higher or lower intelligence, 
nor between students who obtained lower initial reading achievement 
scores and students who obtained higher initial reading scores. Two 
kindergarten classes of 59 students, taught by the same teacher using 
the same materials and teaching technique, were involved in the 
second experiment. The experimental group contained students who 
averaged seven months younger than the control group* The experi- 
mental class was given creeping and walking exercises 25 mlaates per 
day for a seven-week period. All students were given a prerand a 
post-reading readiness inventory. No significant difference was 
found in changes in readiness scores as a result of the treatment. 
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Andres ^ Micsela Colons* ’'Growth Curvois snd Factor Vsttsm Chsnges 
in First Grade Reading Readiness, Reading Achievement and its 
Prediction," ^Ph.D., The Florida State University, 1965 w Vol. XXVI, 
No* 8, 4488«A^h89* (Order- No* 65*15, 433, Microfilm $3*80; Xerography 
$13*50, 296 pages*) 

First grade children's longitudinal growth was studied under 
the basal readers program (control) and an extended, intensified, 
enriched,-;, and systematic reading readiness program (experimental)* 

Six measures of reading readiness wara administered in September, 
November, January, and March* The data were analysed by race, sex, 
and age groups* Factor pattern changes in reading readiness were 
investigated* End-of*year reading achievement was amaiysed in terms 
of main and interaction effects of race, treatment, sex, and age* 
Relationships between reading readiness and achievement were studied* 
regression situations and expectancy tables were developed* 

It was found that growth was continuous in Pattern Copying, Identi* 
cal Forms, Auditory Discrimination, Phonemes, Word Meaning, and 
Listening; wis more rapid durt.^ the first than during the second 
two-month training period; and leveled off during the third* There 
were no significant differences between the experimental and control 
treatments in first grade reading achievement* Ihonemes were the 
best single predictor among the readiness tests* Additional find- 
ings are included* 

Angeloni, Anthony Alfred* "The Multiple-Meaning Synonym Vocabulary 
Test for Children of Elementary School Age," Ed*D*, Pennsylvania 
State University, 1961* Vol* XXII, No* 1, 148* (L* C* Card No* 

Mic* 61-2347, Microfilm $2*75; Xerox $4*60, 89 pages*) 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate the effectiveness of 
a multiple-meaning vocabulary test as opposed to the more conven- 
tional single answer type test* A test was constructed using the 
words of the Scott-Foresman New Basal Reading Series which appeared 
in Webster s Dlctionezfy of Synonyms • Using the C count of the 
Thorndike- I^rge. Word Count, words of appropriate difficulty were 
retained* Questions were formed, randomly placing the synonyms in 
the questions* Decoy words were chosen to complete the question* 
^*^^**^^®*' questions gave a range of one to five response items 
per grade level* The author concludes that the evidence from this 
study suggests the multiple-meaning vocabulary test, linear- type 
item, does probe depth of meaning, variability of individuals, and 
extensiveness and richness of vocabulary better than the present 

tests* Highly valid and reliable tests with a 
small standard error were secured* 

Angus, Margaret Mary IXxnn, "An Investigation of the Effects of a 
Systematic Reading Readiness Program at the KindergartennA Level," 
Ed*D*, Wayne State University, 1962* Adviser: I* B* Stone, Vol* 

XXIII, No* 5, 1618-1619* (Order No* 62-3864, Microfilm $2*75; Xerox 
$8*00, 171 pages*) 






Thtfl study attempted to answer the following questions: (1) 

What are the effects of systematic reading reedinasv iustructloii 
and of incidental readiness instruction upon reading readiness of 
children? (2) To what extent are the effects of the programs in- 
fluenced by individual differences, sex, method, intelligence, and 
socio-economic status? (3) To what extent are, the effects of the 
program influenced by the interaction of the variables of the study? 
In the systematic approach workbooks, experience charts, labeled 
objects in the classroom, sequence picture stories, and charts of 
rhymes were used* The incidental approach utilized a traditional 
kindergarten program. Four groups of two schools each were select- 
ed for comparison. The schools were equated on socio-economic 
status. The Detroit Reading Readiness Test and the Detroit Beginning 
First Grade Intelligence Test were administered to 320 kindergarten 
pupils in eight schools. The reading readiness test was again 
administered at the end of the eight-week period. An analysis of 
covariance design was used to determine the main effects and the 
interaction effects for the variables in the study. The author 
concluded that (1) the systematic program was somewhat more effec- 
tive than the incidental approach, (2) the Intelligence quotient 
influences growth in reading readiness, and (3) methods of teaching 
and intelligence influence growth more than individual differences 
or socio-economic status. 

16. \shley, Donald Philip. "A Comparison of the Reading Progress of 
Primary Pupils Taught in Split Sessions and Regular Sessions,'* 

Ed.D. , University of California, Dos Angeles, 1963. Chairman: 

John A. Hockett, Vol. XXIV, No. 2, 6A7. (Order No. 63-4520, 

Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $10.60 , 231 pages.) 

The reading achievement of 1351 matched pairs of pritaary 
pupils under Spllt^Day Schedule were compared with those under a 
Regular Schedule. The advantages and disadvantages of the Split- 
Day Schedule were obtained from 140 teachers by a questionnaire* 

In the Split- Day Schedule, reading is taught the first hour in the 
morning and the last hour in the afternoon, with half of the class 
at school for each period of reading. The Split-Day Schedule pupils 
attained higher reading achievement, with the girls showing greater 
superiority than the boys. )fost teachers favored the Split- Day 
Schedule for pupils rather than for teachers. Advantages of this 
schedule arise from smaller reading groups, which also gained 
parent support. Pupil fatigue is minimised if students are care- 
fully selected for afternoon reading groups. Extension of the 
school day affects teacher willingness to accept the Split-Day 
Schedule. Teacher planning and administrative support can mini- 
mize classroom problems inherent In the Split-Day Schedule. 

1 ?. Ashlock, Patrick Robert. "Visual Perception of Children in the 
Frimary Grades and Its Relacion to Reading Perfomance,-' Ed.D., 

The University of Texas, 1963. Supervisor; William G. woife, voi. 
XXIV, No. 1, 5186. (Order No. 64-6574, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography 
$4.80, 91 pages.) 



Visual perception factors were studied in primary grade pupils 
who had no serious visuii, auditoiy, or language problems and who 
had not repeated any grades. The following tests were used to 
correlate visual perception and reading performance: Vocabulary 

(Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children); Cates Primary Reading 
Tests and Gates Advanced Primary Tests; Visual Attention Span for 

.AswigMo, TxauAJL Accencxon span ror UDjects 

(Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude); Tests I and II of Visual Per- 
ception (developed by the investigator); Coding, Block Design, Object 
Assembly, and Picture Completion (Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children). Results showed that alphabetic material, digital and 
geomatric material, and pictorial material in that order, were not 
any iipre highly correlated than the others, nor were these materials 
fcana difficult in the order listed. Visual perception appeared to 
decrease in importance as a significant predictor of reading per- 
formance as the grade level increased. 



18. 



Jowett. "Reading-Personality Patterns at the Junior 
Level, Ph.D., University of California, Berkeley, 

861-862. (Order No. 65-8121, Microfilm 
$3.00; Xerography $9.90, 218 pages.) 



The relationship of reading to personality In terms of dimen- 
sions hypothesized from an Integration of Brkson's theory of per- 
sonality development with Holmes' theory of the role of value 
systems in achievement was examined. A sample of 290 ninth grade 
students of the California Adolescent Growth Study, Institute of 
Human Development, University of California was selected. The 
r*^^**® criterion was the Paragraph Meaning aubtest of the Stanford 
Achievament Battery. The personality test was the University of 
California Inventory (UCI) designed to assess normal personality 
development through adolescence. The 328 UCI items were submitted 
to item analysis, product-moment correlations, tetrachoric corre- 
lations, and factor analysis to find relationships between items 
and to cluster the discriminating items into new domains. A 
secondary analysis of the relationship of reading to the differen- 
tiating personality factors was made by social class and sex. The 
results showed 70 items turvilved the double .cross-validation. The 
pTOled samples of th^e Itenui yielded, a total correlation of .53* 
with reading. Seven factors accounting for 52 percent of the matrix 
' percent cf the reading variance were as follows: 

dependence-docility, neg<itive self-concept, school dislike, family 
orientation, personal freedom, anxietieil, and social relationships. 
Poor readers were psychologically immature ^ manifested a dependency 
and submissiveness associated with parental treatment, and negative 
self-concepts^ Good readers demonstrated sutonony in school and 
ssS=sc, inceUectually oriented, liked school, and wished 

to continue their sutdlee. Additional correlations with social 
class and sex were also reported. Conclusions follow the results. 
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19. Bacher, Jesse flirsm. "The Effect of Specl&l Class Placement on The 

Self “Concept, Social Adjustment, and Reading Growth of Slcv Lccmcrs," 
Ph.ry. , New York University, 1964. Chainaan: Merrill T. Hollinshcad, 

Vol. XXV, No. 12, Part I, 7071. (Order No. 65-6570, Microfilm $2.75; 
Xenography $7.40, 156 pages.) 

The effect of special class placement on the self-concept, so- 
cial adjustment, and reading growth of slow learners was investigated. 
The experimental population consisted of JO pupils in two special 
classes for the slow learner on the sixth-, seventh-, and eighth- 
grade levels; the control population consisted of 30 slow learners 
in regular classes on the sixth-, seventh-,, and eighth-grade levels. 
The tests and other measuring instruments administered to the groups 
included the Columbia Classroom Social Distance Scale, the Davidson- 
Lang Checklist of Thirty-Five Trait Names, and the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests. The t-test was the statistical technique used. Follw#- 
ing an analysis of the findings, the author concluded that special 
class placement in and of itself does not appear to produce differ- 
ences between tbs self-concepts of slow learners in special and 
regular classes, special class placement for slow learners can be 
effective in enhancing their social adjustment in school, and special 
placement alone does not seem to enhance the reading growth of slow 
learners when reading growth is imsasured over the period of one 
academic year. 

20. Bailey, Mildred Hart. "An Analytical Study of the Utility of 

Selected Phonic Generalisations for Children in Grades One Through 
Six,” Ed. D, The University of Mississippi, 1965. Director: Robert 

W. Plants, Vol. »CVI, No. 9, 5282. (Order Ho. 65-14, 623, Microfilm 
$4.75; Xerography $16.90, 371 pages.) 

The utility of idioele generalisations in reading instruction 
through application of recommended generalisations to a representa- 
tive list of words encountered in reading by children in grades one 
through six was investigated. Forty-five phonic generalisations 
identified by Theodore Clymer were selected for the study. A com- 
posite list of 5773 words was collected from the vocabularies of 
eight basal reading series textbooks, grades one through six,, pu- 
blished in the United States since i960. Computers were utilised 
for the identification of all words included in the composite word 
list to which each of the forty-five selected generalisations applied. 
Conformations and exceptions to each generalisation were determined 
according to the 1961 edition of the Webster's New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary, and percentage of utility was computed by dividing the total 
number of conformations identified by. the total number of incidents 
investigated for each generalisation. The following six phonic 
generalizations had a high percentage of utility: c and h next to 

each other; c followed by e or c followed by o or a; two of the 
same consonants side by side; two syllable words that end in a con-^ 
sonant followed fay y; and words that end in A low percentage e£ 
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utility was fouod in the following: two vowels side by side; the 

phonogrsiB a followed by w; e followed by w; the sound of ^ when 
a vowel; the sound of s when followed by w> snd a*i^ when ^ or 
ey are the last syllable of a word. 

21= Barretts Tbamas Clifford. "The Relationship Between Selected Reading 
Readiness Measures of Visual Discrimination. and First Grade Reading 
Achievement," Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1962. Adviser: 

Theodore Clyiaer, Vol. JfflV, Ro. 1, 193. (Order No. 63-4271, Microfilm 
$3.10; Xerography $10.80.. 237 pages.) 

Reading readiness factors in first graders was studied to de- 
termine the relationship of visual discrimination to reading achieve- 
ment. The total sem>le of 632 subjects consisted of 331 boys and 
301 girls. Seven of the nine factors Involved were visual discrimi* 
nation measures: Gates l^'icture Directions Test, Gates Word PJatching 

Test, Gates Word-Card Matching Test, Pattern Copying Test, Gates 
Reading letters and Nusd»ers Test, Picture Squares Test and the Rever- 
sals Test. Additional measures were the Gates Primary Word Recogni- 
tion Test, Gates Primary Paragraph Reeding Test, Chronological Age, 
and the Lorge-Thbrhdike Intelligence Tests. The multiple regression 
analysis indicated that Reading letters and Huaibers was the best 
single predictor of first grade reading achievement, but no cause 
and effect relationship was implied. The optimum combination of 
variables for predicting first grade reading achievement was Reading 
Letters and Hungers, Pattern Copying, and Word Matching. Reading 
readiness measures used did not predict paragraph reading as well as 
they predicted word recognition and were more sucessful in predicting 
boys* reading achievement than girls*. Girls were significantly su- 
perior to boys on both measures of reading achievement. Predictive 
relationships appeared to be heightened idien reading readiness tasks 
were similar to reading in terms of the visual discrimination abili- 
ties required. Pattern Copying was felt to be worth incorporating 
into reading readiness as a predictor of reading achievement. 

22. Beasley, Charles Edwin, Jr. "An Evaluation of the Reading Program 
at East Tennessee State University," Ed.D. , The University of 
Tennessee, 1964. Major Professor: Alberta lowe, Vpl. XXV, No. 12, 

?art If 7021-7022e (Order No a 65-5076, Microfilm $3#15; Xerography 
HI *05, 242 pages.) 

An evaluation of a college reading program was completed. Spe- 
cific aspects of the evaluation included: (1) a comparison of pre- 

and post-test scores of students who had taken the course, (2) a 
measurement of the students' retention of skills after a lapse of 
one Quarter. (3) an evaluation of the course by senior students wno 
had taken the course, (4) student appraisals of their own reading 
abilities, (5) an attesqpt to determine the effects of the course on 
improved study habits, and (6) an examination of students responses 
in an attempt to forsailate these responses into reccnmendlations for 
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possible improvement of the course* 'the populstlon of the study con- 
sisted of 144 students currently enrolled in the course and 40 seniors 
had previously taken the course* Ttie tests and other measuring 
Instruments Included the American Council of Education Psychological 
Examinacion for College Freshmen, Siticvey Section of the Diagnostic 
Reading Test, and e personal interview questionnaire. From an analy- 
sis of the findings the author concluded: (1) A program of organised 

reading instruction resulted in significant and lasting gains in rate 

of reading, vocabulary development, comprehension, and total reading 
/o\ t.u^ ■^ a»»A 4^a 1 AbavAtorv exoerlences* 

CtUXXi.l-jr, \*>/ ^ — ». 

and dictionary study were named the most valuable part of the course* 

A majority of the students in the study felt that participation in 
the reading course had made tham mure efficiant and effective students* 



23* Bentall, Grace. "Determination of CrttlcAl Levels of Reading Ability 
for High School Students as Measured by Course Marks and Achievement 
Test Results," Ed,D*, University of Oregon, 1961. Vol. XXII, So. 5, 
1458-1459. (Order So. 61-4522, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $6.40, 132 
pages.) . . 

Standardized test scores in reading, sMthematica, English, 
Science, social studies, intelligence, end course marks were used 
to answer three questions: a) Is there a apeciflc level of reading 

as measured by standardized tests below which academic auccesa at 
the secondary school level is unlikely? b) To what extent is la 
crucial that A student maintain a good ganaral reading ability for 
achievement in basic subjects at ninth and eleventh grade? c) How 
much is an eleventh-grade student reading >t ninth grade handicapped 
in academic achievement Adien compared to a ninth-grade student read- 
ing at seventh-grade level? Eight hundred thirty ninth- and 720 
eleventh^graders were Chosen at random from mathe^tlca, Ei^lish, 
science, and social studies classes at the two grade levels from 
nine schools. Results revealed that the percentage of successful 
students increases with reading proficiency; seventh-grade math and 
science students appear to be more handicapped by a two-year reading 
retardation than do students in English and social studies* Correla- 
tions between teacher marks, reading scores, achievement scores, and 
intelligence scores were all positive but generally low indicating 
that marks were influenced by factors other than these. The use of 
regression equations using course marks and rehdlng grade indicates 
that success in ninth grade would be concomitant with a reading range 
from eighth grade in English to eleventh grade in science. Passing 
would be likely, even though reading were as low as fourth grade in 
some subjects. In eleventh grade an eleventh grade reading level 
seemed to correspond to success in all subjects* Passing would occur 
even though reading were as low as seventh grade in siwne subjects. 

The author concludes that although there la a concomitance between 
general reading proficiency and success in school it does not esta- 
blish a causal relationship. Instruction in reading skills needed 
for a particular subject is the proper province and obligation of 
the teacher in that area. 
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Bergin, Slater Marie Loretta, S.C. “The Effects of the Summer 
Vacation on the Reading Ability of Children Wlio Had Just Completed 
First Grade,” Ph.O. , Fordhsim University, 1963. Mentor: Francis J. 

Crowley, Vol. XXIV, No, 2, 617. (Order No. 6:)-5583, Microfilm 
$4.35; Xerography $15.30, 339 pages.) 



AnJilvft'Ici 

^ {^<as.at w*. A.«j^D«9 uvcjL uiic 8unniitsr vac*— 

tiOn of the total experimental first grade population was undertaken. 
The results were classified accordln;; to membership in ethnic group, 
socio-economic levels, sex, intelligence levels, and end-term read- 
ing levels within each ethnic group. Intelligence measures were ob- 
tained from scores on the Pinter Cunningham Primary Test and on the 
Goodenough Draw-a-man Test. Reading scores were obtained from the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test, Primary I Battery, Forms A and B. 
Subjects were 2105 boys and. 2138 girls from 116 first grades in 72 
urban and suburban elementary schools. Subjects in white urban and 
suburban groups attained significantly higher I.Q. means on the 
Pinter Cunningham,. Goodenough and Hc:tropolite.n Achievement Tests 
than did the children in the Negro, Puerto Rican, and bilingual 
groups. A direct relationship of intelligence and reading ability 
to socio-economic levels was revesled. Meidxirship in ethnic group 
and socio-economic group was sighifiLcantly related to mean changes 
in reading ability over the summer vacations. Grv^ater mean gains 
by subjects classified on the highest intelligence level might in- 
dicate underachiev^ht in bright children. The significant loss 
over the sunnier vacation of sabjacts classified at end- term as low- 
average or slow readers might lndic.ste overachieveinent in- order to 
obtain a promotion. More boys than girls had significant actual 
mean reading losses over the summer. End-term reading level affected 

significant mean changes over summer vacation more than did intelli- 
gence. 



25. Berry, Mary Tom. "A Study of the Vocabulary Load of Geography of 
Many Lands, An Alabama State-Adopted Text for the Fourth Grade,** 
Ph.D., University of Alabama, 1961. Vol. XXII, No. 5, 1517-1518. 
(Order No. 61-4233, Microfilm $3.65; Xerox $12.85, 284 pages.) 



The vocabulary of Geography of Many Lands was examined by 
sampling from the nlms chapters, nuikliig a comparison with Dolch's 
First Thousand Words for Children' » Reading., Dolch's Basic Sight 
Vocabulary, Dale's 3,000 Familiar Words, Clarence E. Stone's Re- 
vision of the Dale Liet of 769 Easy Words, 'Luella Cole's Handbook 
of Technical Vocabulary and applyli.ig the Dolch Graded Reading Dif- 
ficulty Formula, the Dale-Chall Formula for Predicting Readlblllty, 
and the Spache Formula for Predict Ing Readability. The findings , 
revealed that the vocabulary load of this representative geography 
is relatively heavy for the average fourth-grade reader. Seventy- 
five per cent of the different words appear on Dale's List of 3,000 
Familiar Words. Nearly *ne half appear 4a DoleH^a First TBouaintt 
Dolch's Sight Vocabulary represents seven per cant of the 
different words but sixty per cent of the words in the text. One 
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of every twenty wordf i# « tficlinlciii geogr«puy term and one-foufEh 
of the total running words ar;<s found on Stone’s Revision o:: Dale's 
769 Easy Words* Readability formulas place the text at "easy” fifth 
(Dolch), "middle" fourth (Dale-Chall), and ''middle" third (Spache). 

26. Blue, Larry Lamar. "A Study of the Influence of Certain Factors 
in Science Materials on the Reading Comprehension of Seventh Grade 
Pupils," Ed.D. , Indiana University, 1964. Chairman: Leo Fay, Vol. 

XXV, Noi 10, 5625. (Order Mo. 65-2363, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography 
$10.60, 232 pages.) 

The influence of readability factors, style of siting, author's 
definitions, and students' general reading comprehension on their 
comprehension of science miterials was studied. In addition to the 
eight science selections of 900 vords each based on Kepler's Ihree 
Laws of Planetary Motion prepared by the author, other tests admin*!’ 
istered to the 240 randomly selecv’.ed Junior high school students 
included a four- item quest lonnalre. rating scale, the reading section 
of the California Achievement Test, the California Survey Test of 
Science for junior high school pupils,, and the Junior High California 
Short Form Test of Mental Maturity. The author utilised a 2 2 x 2 

analysis of variance to test the cull hypothesis, a linear hypothesis 
design to refine the analysis Involving intelligence, and the Pearson 
Product -Moment correlation to determine the relationship between 
measures of general reading, science Infor^tlon, and science reading 
comprehension. In. his findings acid conclusions, the author states 
that: (1) There was no slgnlf least difference la science reading 

comprehension between seventh-grade students, who read selections con- 
taining variations In readability difficulty of at. least three years, 
style of writing, and the use of author's definitions of certain 
technical science wordfs.. (2) Science reading, comprehension of selec- 
tion variations for seventh-grade itudcnts of high and low Intelli- 
gence was significantly different. (3) The exploratory data results 
suggest that a more positive relat:.onshlp exists between measures of 
general and science reading comprelienslon than between measures of 
science Information and science reading comprehension. (4) Seventh- 
grade pupils are aware of the reading difficulty factors, but these 
factors have little InHuence on pupils' comprehension of more diffi- 
cult graded .science material. (5) Che data suggests also that seventh* 
grade pupils are consistently more Interested In expository style of 
writing. 

.27. Boesel, Florence Fltisgerald. "Effects of Hon- promotion on Resdlng 
Achievement and Behay'lor. Problem Tendencies in the . Primary Grades," 
Ph.p., University of Michigan, 1960. Vol. XXI, No. 8, 2191. (L.C. 

Card No. Mlc. 60r?6839, Micssfllm $2.75; Xerox $7.60, 164 pages.) 

At the end of filrst grade, two groups of forty-three children 
were selected from cases of dioubtful promotion according to teacher 
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judgment. One group had been promoted, the other had not. The two 
groups were matched on a number of variables and followed throughout 
the primary program by means of reading tests, and behavior ratings 
supplemented by health records, growth measurements, personal inter- 
views and socio-metric choice techniques. The progress of the two 
groups was found to be similar with positive effects of promotion as 
well as negative effects of nonpron\otlon showing little tendency to 
endure beyond the year. The implication seemed to be that promotion 
or nonpromotion made little difference with the progress the students 
made. The crucial factor seemed to be the degree to which the school 
Is prepared to deal with individual handicaps and growth of its pupils. 

Bonner, Ifyrtle Clara Studdard. *»A Critical Analysis of the Relationship 
of Reading Ability to Listening Ability,” Sd.D., Auburn University, 

1960. Vol. XXI, No. 8, 2167-2168. (L. C. Card No. Mic. 60-5336, 

Microfilm $3.05; Xerox $10.80, 236 pages.) 

The ST8P Listening Test, Pintner General Ability Test-Mon- 
Languege Series, Stanford Achievement Test Elementary and Interme- 
diate and the Sonotone Hearing Tests were administered to 282 pupils 
in Grades Pour, Five and Six. Correlation, Chi-square and multiple 
regression were used In the statistical analysis of the data. Signi- 
ficant correlations were found between listening and reading compre- 
hension, total reading, and intelligence at fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade levels. Listening and vocabulary were significantly re- 
lated at fourth-grade level. In fourth, fifth and sixth grades lis- 
tening war; correlated with reading with intelligence held constant. 
Intelligence was correlated with reading with listening held constant. 
The correlations ranged .from .27 to Negative correlations were 

found between listening and chronological age in Grades Four, Five 
and Six. Significant multiple correlations were found in intelligence, 
listening, and riding in Grades Four, Five and Six. Sex 'was not 
related to listening In any grade. 

Bosworth, Ben Gess Jr. ”A Study of the Relationship Between the 
Adaptation of Certain Practices in Local Public School Administration 
in Virginia and Pupil Achievement in Reading,” Ed.D., University of 
Virginia, i960. Vol. XXI, No. 9, 2545-2546. <L. C. Card No. Mlc. 

60-6601, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $7.00, 149 pages.) 

This study examines the relationship between the Introduction 
and diffusion of certain practices in school systems and pupil 
achlevener<: in reading. Questionnaires designed to determine the 
dates of s^troduction of sixteen practices such as free textbooks, 
standardised pupil permanent records, use of supervisory personnel, 
etc., were sent to all Virginia public-school superintendents. Read- 
ing scores were obtained from the Iowa Silent Reading Test-Elementary 
Test, correlation analysts revealed a positive relatic-ashlp betwssn 
administrative adaptability, as revealed by date of introduction and 
diffusion of selected practices, and reading achievement in city and 



couiily achooi systems. Pioneering practices took place at all levels 
of reading achievement in county and city school systems with pio*» 
neeting most often found in county systems with reading achievement 
in the upper quartlle. The higher the reading achievemcsnt in the 
county school system the more likely the system was to produce pio- 
neering practices* Degree of diffusions in practices was almost uni- 
formly high for all reading levels in city school systems. 

30. Boyd, Danny Wayne. ”A Study to Determine the Differences in Gains 
in Reading Ability Between Two Methods of Instruction in Unguage 
Arts," Ed.D., North Texas State College, 1960. Vol. XXI, No. 9, 

2622. (L. G. Card No. Mic. 60-6160, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $4.80, 

93 pages . ) 

Four teachers taught 240 seventh- graders by two reading methods s 
SKA Reading Laboratory and the regular program. Two teachers iiught 
the SRA program to four classes the first semester and the regular 
pFO^ITfiin to tho 8&fQC C X A8S6S ti^8 SSCOIlii 86III68 tOf • Xh6 OtaaCaT tVO 

teachers alternated this procedure with four classes* For analysis, 
students In the experimental and control groups were divided. into 
four intellectual levels. The California Test of Mental Maturity and 
the California Achievement Tests-Readlng Section were used as measures 
of intellectual and reading ability. Analysis of variiince was used 
to test the significance of difference on scores betwe<!n the regular 
reading and SRA Laboratory groups. No significant. differences in 
reading achievement between the two groups were found. No. signifi- 
cant interactions between methods of instruction and intelleccual 
levels were found. The author concluded that the two methods were 
similar in their effect on this sample of seventh-grade students. 

31. Bradtmueller, Weldon 6. "An Investigation of the Development of 

Problem Solving Skills Related to Teaching Reading During Student 
Teaching," Ed.D., Indiana University, 1963. Chairman: Leo C. Pay, 

Vol. XXIV, No. 8, 3217. (Order No. 64-1671, Microfilm $2.75; 
Xerography $4.80, 92 pages.) 

TThirty-nine students and their supervisii^ teachers were studied 
during one semester to investigate the relatioaihip between the ele- 
mentary student teachers' skill in solving problems about, teaching 
reading and their student teaching experience v Fifty-one elementary 
classroom teachers attending graduate education classes were selected 
as the general elementary classroom teachers. All subjects were 
tested by means of the Elementary Grades Teaching Tasks in Reading, 
Form B revised, tasks one through four,, inclusive. Students ware 
tested at the beginning and end of methods and at the end of student 
teaching. The supervisors and general alementary teachera were tested 
once. It was found that aupervlsing taachare did significantly better 
on the reading tasks test as a group than did the group of general 
. elementary classroom teachers. Student teachers made a significant 
gain in skill In solving problems related to teaching reading during 
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their student teaching. Individual student teachers tended to be- 
come more like their supervising teachers in solving problems related 
to teaching reading. The grade level at ^ich a student takes stu- 
dent teaching, or at which a supervising teacher teaches, had no 
relationship to skill In problem solving related to teaching reading. 

32. Broraan, Betty Lou. “Factors Associated with Teacher Knowledge of 
Reading Skills/' Ed.D. , University of Tennessee, 1962. Adviser: 
Alberta L. Lowe, Vol. mil. No. 6, 1966-1967. (Order No. 65-5574, 
Hicrofilm $2.75; Xerox $6.40, 133 pages.) 

The purpose, of this study was to determine the extent to which 
elementary teachers possessed information necessary for teaching 
basic reading skills found in the basal series and to identify fac- 
tors associated with the Information teachers possess. The skills 
conmon to ten series were determined. An instrument was developed 
to measure knowledge of the skills. Factors influencing knowledge 
of reading skills were determined. Thirty-six teachers constructed 
and evaluated the measuring instrument, which was then administered 
to 113 teachers. The authdr concluded that (1) a significant num- 
ber of teachers showed a marked deficiency in their knowledge of 
structural and phonetic knowledge, (2) an advanced degree did not 
necessarily mean a better knowledge of skills, (3) years of teaching 
experience were related to significantly higher scores on the meas- 
uring instrument, (4) first-grade teachers scored significantly 
higher than third- grade teachers but not significantly higher than 
all other teachers, (5) teachers taught by a combination phonetic- 
sight method scored significantly higher than teachers taught by a 
sight method but not significantly higher than teachers taught by a 
phonetic method, (6) the majority of teachers have difficulty in 
teaching phopic Skills, and (7) eldmeiitary majors did not score 
significantly highdr than secondary pijors although their mean scores 
were 'greater. 

33. Brooks, Sadye Tune. "Effects of Locus of Control and Anxiety on 
the Ability of Mentally Retarded Children to Use Context Clues in 
Reading,*' Fh.D., George Peabody College for Teachers, 1962. Advisor: 
Lloyd M. Dunn, Voi. XXIIi, No, 6, 2003-2004. (Order No. 62-5667, 
Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $6.80, 141 pages.) 

Sixty educable mentally retarded children of both sexes were 
selected from the elementary grades of a state residential school 
for dependent children. Using scores from the Peabody Picture Vocab- 
ulary Test, Bialer-Crofflwell Children's Locus of Control Scale, and 
the Children's Manifest Anxiety Scale four gtoups of equated sub- 
jects were formed. These Included internal locus of control with 
high anxiety, internal locus of control with low anxiety, external 
locus of control with high anxiety, and, external locus of control 
with low anxiety. All subjects were individually administered a 
reading pretest to establish basal and frustration reading levels, 
a sequence of three Close Procedure passages equivalent to the sub- 
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ject*8 basal level and accompanied by increaaltig msnetary reward, 
and a sequence of three Close Procedure pa^iages equivalent to the 
frustration level acconq>anled by decreasing monetary reward. Analy- 
sis of variance was used to analyte Close Procedure scores. The 
author concluded that the results of the study supported the con- 
clusion that non-lntelleccual factors, such as personality variables, 
do play a significant role In the reading behavior of educable men- 

uca A 1. Jf a. *.%**. — — — — — 

approach to Identifying group factors that Influence reading behavior 
seemed warranted. 

34. Brown, Don Arletu "The Effect of Selected Purposes on the Oculo- 

Motor Behavior and Comprehension of Third and Seventh Grade 
Students of Fifth Grade Reading Ability," Ed.D., University of 
Oregon, 1964. Advisor: Waiter R. Hill, Vol. XXV, No, 10, 5727. 

(Order No. 65-2458, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography. $6.40, 133 pages.) 

The effect of reading for different purf-^oses on the oculo- 
motor behavior efficiency and comprehension of advanced third- 
grade readers and retarded seventh-grade readers was Investi- 
gated. Tests administered to the students included tne Gates 
Reading Survey (for screening purposes) and the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children! Experimental reading sets Included 
were a set to read In the usual manner, a set to read to under- 
stand the main idea, and a set t.c read for detailed information. 
Performances in comprehension and in reading rate and relative 
reading efficiency interpreted by eye^^novement photography were 
uoed in evaluating the hypothesis. The analysis of data Includ- 
ed the use of the analysis of variance for differences In read- 
ing behavior between each oalr of reading sets within each group. 

The data were also subjected to an analysis of covariance to con- 
trol for intelligence and for differences between the groups for 
each reading set. Among the author’s conclusions were; (1) The 
advaried third-grade readers read with significantly lower com- 
prehension than the retarded seventh-grade readers,- but they ex- 
celled the retarded readers significantly In reading rate and oculo-. 
motor reading efficiency. (2) The retarded readers read with great- 
est efficiency «nu rate when directed to reaa in tneir usual man- 
ner, in contrast to the advanced readers who read with greatest 
efficiency and rate vdien asked to read for the main idea. (3) The 
retarded readers exhibited more oculo-motor anomalies than the 
advanced readers. (4) The set to read for the main idea produced 
the highest comprehension for both the advanced and retarded 
readers. (5) Both groups responded to the set to read in their 
usual manner with significantly poorest comprehension. 

35. Brown, Sarllne De Moss. "A Study of the Use of the Tape Recorder 
In a First Grade Basal Reading Program," (Research Study No. 1), 




Colorado State College, 1965. Vol. XXVI, No. 9, 5122-5123 
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The effect of a tape recorder upon reading achievement and psy- 
chological development in a first grade basal reading program was 
Investigated. The experimental group were provided with tape re- 
corded lessons and were compared for reading achievement and per- 
sonality development with a control group who did not have the tapes. 
All tapes were made by the classroom teacher. The tapes were deter- 

mined be e£fectlve in HotrAi mviiAnf* 
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and strong personality development In the first grade experimental 
group. The tapes VBtit also effective for providing independent work 
activity, the higher reading achievement still carried over to 
grade two, but the psychological development was not different at 
the second grade level. 

36. Brown, Sandra Rose. ”A Comparison of Five Widely Used Standardized 
Reading Tests and an Informal Reading Inventory for a Selected Group 
of Elementary School Children,** Ed.D., University of Georgia, 1963. 
Major Professors: Stanley Ainsworth, Ira Aaron, Vol. XXV, No. 2, 

996-997. (Order No. 64-441, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $8.80, 191 



An analysis of the results of five standardized reading tests 
and an informal reading inventory was mde to determine if a differ- 
ence existed in the. instructional reading level of the various in- 
struments . The California Reading Test, the Metropolitan Reading 
Test, The Stanford Reading Test, the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, the 
Gates Reading Test, and an Informal Reading Inventory were adminis- 
tered to- 153 students. A second Informal Reading Inventory was ad- 
ministered to 49 randomly selected students to determine the reliab- 
ility of the Informal Reading Inventory I. The major statistical 
treatment of the study was Wilk*s criterion for parallel tests. A 
significant difference was found between the grade placement scores 
of the standardized reading tests and the instructional reading 
levels as Indicated by Informal Reading Inventory I. Duncan’s Mul- 
tiple Range Test was applied to find combinations of tests which 
had the least significant difference. The California Reading Test 
the only instrument that, did net appear in a comb Ina t Ion of 
means indicating a least significant difference. 

37. Brownrigg, Jerry Roy. "Reading Ability of College Drafting Students 
Compared with Readability of Drafting Textbooks and with Informational 
Achievement in Drafting," Ed.D. University of Missouri, 1963. 

Adviser: H.H. London, XXIII, No. 6, 2432. (Order No. 62-5774, 

Microfilm $2.85; Xerography $9.90, 220 pages.) 

In comparing the rated readability of four college drafting 
textbooks with the reading abilities of 431 college drafting students, 
59.87 percent of the students were found to be capable of reading 
the samples on the thirteenth to fifteenth grade 1 
cent were capable of reading and understanding material on the six- 
teenth-plus level. Data for the study were gathered through tests 
and through application of the Daie-Chall Formula of Readability to 
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the selected textbooks. It was found that a smll percentage of the 
material In beginning college drafting textbooks can be read by stu- 
dents with no higher than eighth grade reading abilities, while other 
parts would require sixteen-plus reading abilities. Beginning college 
drafting students would require higher reading abilities than those 
possessed by students in this study in order to read and. comprehend 
the most difficult sections in the textbooks. General, rather than 
technical, vocabulary used in the textbooks was chiefly responsible 
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readability of less than the thirteenth grade to be readable by the 
majority of the students in the study. The “hard-word*^ factor had 
n greater effect than the sentence length factor on the readability 
rating given an engineering drawing textbook. The range of diffi- 
culty of samples in a given textbook is important when comparing 
books with readers since the average readability of the textbook 
may not always give a true picture of the various sections. In- 
formational Achievement and one's reading abilities have a substan- 
tial positive relationship. 



38. Buckley, M.B, "A Field Study Comparing Closed-Circuit Television 

and F«ce-tC"?£ce Instruction for an Adult Readliitt Improvement Course.” 
Fh.D. , University of South Carolina, 1962. XXltl, No. 7,-2780. 

(Order No. 63-1907, Microfilm |$3.10; Xerography $10,80, 239 pages.) 

Adults enrolled in a reading improvement course in the six- 
session adult evening schools provided the sample' for finding out 
whether closed-circuit television would be as effective a medium as 
face-to-face instruction in a reading improvment.courae for adults 
having an eighth grade or better reading level. ‘ Televlaed seaeions 
consisted of a thirty-minute lecture, exposition; of reading tech- 
niques, and an equal amount of class practice auperyiaed by a group 
leader. Face-to-face sessions were similarly tsuight, but the in- 
. structor conducted the practice portion of the sesalon. Fre- and 
post- tests of reading rate and comprehension and an ''Inventory of 
Reading Habits and Attitudes" were administered. < Gains on all 
measures were favorable for both groups-. Intelligence, sex, num- 
ber of years of school completed, and age were not statistically 
significant. No significant difference was found In any of the 
measured areas except rate of reading. Although the group ..taught 
by. television made a significantly greater gain In reading rate, 
this was considered a reflection of the tendency to regress to- 
wards *he mean, since the greater gain tended to make the mean in 
rate of reading of the two groups more similar at the end of the 
course. Televising instruction for adult reading improvement may 
be considered as an effective solution to the shortage of qualified 
reading Instructors. 



39. Buffone, Nicholas John. "A Survey of College and University Reading 
Programs, and an Analysis of the Reading Program at the University 
of Oklahoma." 1965. Major Professor; John F. Rambeau, Vol. XXVI, 

No. 7, 3692-3693. (Order No. 65-12, 953, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography 
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$7.40, 160 pages.) 



Data from qustlonnalres about reading programs from 96 state 
colleges and universities were compiled and divided into three ca- 
tegories. The categories and some of the major points of the study 
are as follows: (1) Teacher education in the reading program--The 

itiajority of reading programs were organized within the past two 
decades; half the clinics were established within the past five 
years. The most frequently occurring courses were those dealing with 
analysis, diagnosis, and remediation of reading disabilities. Major 
emphasis was given to such areas as word recognition skills, mater- 
ials and techniques of instruction, adjusting to individual differ- 
ences, and instruction pertaining to the readiness program. ( 2 ) De- 
velopmental aspects of the reading program— The titles given to the 
courses may be listed under these headings: reading improvement, 

study skills, and vocabulary. Standardized achievement tests were 
employed most frequently in the selection of students for these 
courses. The education department was highly favored for the pro- 
vision or this work, and a combination of methods was used in their 
courses. (3) Remedial and clinical aspects of the reading program-- 
Most of the diagnostic work was handled by the reading clinics them- 
selves. Most of the work was done by students enrolled in teacher 
education courses in reading. However, some graduate assistants 
and reading specialists were involved. Directors of clinics were 
well trained and almost invariably held advanced degrees. A summary 
Statement about the University of Oaklahoroa Reading Laboratory is 
Included. 



4$. Hunger, Marianna. "A Descriptive Study of Operation Alphabet in 
Florida and an Evaluation of Certain Procedures Employed,*' Ph.D. , 
The Florida State University, 1964. XXV, No. 4, 2331.2^ (Order 
No. 64- Id, 568, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $6.80, 143 pages.) 



A description and an evaluation of the first state-wide literacy 
telecasts (Operation Alphabet) in Florida were made. Included in 
the procedures were interviews with the adult students, the volun- 
teer teachers, and the directors of adult education. Also, the Gil- 
more Oral Reading Test was used as an informal reading inventory 
to determine the reading level of the adult student at the time of 
the interview. The population Included 243 adult students, 31 vol- 
unteer teachers, and 10 directors of adult education. The author 
concluded that: (1) Although much time, effort, and money had been 

spent in the "Operation Alphabet" campaign, the overall program was 
not successful according to established criteria. (2) Group work 
seemed more beneficial than individual work for the adult student. 

(3) The use of the Home-Study Guide by the adult student did not 
appear to make any significant difference in reading Improvement. 

(4) Regularity of watching the series did not assure reading Im- 
provement. (5) The "Operation Alphabet" telecasts did not seem to 
affect significantly the enrollment of public school adult literacy 
and elementary education classes. 
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41. Burnes, Kathryn Neva. *'A Study of the Role that Reading Plays in 
the Educational Experience of a Group of Students at Michigan State 
University,” Ph.D. , Michigan State University, 1963. Major Professor: 
Paul L. Dressel, Vol. XXV, No. 2, 930-1. (Order No. 64-4940, 
Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $6.60, 137 pages.) 



The role reading plays in the educational experience of a group 
of undergraduate students was investigated. The population of 80 
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versity Reading Test, were interviewed to explore their perception 
of reading. To supp^icment the interview, other data collected from 
their permanent records Included the students* grade point averages; 
majors and changes in majors, courses failed, repeated, waived or 
passed by examination; and honors or probations. Following an 
analysis of the findings i the author concluded that, in general, 
this study gives evidence that some apparently successful college 
students have an inadequate conception of the reading process and 
its potential for learning, have poor reading habits, and avoid 
reading as much as possible. 



42. Burnett, Richard William, ”The Diagnostic Problem Solving 

Proficiency of Elementary xeacners in xeacning reading, Ed.D-, 
Indiana University, 1961. Adviser: Richard L. Turner, XXII, 

No. 11, 3918-3919. (Order No. 62-178, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox 
$5.00, 98 pages.) 



An instrument was developed for use in determining the pro- 
ficiency of elementary teachers in solving problems related to 
teaching of readii^ through use of five operatiosis: (1) selecting 
the most useful information from: a pool of data, (2). obtaining 
additional information, (3) interpreting the data, (4) making re- 
commendations for improved instruction based on a limited amount 
of information, and, (5) making reconaaendations for improved in- 
struction based on all available information. The above operations 
were used in solving two reading -disability cases* The instrument 
approximated problems met in the classroom which could be judged 
on a logical set of standards. A group of reading specUlists 
scored highest on the Instrument. Undergraduate elementary educa- 
tion students were ointicored by experienceu ei.emenuary teachers 
with degrees. Split-half reliability techniques Indicated a co- 
efficient of .76 for experienced teachers, for reading special- 
ists, and .34 for undergraduate students. The Instrument was 
judged to be too difficult for undergraduates. No significant 
differences were obtained between primary and intermediate teachers 
and between large city teachers and small iity teachers. Teachers 
from public teacher preparation institutions significantly out- 
scored those from private institutions. No increase in scores was 
observed for teachers beyond the third year in experience, teachers 
with a master's degree, or older teachers. The author concluded 
thac a diagnostic problem-solving test is worthy of some confidence 
as a valid msa-urs of the proficiency of eleiseiitsiy teachers in 
using diagnostic procedures in teaching reading. 
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43. Burnette, Eugene. "Influence of Classroom Environment on Wordlearning 
of Retardates with High and Average Activity Levels," Ed.D., George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1962. Adviser: Lloyd M. Dunn, XXIII, 

No. 6, 2004-2005. (Order No. 62-5668, Microfilm $2.75.) 



This study compared the Ciffects of two .different classroom 
environments on the word learning ability of educable mentally 
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level of the subjects was determined through a Teacher Hating 
Scale and an Investigator Rating Scale. The scales were applied 
while the subjects were engaged in reading or writing. Forty sub- 
jects were eventtially selected from a possible population of ninety- 
two subjects. Four groups, matched on the basis of intelligence, 
reading, and grade level were formed. A restricted classroom was 
used in which all unnecessary stimuli were removed. Tlie standard 
classroom was stractured to the specifications of regular classrooms 
and included teacher materials and wall displays.. One. group of 
high-active and one group of average- active students were taught 
separately in the restricted classroom^, and one group of high-active 
and one group of average-active students were taught In th? standard 
classroom. Each ^subject was required to learn, orall^f, 45 new 
words. For a period of thirty minutes daily, during fifteen con- 
secutive days, three new words were Introduced to each group. The 
"t" test and analysis ef variance results indicated that the pre- 
dictions of significant differences favoring the groups taught in 
the restricted classroom environment and average-active groups were 
not supported on any of the statistical tests. There appeared to 
be other unidentified variables which were mote effective deter- 
minants of learning ability of mental retardates than either class- 
rocm environment c? activity levels . 



44. Butler, James Orval. "Expressed Reading Preferences of Children 
Enrolled in Grade Two iii Selected Schools of Colorado," Ed.O. , 

The University of Oklahoma^ 1964. Major Professor: Fred A. Sloan, 
Jr., Vol. XXV, No. 12, Part I, 7023. (Order No. 65-4090, Microfilm 
$2.75; Xerography $6.00, 121 pages.) 



The reading preferences of children in Grade Tvro were investi- 
gated. In addition, the influence of sex, intellectual ability, 
socio-economic environment, and reading competence upon these prefer-^ 
ences was studied. Twenty- four books representing eight categories 
of reading interest were read orally to the children. Children 
were selected to represent varying ranges of intellectual ability, 
socio-economic environment, and reading competencies. From an anal- 
ysis of the data, the author concluded: (1) Sex is a differentiating 

factor in the reading preferences by children enrolled in Grade Two. 
Favorite categories for boys in the study were fantasy, fairy tales, 
and biography. In that order; the first three choices of girls in 
the study were fairy tales, fantasy, and animal stories, in that 
order. (2) The variable factors of intellectual ability, socio- 
economic environment, and reading competence are not determiners 
of the top three category preferences. However, these factors ap- 
pear to have an effect upon overall preferences expressed through- 
out the eight reading interests areas. (3) Fantasy appears to be 
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the overall favorite category$ followed by fairy tales, animal 
stories, and home school life. (4) The category of science and 
nature was the least preferred by all groups. 



45. Byrne, Robert Lee, Jr. "Effects of Four Types of Visual Forms 

Upon Recall of Words," Ed.D. , George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1963. Major Professor: Robert A. Oavls, ^IV, No. 5, 1936. (Oruer 

No. 63-7822; Microfilm $2.75: Xerography $5.80, 118 pages.) 



Three unknown words In each of the following visual .forms-* 
words typed in lower case letters, upper case letters, written in 
cursive writing, or written in manuscript writing--werA presented 
to a child on three successive days. The child then read orally 
a paragraph containing the 12 words, and his errors were recorded. 

To measure, delayed recall a paragraph containing 12 unknown words 
presented on the previous day was also read. Different iai effective 
ness of the four types of visual forms was determined by administer- 
ing reading achievement tests and intelligence tests to children 
and grouping them according to one of four reading, level-mental ege 
categories. Regardless of mental age, ho significant difference 
was found during Insscdlate or delayed recall iu the .nuuiber missed 
that were presented by the four types of visual, forms. During 
immediate recall^ children of high reading level-high mental age 
category missed fewer words than the others; children with high 
reading level- low mental age missed fewer words than children with 
low reading level-high mental age or low mental age; children with 
low reading level-high mental age missed fewer words than those 
with low reading level- low mental age. During delayed . recall, 
children in the high mental age category did not miss significantly 



more words of one type of visual form than any other. However, 
for children of low reading level categories, there was a relation- 
ship between word lists given and the type of visual form in which 
they were presented. The study pointed out that the type of visual 
form In which words are presented to.children of fifth, grade read- 
ing level or above should be of no concern, as they were able to 
learn words well enough to read them later in a paragraph, regard- 
less of form. There is a possiblity that as reading ability in- 
creases, conf Igursticn becomes less important in the learning ot 
new words. 



46. Canan, Edwin Earl. "A Comparative Study of a Multi-Basal and a 
Limttea-Single-Basal Approach to Reading Instruction in Grade 
One,". Ed.D., University of Pittsburgh, 1964. Vol. XXVI, No. 1, 
132-153. (Order No. 65-7037, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $10.35, 
227 pages.) 

The effect of a multi-basal approach to reading instruction on 
silent and oral reading achievement and c?ttitude toward reading in 
first grade was studied. The effect of the multi-basal approach 
on the teachers using it was investigated. The subjects were 460 
first-grade pupils in Lawrence County, Pennsylvania. Tljere were 
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nine experimental find nine control classes; three groups were in 
each room. The three groups in the experimental classes used three 
different basal-readling series; the three groups in the control 
classes used the same basalL<-reading series. Each teacher was ln~ 
structed to follow the teacher ‘s guides for the reading series 
being used. The Ketropoliitan Achievement Test, Primary 1 Battery, 
the Gilmore Oral Reading Teist, and the Sartain Attitude Toward 
Reading Inventory were used to measure reading achievement and at** 
titude. Experimental teachers also responded to a questionnaire. 
Analysis of variance was used to analyze the data. . The three fac* 
tors were basal-reader approach, sex, and intelligence. The re- 
sults, showed overfill superiority in silent and oral reading for 
the experimental classes. Girls were superior to boys in silent 
and oral reading only In the lower 50 percent of the group. The 
experimental group also showed a more positive attitude toward 
reading. The .teachers in the experimental group unanimously pre- 
ferred the multi-basal apjpioach for teaching reading in grade one. 
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Francis I.. "Intelligence, Reading and Arithmetic Scores 
as Predictors of Succeeis in Selected Vocational High . Schools," ^ 
Ph.D. ; Fordham University, 1962. Adviser: Frances F. Xline, 

XXIII j No. 4, 1241. (Order No. 62-3758, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox 
$7.00, 148 pages.) 



This study Investigated the practicality of using scores- from 
standardized intelligence, reading, and arithmetic tests to predict 
success in the automotive, electrical, and wood-working courses in 
four selected vc>catlonal high schools in New York. Cumulative 
record scores of 906 tenth-grade boys were analyzed to determine 
whether ctatistiical differences existed between the means for grad- 
uates and drop-outs. Critical scores were computed for reading, 
Intelligence, and arithmetic and predictive equations derived from 
the discriminant function for the same variables. Correlation co- 
efficient between each equation and the dichotomous criterion, grad- 
uate or drop-out, were calculated to appraise the effectiveness of 
the prediction. The author,. concluded that differences between mean 
intelligence scores of graduates and drop-outs were significant but 
small. Differtances beti^'een mean reading scores for the two groups 
were significact for the! electrical trades and for those caf- '.rles 
which combined different trades. Differences between mean .* h- 
metic scores for the two groups were significant and subst<:. .al 
for all groups . In aeveral instances the arithmetic score was ef- 
fective as a single predictor of success in the vocation . school. 
Thus, the critical airitliiiaetic score was the best individual pre- 
dictor of success, the critical intelligence score the second pre- 
dictor of success, and the critical reading score the poorest pre- 
dictor of success. The discriminant equations using the three var- 
iables were effective In. predicting success for individual trader, 
combinations of trades v'ithin e<i.ch school, and the total sample. 




48. Carline, Donald Hlugene. "An Investigation of Individualized 
Reading and Basal Text Reading through Pupil Achievement and 
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Teacher Perf onaanc a s ** Ed.D., Pennsylvania State University, 1960. 
XXI, No. 9, 2623. (L. C. Card No. Mlc 61-30, Microfilm $2.75; 

Xerox $6.00, 124 pages . ) 



Seventy-two teachers and their classrooms were used to de- 
termine the relationship between pupil leading achievement and 
methods of teaching reading. The California Achievement Tests 
and. the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills were used to measure reading 
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ing Reading, Observation of Teacher’s Reading Programs, and Teach- 
er’s Self-Report on Teaching Reading, wore used to classify the 
reading method as either individualised or basal. No signifi- 
cant correlations between the three instruments and mean gain in 
reading were found, although the three instruments were signifi- 
cantly interrelated. A significant correlation was obtained be- 
tween two Independent observations of a teacher’s reading pro- 
gram. In a test of external validation, comparison of mean scores 
of teachers judged to be using an individualised approach with 
mean scores of teachers using a basal approach indicated there was 
a significant difference between the two groups of teachers. This 
■ Suggests cfjsc whs instruments were ade^iLaudy discriminating be- 
tween teachers usdng the two methods. The hypothesis of nu sig- 
nificant difference in pupil gain between pre and post test scores 
was rejected. The author concludes that; the direct measures of 
teacher’s performance seemed to be fund loning, but in general, 
mean gains of ptipils were so high that e linear^eiation-wlth 
either method oE reading was not discernible. 



49. Carlton, Lessie. **A Report on Self-Directive Dramatization in 

the Regular Elementary School Classroom and Relationships Discovered 
with Progress in Reading Achievement anil Self-Concept Changes,** 
Ed.D., University of Houston, 1963. XXIV, No. 8, 3142. (Order No. 
64-1521, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $7.20, 152 pages.) 



Pupils from public and college laboratory elementary school 
cla8ses--including one second grade, two third grade,- one fourth 
grade, one seventh grade, and a combined group of fifth and sixth 
grades==were vssed to determine the adaptability of certain tech- 
niques of self "directive dramatization for regular classroom use 
and their effect on the reading achievenent and self-concept changes 
in the pupil. Pupils were given an Intslligence test and an achieve- 
ment test as pre-tests, and reading gala was measured by a compar- 
able form of the achievement test at tha end of a three and ohe- 
half months' oelf-directive dramatizati>n period. A checklist of 
self-concept questions was also administered before and after 
treatments. All groups received the same treatment. Test results 
indicated that reading progress in all grades during self-directive 
dramatization was significant; there ware permanent changes in self- 
concept; there was a correlation between progress in reading and 
selr-coneept in second through sixth grndes. 
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50. Garner, Richard Leland. ”An Evaluation of Teaching Reading to 
Elementary Pupils Tlrrough Closed Circuit Television," Ph.D. , 

Syracuse University, 1961. XXIII, No. I, 160-161. (Order No. 
62-1092, Microfilm, $2.75; Xerox $7.60, 162 pages.) 

Fifth- and sixth-grade pupils received television instruction 
stressing word attack skills, vocabulary development, compre- 
hens ion skills, arid literary apprec^tlon or library skills. The 
Iowa Tests of Basic ^ s and pupil and teacher questionnaires 

were employed to ; the effectiveness of the televised In- 
struction. The ncluded that whole class .Instruction through 

television Is no ^..siaered as being equally profitable for all 
pupils at specific grade levels. Use .of television does reduce 
the need for differentiating Instruction. Valid principles of 
teaching are as vital in television presentation as in the.regu- . 
lar classroom. Television instruction can apparently be given 
over an extended period without losing its effectiveness, and an 
im^ftant by-product seems to be the establishment of more posi- 
tive attitudes toward reading of students with initially negative 
attitudes. Teacher evaluation of the effectiveness of television 
and the Results oz svalustlsn through etandsrd tests ware in con- 
. filet with each other. Valid criteria for effective instruction 
are needed to promote. more accurate teacher appraisal. Factors 
such as the ..organization of the television program, selection of 
tha te^leteacher, the choice of omterials, and administrative re- 
sponsibilities in guiding and promoting the use of tnlovlsion for 
educational purposes were deemed vital to the successful applica- 
tion of the medium./ , 

51. Carter, Phillip Jr. ."A Description Analysis of the Adult Adjustment 

of Persons Once Identified As Disabled Readers," Ed.D., Indiana 
University, 1964. Chairman: Robert Shaffer, Vol. XXV, Mo. 8, 

4535-4536. (Order No. 65-386, Microfilm $2,75; Xerography $6.20, 
12€^pages.) 




An attempt was made to answer this general question: Do 

persons of normal Intellectual capacity, and identified as dis- 
abled readers, adjust successfully to various deinands of adult 
living? The population Included 35 persons between the ages of 
19.6 to 25. li with a mean Intelligence quotient of 104.6. The 
population was divided into retarded and non-retarded reading groups* 
based upon the results of standardised achievement tests adminis- 
tered In the seventh and eighth grades. Twenty-three were Iden- 
tified as the retarded readers and 12 were identified as the non* 
retarded readers. In the findings, the author states that 70 per- 
cent of the entry jobs of the retarded readers were classified as 
unskilled or semi-skilled. The data strongly suggests that voca- 
tional mobility and ambitions are horlZwAtally oriented for the 
retarded reader and vertically oriented for the non-retarded read- 
er. It was found that reading deficiency was an inhibiting factor 
for the retarded reader. The retarded reader pursued a vocation- 
ally oriented curriculum with a 70 percent drop*out rate. Elghty- 
one percent of this group gave reading disability as a causal fac- 
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tor. The motives for reading varied between the groups. Re- 
tarded readers read more for pleasure; the hon-reterded readers 
read more for Information and education.- No significant differ- 
ence in vocational adjustment was found between the groups. A 
significant difference in social adJusMitent was found to exist 
at the .001 level. 



52. Castens, Anne Cole. *‘A Comparison of the Two Organizational 

Approaches to Reading Instruction for Be low-Grade- Level Readers 
In a Seventh Grade,” Ed.D. , Rutgera--The State University, 1963. 
XXIV, No. 7, 2733. (Order No. 64-1222, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography 
$7.40, 158 pages.) 



The total seventh grade reading program of a small junior 
high school was evaluated In terms of the changes in reading 
achievement scores oh the standardized reading tests of the Mod- 
ern School Achievement Tests of selected seventh grade pupils 
over a one year period. All pupils. In the control and experi- 
mental groups, received some fundamental or developmental reading 
instruction of four 4.0-minute periods per week. Experimental groups 
received ^dv.ltloiial corrective resdinc instruction during three 



20'T'minute periods per week in an attempt to discover the compara- 
tive efficiency of one or the other procedures of presenting read- 
ing instruction. One teacher taught all developmental and cor- 
rective reading classes, using the Scott Foresmah plan. Fifty- 
seven subjects were identified, as "Retarded Readers” (those" read- 
ing niore than one year below grade level) and "Low-Average" read- 
ers (those reading within one year of grade level) on. the basis 
of the reading test scores of the Modern School Achleveraeht Test. 
Other measuring instruments were a Pupil Information and Interest 
Inventory , the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, the Lorge-Thorndike non- 
verbal Test of Intelligence, the Scott Foresman Reading Survey 
Test, the Keystone Visual Survey Test, an Audiometer Test, the 
California Test of Personality, and the McCall-Crabbs Standard 
Tests Lessons in Reading, Report card grades were also examined. 

No statistically significant differences were found in. either ex- 
perimental or control groups on either the Retarded or the Low- 
Averago 'level, nor did report card averages show any superiority 
of experimental groups. No evidence was found to indicate why some 
pupils made gains and some did not from data obtained on. the Cal- 
ifornia Test of Personality or the Pupil Information and Interest 
Inventory. While there appeared to be an Improvement in class 
participation, Interest and attitude, such changes W(Bre not meas- 
urable; and It was concluded that the fundamental reading instruc- 
tion in the school investigated was as effective and economical in 
meeting student needs as was the corrective reading instruction. 



53. Catteral, Calvin Dennis. "TSie Effects of Pretraining in Auditory 
and Visual Discrimination on Texting in First Grade Boys," Ph.D., 
University of Southern California, 1964. Vol. XXV, No. 6. 3387. 
(Order No. (A- 13490, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $5.00, 99 pages.) 
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The effect of pretraining In auditory and visual discrimina- 
tion on texting (i.e., reading aloud) was studied. The subjects 
were 120 first-grade boys with average ability (IQ 85-115) and 
normal first-grade age. The subjects were randomly assigned to 
eight experimental groups. The interaction between the auditory 
variables was analyzed. The author states: (1) Visual pretrain- 

ing on configuration cues without auditory training produced the 
greatest amount of texting transfer for this population (.05). 

(2) For a combined auditory-visual approach, training on vowel 
letter-names and letter-sounds produced more correct texting re- 
sponses than did similar training on configurational cues (.01). 

(3) Texting Interference was associated with auditory training on 
configurational cues (.01), the value of which appeared to be 
primarily visual.. (4) Although the discrimination task did not 
appear to facilitate texting, significant learning (.001) did 
take place in All groups. (5) The number of correct texting re- 
sponses did not, as was anticipated, vary with word difficulty. 

There was no consistent relationship between the number of correct 
texfing responses and I.Q; A very significant difference in text- 
ing was found within subjects (.01) despite appropriate experi- 
mental control. 

54. Cavoures, Dorothy G. *'Phonotae Identification In Primary Reading 
and Spelling,*' Sd.D., Boston University School of Education, 1964. 
Vol. XXVI, No. 10 i 5905-5906. (Order No. 65-4878, Microfilm $3.00; 
Xerography $9.25, 203 pages.) 

The difficulty patterns of phonemes and the relationship of 
knowledge of phonemes to reading and spelling achievement in grade 
two were investigated in this study. Nine group measures of pho- 
neme knowledge were constructed to measure the abilities to ident- 
ify the following: the position of phonemes— initial, medial, 

final; a phoneme within a group of phonemes; blends and digraphs 
in words in different positions; vowel sounds in words, phonograms, 
and homophones; and the ability to write phonemes, blends and di- 
graphs, and the separate sounds in words. The Otis Quick-Scoring 
M6nt.al Ability T 0 sts^ MstropolitSTi Achi^v6!!i6!it T 0 stSj, G^t6s 
Word Pronunciation Test were administered to 204 children in grade 
two in a small city near Boston. The findings were as follows: 
the nine tests were suitable for the particular population; pho- 
nemes varied in difficulty according to their position in words; 
Identification of vowels in Isolation was more difficult than in 
phonograms or in homophones; phonemes were, more difficult to write 
than to identify; knowledge of phonemes contributed to reading 
and spelling achievement; achievement of boys and girl'i was com- 
parable on all measures; and intelligence appeared to be a con- 
tributing factor on all measures. Additional data to support these 
fiildings are Included. 

55. Chronister, Glenn Morrison. ”The Relationship of Certain Personality 

Variables to Fifth Grade Reading Achievement in a Selected Group of 
Pupils,” Ed.D., University of Missouri, 1961. Adviser: A. Sterl 




Art ley, XXII, No. 8, 2680-2681. (Order No. 61-6032, Microfilm $2.75; 
Xerox $5.60, 114 p®ges«) 

Standardised tests of personality, intelligence, and reeding 
comprehension were administered to 167 fifth-graders* Correla- 
tions were computed and analyzed separately for the total group 
and for boys and girls. The author concluded that (1) personality 
factors have a positive but only a slight relationship to read- 
ing comprehension, (2) excluding the factor of cooperation common 
to both sexes, boys and girls are differentiated by the selected 
personality factors in their relationship to reading achievement, 

(3) the contribution to variance of the cluster of personality var- 
iables selected for boys accounted for approximately eighteen per 
cent of the variance in reading comprehension, (4) the contribu- 
tion to variance of the cluster of personality variables selected 
for girls accounted for approximately seven per cent of the vari- 
ance in reading comprehension, (5) as a group, boys who were de- 
fined as being adaptive and conformative in dealing with others, 
respectful of laws and regulations, free from fantasy, and posses- 
ing pride in their community have a moderate tendency to score 
higher on reading tests, (6) the contribution to variance in read- 
ing comprehension for the group of personality factors selected 
was of such a degree as to permit no valid characterization of 
girls, (7) in relation to reading comprehension, intelligence ap- 
peared to be considerably more significant than any of the person- 
ality factors studied. This was true for both boys and girls. 



56. Cianciolo, Patricia Jean. "Criteria for the Use of Trade Books 

in the Elementary School Program," Ph.D. , The Ohio State University, 
1963. XXIV, No. 4, 1498. (Order No. 63-6236, Microfilm $5.75; 
Xerography $20.50, 451 pages.). 



In establishing criteria for the use of trade books iii the 
elementary school. Grades One through Six, three major dimensions 
in the teaching- learning situation were identified: selection of 

trade books to be used in the schools, accessiblHty of the books, 
and provision of learning experiences in which trade books are in- 
volved. Trade books are books other than textbooks and encyclo- 
pedias and may be hardbound or paperbound editions, fiction or non- 
fiction. Twentyrfour criteria were established from the basic point 
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terpretatlon of the available literature bearing on aspects of the 
above-listed dimensions; from observations in a select sampling of 
classrooms and school libraries in Central Ohio; and from inter- 
views with teachers, librarians, principals, teacher- librarians, 
and library supervisors. Forty-one persons from 18 schools were 
interviewed. Major factors for selecting trade books to be used 
in schools included demographic factors; pupil and teacher read- 
ing and study interests; responsibility for selection, selection 
aids, and frequency of ordering; curriculum areas and teaching 
methods. Accessibility of trade books was affected most by loca- 
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tipn of books, professional preparation and efficiency of library 
personnel, availability of funds, circulation practices, a sun- 
mer school library program, and the relationship between public 
library and the schools Criteria established for provision of . 
learning experience involving trade books were: fostering further 

reading interest in children; using trade books for Instructional, 
recreational, and functional purposes in all curriculum areas; pro- 
viding opportunities for interpreting what has been read; and eval- 
uating activities in which trade books are involved. These criteria 
were designed to serve as guidelines in planning in-service pro- 
grams for educators and librarians. 



Clark, H. Clifford. '*An Analysis of Reading Deficiencies and 
Corrective Treatment Among Freshman Students from the Pacific 
Area Enrolled at the Church College of Hawaii," Ed.O. , Brigham 
Young University, 1963. Chairman: Percy E. Burrup, XXIV, No. 

10, 4050. (Order No. 64-2998, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $8.00, 
174 pages.) 



Seventy»-two freshman students from the Pacific area, entering 
Church College In Hawaii, who scored below the 25th percentile in 
reading on the Cooperative English test were matched by pairs to 
form an experimental and a control group. Alternate forms of the 
Gates Reading Survey were administered as pre- and post-testa. The 
Gilmore Oral Reading Test and a diagnostic word-attack skills check 
list were used as diagnostic instruments. . The experimental group 
received remedial reading Instruction for one year, while the con- 
trol group did not. The significance of the difference in reading 
achievement and G. P. A. between the two groups was measured by 
the direct-differerce method test for matched groups. Freshman 
students were found to be deficient from three to six grades in 
reading. Pronunciation and phonetic ability were the most pro- 
nounced weaknesses. A significant difference in reading achieve- 
ment by the experimifital group led to the conclusions that remedial 
reading instruction was valuable to this particular group of handi‘= 
capped readers and that a program of^remedial reading should be es- 
tablished. The program should be carried out by a Skills Improve- 
ment Service which would include a reading clinic. 



(!ody. Mother Ms Irene, R, S.H.M, "An Investigation of the Relative 
Effectiveness of Four Modes of Presenting Meaningful Material to 
Twelfth-Grade Students," Ph.D. , Fordham University, 1962. Adviser: 
John F. Gilson, S.J., XXIII, No. 4, 1270-1271* (Order No. 62-3759, 
Microfilm $2.80; Xerox $9.70, 213 pages.) 

The purpose of this study was to examine the effect of listen- 
ing and reading as tools of learning. The relative effectiveness 
of presenting biographical selections by four methods: silent read- 

ing, simultaneous reading and listening, listening and note-taking, 
and listening alone were examined using 132 twelfth-grade girls in 
two academic high schools in New York* The students were arranged 





randomly four equal groups and the selections and methods ro- 

tated among the four groups in a Greco-Latin Square design In such 
a way that each of the methods was used only once with a particular 
group and a particular selection. The four groups did not differ 
significantly in beginning reading ability as measured by the Nelson- 
Oenny Reading Tests. The selections used were blograpthles of ap- 
proximately 1,200 words In length. Retention was measured by the 
Investigator and was based on the biographical material. The analy- 
sis revealed that the most advantageous method of presentation was 
the method of silent reading. . Silent reading combined with oral 
reading was not significantly more advantageous than silent reading 
alone. However, it was significantly more advantageous than either 
of the two methods of listening. There were significant differences 
in the results of the tests when subjects were required to take 
notes and when they were restricted from taking notes on what was 
being read. Thus, there would appear to be no justification for 
defending a restriction prohibiting students from taking notes dur- 
ing lectures on the grounds that it interferes with efficient lis- 
tening. - 



59. Cohen, S. Alan. "A Study of the Relationships Among Measurements 
of Reading, Intelligence and Vision Developo^nt, Using a l^amlc 
Theory of Vision, In Socially Disadvantaged Junior High School 
Children," Ed.D., Boston University School of Education, 1965. 
Associate Professor: Thomas £. Culliton, Jr., Vol. XXVI, No. 9, 

5222. (Order No. 66-200, Microfilm $3.25; Xerography $11.25, 

250 pages.) 



The relationships among measurement of reading, lAtelligence, 
and vision in socially disadvantaged school children of average 
intelligence were investigated. Part one of. the study consisted 
of development and validation of a Developmental Vision Survey (DVS) 
The second part reports the investigation of seventh and eighth 
graders’ scores on the DVS, Primary Mental Ability (nU), and four 
reading subtests of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS). The 
tests were administered to 352 underachieving children controlled 
for age, grade* socio-economic level, and intelligence. Multiple 
and partial correlations were computed among the DVS variables, 

ITBS Reading Subtest, and the PMA Subtests. It was found that 
vision develupuieut as measured ir. this study was not related to 



reading at a logically significant level for the total popt«lation. 
Relatively high correlations between vision and types of reading 
were shown by females. PMA subtest patterns were unable to dis- 
criminate among reading levels In relation to viaion because of 
Large overlap between the DVS and the PMA. It was concluded that 
developmental vision as defined by the study affects school achieve- 
ment indirectly by affecting intelligence as measured on the PMA. 



60. Conant, Lawrence Franklin. "A Study of Eye Movement Behavior in 
the Reading Performance of Mature Readers on Readilng Selections of 
Increasing Difficulty," Ph.D. , University of Oregon, 1964. Adviser: 
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Walter R. Hill, Vpl. XXV, Ho. 12, Part I, 7075-6. (Order No. 65- 
2462- Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $6*60, 136 pages.) 



An attempt was made to determine whether or not reading ma- 
terials of increasing difficulty produced significant changes in 
the eye movements and comprehension efficiency of a sample of ma- 
ture readers at the college level. Three specific questions were 
asked: (1) what specific descriptions of the following eye tnove- 

ment and comprehension phenomena may be observed at various levels 
of difficulty? (2) Do mature college readers maintain consistent 
eye movement patterns and comprehension efficiency while reading 
increasingly difficult material? (3) If the mature readers do not 
maintain consistent eye movement and comprehension efficiency, do 
these patterns break down abruptly at a certain level, or do they 
gradually become disorganized with the Increasing difficulty of the 
reading materials? Twenty-four sophomore or junior college students 
were selected and served as the experimental sample. Four experi- 
mental reading selections of the sixth, tenth, fourteenth, and grad- 
uate levels were developed with the use of the Flesch Readability 
Formula and were administered to each individual in the group. While 
they were reading, the subjects' eye movements were photographed. 

A test of comprehension was given after each selection was read. 

The statistical organisation of the data Included the analysis of 
variance and inter-correlations. The results of the analysis of 
variance indicated that the significant differences were caused, in 
part, by the increasing difficulty of the reading selections and, 
in part , by the individual differences in the reading efficiency of 
the subjects. Comprehension tended to react to the difficulty of 
the reading selections in -a generally irregular manner; significant 



differences occurred between all reading grade levels except grade 
level six and college graduates. Perception time became abruptly 
disorganized at reading grade level ten. The analysis of variance 
and the difference in means statistics both indicated a significant 
change in eye movement behavior over the four reading I'rade levels. 



61. Condie, LeRoy. *’An Experiment in Second- Language Instnction of 
Beginning Indian Children in New Mexico Public Schools,' Ph.D., 
University of New Mexico, 1961. XXII, No. 8, 2713-2714. (Order 
No. 61-5268, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $7.00, 148 pages.) 



The classes of rural public school kindergarten and pre- first- 
grade teachers were utilized to explore the possibility that the 
achievement of beginning Indian children in learning oral English 
and readiness for reading could be inq>roved when teachers were 
trained in effective techniques of second- language instruction. The 
groups taught by the teachers the year prior to the experiment served 
as control groups. The experimental program included a list of 2,053 
words as the goal of second- language instruction, extensive picture 
libraries expecially prepared for the introduction of vocabulary, 
three-dimensional objects, use of tape recorder and filmstrips, games, 
finger plays, picture books, blocks, flannel boards, phonograph 
records and other aids. The teachers attended scheduled workshops 
at a university fdiere methods of second- language instruction were 
demonstrated. Picture vocabulary tests were administered period!- 





cally providing an indication of pupil progree#. The control groups 
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to the experimental groups by use of the Metropoli»^''.n Readiness 
Test given to all groups after one year of int»tn?.ction. The author 
concluded that, on total reading scores, three of the four groups 
compared showed significant differences in favor of the experi- 
mental program. 



62. Conway, Doris J. "Attitudes of Teachers of Grades One, Two, and 
Three, in Louisiana, Toward the teaching of Reading," Ed.D.;, 
Oklahoma State University, 1964. Adviser: Ida T. Smith, Vol. 

XXVI, No. 3, 1506. (Order No. 65—8705, nicrcfilw $4.13: Xerography 
$14.65, 321 pages.) 



Attitudes which teachers of grade one, two and three in Loui- 
siana have toward the teaching of reading were studied. The rela- 
tion of these attitudes to grade taught, classification of school, 
teaching experience, amount of trainiug, recency of training, and 
age of respondent was also studied. A check- list was sent to 750 
teachers of grades one, two and three who were selected by strati- 
fied random sampling of the white, public elementary schools. Six 
hundred nine responses were received and cabulated. Most of the 
significant differences in attitudes of the respondents toward the 
teaching of reading were related to the area of readiness. Growth 
toward independence, initial Instruction, and transition ranking 
were next in order of importance as significant differences. Sig- 
nificant attitude differences were also found between first-grade 
teachers and second-third grade teachers between younger teachers 
and older teachers', between more recently trained teachers and less 
recently trained teachers, and between less experienced and more 
experienced teachers. However, very little difference existed among 
the respondents in terms of the type of college training. The more 
modern practices were preferred by first grade teachers, younger 
teachers, city teachers, recently trained teachers and less ex- 
perienced teachers. Traditional practices were preferred by sec- 
ond and third grade teachers, older teachers, town and rural teach- 
ers, less recently trained teachers, and more experienced teachers. 

63. Cooper, David. "Implications From Semantics for the teaching of 
Mature Reading Skills in Secondary-School English Classes," Ed.D., 
Stanford University, 1965. Xxiv, No» 3, 1085. (Order No* 53-6407, 
Microfilm $2.75; X£«.rography $8.20, 178 pages.) 

The semantic aspects of reading and the literature of semantics 
were examined to propose objectives for a program for developing 
maturity in reading. Goals of a reading program in secondary schools 
were drawn from psychological and educatio:uil research., and recom- 
inendatlons of specialists in reading, general education, and Eng- 
lish teaching. The literature of semantics provided a source of 
theories about language such as the processes of symbolization; the 
purposes of language; the nature of abstraction, classification and 
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and metaphor; and the role of context in meaning i The 51 objectives 
for a secondary- school reading program are described in terms of 
the semantic insights required of mature readers^ and are consistent 
w'th those objectives of general education and the teaching of Eng- 
lish* It was felt that, among other things, the mature reader 
should react to words as symbols for things and ideas, and not as 
the things themselves; distinguish among the purposes of discourse; 
recognise shifts in meaning with changes in context; regard any 
description or definition as partial and be conscious of additional 
characteristics left out as statements and terms become increasing- 
ly abstract; analyse metaphors to determine the nature of the 
parallel relationship which is being borrowed; and determine wheth- 
er a particular use of symbols is primarily referential or emotive. 
It was concluded that secondary- school teachers should assume great- 
er responsibility in developing readling expository skills as well 
as literary materials* Semantic theory is an important source of 
objectives for such a' program. 



64. Corcoran, Clare Mary, "Inductive Versus Deductive Methods of 

Teaching Word Analysts in Grade Three,” Ed.D. , Boston University 
School of Education, 1961. XXII, No. 12, 4290-4291. (Order No. 
61-3362, Microfilm $3.25; Xerox $11.25, 249 pages.) 

One hundred nlAety-seven children in seven, third— grade class- 
rooms used the inductive method to solve 720 new words and classi- 
fied them according to meaning, and 195 children In seven third- 
grade classrooms solved the same words according to rules. A 
control group of children in eight classrooms followed the 
word analysis program of the basal reading system. All lessons 
were self-directing and self- correcting, and were worked by students 
in pairs. The program of word study ran for six weeks. The 
schools were selected from two comparable coiwmmltles of 20,000 
population. Pre and post tests included the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test, McKee Plionetic Inventory, Durrell Visual Discrimination 
Test, Gates Word Pronunciation Test, a rules test built for the 
study, and the Otis Alpha Short Form Intelligence Test. No signi- 
ficant differences were found betvreen the two methods and the 
control group on word pronunciation, phonics, visual discrimina- 
tion, rules, reading achievement, vocabulary, and spelling. All 
groups made significant gains in phonics, visual discrimlnatior., 
rules, and spelling. Children of 110 and above in intelligence 
made significant gains on phonics, visual discrimination, rules, 
and spelling. The inductive method produced significant gains in 
reading achievement. Children of 90-110 intelligence made signi- 
ficant gains in phonics. The inductive method and the control 
group made significant gains in visual discrimination. The deduc- 
tive method and the control group made, significant gains in rules 
and the control group in spelling. Significant differences favor- 
ing children with 110 and above intelligence were present at pre- 
and post-testing on word pronunciation, phonics, visual discrimina- 
tion, rules, reading. Vocabulary, and spelling. 
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65* Cordes, /imy Eleanore Embertsorit "The Relationship of Oral 

Language Ability to the Reading Achievemeiit of First Grade BoyS)" 
Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1965. Adviser: Theodore W. 

Clynier, Vol. XXVI, Ho. 1, 196-197. (Order No. 65-7875, Microfilm 
$3.40; Xerography $11.95, 261 pages.) 

The relationship between select oral language abilities and 
reading achievement of first grade boys was studied. A random 
sample of 351 subjects stratified on buildings was obtained frora 
a population 1,019 first-grade boys. Complete measures were ob- 
tained on 305 of the Bloomington, Minnesota, Public School sample. 
RcadlucSs measures were: chronological age, Berko Morphology Test 

o£ ability to apply grannatlcal rules to new words, ten response 
segments of five each to ten pictures each focusing on a specific 
activity, total word output and mean of the five longest remarks, 
and intelligence. Reading measures were: the Gates Primary Sen- 

tence Reading Test* the Gates Primary Paragraph Reading Test, the 
Gates Advanced Primary Word Recognition Test, and the Gates Ad- 
vanced Primary Paragraph Reading Test. It was concluded that the 
language tests used did not differentiate markedly among these 
students; that these language measures were not highly related to 
residing success; and that Intelligence and chronological age of 
boys entering first grade are important factors to consider. 

66. Crider, Mildred Murray. "A Study of the Effectiveness of Group . 
Guidance upon Personality Conflict and Reading Retardation," Ed.D. , 
University of Southern Mississippi, 1964. Vol. XXVI, No. 8, 4438. 
(Order No. 65-764, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $4.80, 94 pages.) 

The effectiveness of group guidance activities upon personal- 
ity conflict and reading disability was Investigated. Eighteen 
fourth grade pupils from Petal, Mississippi, were classified as 
above average in intelligence, retarded in reading, and experienc- 
ing some personality conflict. Classifications were made on the 
basis of the California Test of Personality, Gates Reading Survey, 
and the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test. Nine pairs of 
subjects were matched according to sex, age, and test scores, and 
divided into the control group and experimental group. The exper- 
imental group participated in group guidance activities for 30 
minutes, three times a week for 12 weeks. Significantly higher 
scores were made by the experimental group on both the reading and 
personality post-tests. It was concluded that significantly high- 
er retest scores for the experimental group tended to Indicate 
that group guidance is an effective method for resolving some per- 
sonality conflict, thereby, facilitating reading development. 

67, Crump, Betty ^fyrfla. "Relative Merita of Teaching Vocabulary by 

a Direct and an Incidental Method," Ed.D., University of Arkansas, 
1965. Major Professor: R. K. Bent, Vol. XXVI, No. 2, 901-902. 

(Order No. 65-8447, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $4.00, 72 pages.) 
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A comparison was made of the vocabulary growth of freshmen 
college students isi « basic speech class. One group of 37 stu- 
dents was designatc.d as the experimental group and another group 
of 37 was the control group. Both groups were given one form of 
the Vocabulary st-ibtest of the Diagnostic Reading Test at the begin- 
i^ng of the semester and another form at the end of the semester. 
The experimental group were given direct methods of inc^truction in 
voeauuiary Duilaing while the control group were given no such 
direction. Vocabulary instruction was Incidental. The scores of 
the two groups on the standardized test were analyzed. No sig- 
nificant differences were found between the gains in vocabularv 
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Cushenbery, Donald Glyde. "The Incergrade Plan of Grouping for 
Reading Instruction as Used in the Public Schools of Joplin, 
Missouri," Ed. D., University of Missouri, 1964, Supervisor: A. 
Stefl Artl6y, XXV, No. 3, 1780-1781. (Order No. 64-9352, Microfilm 
$2,75; Xerography $7.80, 166 pages.) 



A detailed study of the Intergrade plan of grouping for read- 
ing instruction as carried out in Joplin was completed. The meth- 
ods of research included extensive interviews and visits with school 
officials; a comparison of the measured reading achievement of 384 
pupiiS in Grades Four, Five, and Six with the achievement test ad- 
mmistered in 1954 when the "Joplin Plan" was Initiated; and inter- 
views with parents, teachers, and. principals in Joplin. From an 
analysis of the findings, the author concluded: (1) The chief ad- 

vantage of the plan seemed to be that there was a reduction in the 
number .of ability levels with which raaa 

(2} The Joplin Plan has resulted in reading achievement consider* 
ably above national grade norms and in excess of mental-age grade 
expectancy. Present achievement is considerably better than that 
demonstrated by. Joplin pupils prior to the initiation of the plan. 
(3) The "Joplin Plan" was widely accepted by the principals, teach- 
ers, and parents of Joplin. (4) Pupils in the three grades using 
the plan did an appreciable amount of voluntary reading as a part 
of the total reading program. 




69, Dalgon, Arthur. "The Dominant Theiaes In the Free Reading of 
Seventh'grade Students in Relation to the Factors of Sex and 
Reading Comprehension," Ed.D. , New York University, 1963. Vol. 

XXIV, No. 3, 1072. (Order No. 63-65.61, Mlcrofllin $2,75j Xerography 
$8.80, 191 pages.) 

The reading preferences of 60 boys and 60 girls in the seventh 
grade having low. averaee. and hiffh 
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vestigated to determine the relationship between the major themes 
in the novels chosen and the factors of sex and reading comprehen- 
sion. Various national, economic, and religious groups were re- 
presented. Students were not pressured to read specific books. At 
the end of the school year, reading records were collected and an- 
alyzed. The chi-square test of significance was used to determine 
the significance of quantitative variation in the readings of vari- 
ous tjqjes of novels. Eight general types of novels were reported 
read: novels focusing on animals, problems of adolescence, careers, 

historical events in American history, solution of mysteries, ad- 
ventures, and the problems of adults. Major themes were identified 
in animal novels as the effects of brutality and kindness on ani- 
mals; in pre-adolescent novels as family and community centered; 
in adolescent novels as peer group problems and the reconciliation 
of conflicting values. Career novels dealt with frustrations and 
gratifications in particular occupations; historical novels viewed 
events in American history’ through teen-age eyes; mystery novels, 
such as the Nancy Drew serlss for girls, concentrated on evoking 
the "gothic chill," and for boys in The Hardy Boys series, contin- 
uous violent physical activity was presented in apprehending the 
wrongdoers. Adventure novels posed threats to survival in unfa- 
miliar settings; and adult novels dealt with love, right and wrong, 
and the complexities of human behavior. Girls with high reading 
comprehension read the greatest number and variety and the most 
difficult books. Boys of high and average reading comprehension 
were not distinguishable from each other, concentrating irostly on 
adventure novels. Girls were more interested in the novel than 
boys and preferred themes involving introspection and emotional 
consequence. Boys preferred to read about continued violent phys- 
ical activity. Boys with low reading comprehension had the poorest 
records and read a few badly written mystery novels. Girls of 
average and low reading comprehension preferred animal stories, 
mysteries and problems of prsadc-lssci-ince and adolescence. 

70. Daniels, Paul Richard. "An Analysis of Primary Reading Vocabulary 
and the Development of Two Word Recognition Tests," Ed.D., Temple 
University, 1961. Vol. XXII, No, 5, 1526-1527. (Order No. 61- 
4061, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $5.00, 100 pages.) 

Readers from primer to sixth-grade level which were published 
or revised between 1940 and 1957 were analyzed to develop two com- 
parable forms of a word-recognition test to provide an accurate 
tool for measuring mastery of words commonly met at given reader 
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levels. Ninety-seven boys and one hundred end eleven girls in 
Grades One through Four were adnlnlstersd the tests using a 3ianual 
tachistoscopic techni<}ue. Words comnon to nine or more series 
were considered high frequency words at a level. Findings revealed 
that at the pre-primer level there were 42 high frequency words 
with 16 common to all series; at the primer level 93 high frequency 
words with 22 common to twelve series; at flr'st-reader level 20 
words were cwason to all aeries with 110 for nine or more series; 
at second-reader level there were 334 high frequency words but only 
37 common to all series; and at third reader level 852 words were 
common to all series with 149 occuring in twelve series. Testing 
revealed that the word-recognition test is reliable for readers at 
third level or below and test-retest evaluations are possible with 
the alternate . forms. The large increase in vocabulary occurs be- 
tween second and third reader levels and teachers should prepare 
children to meet this increase. 

b* Annunzio, Anthony. "An Investigation of the Effects of Three 
Different Reading Programs on Junior High School Students," Ed.D., 
Temple University, 1965. Vol. XXVI, No. 3, 1473-1474. (Order 
No. 65-9475, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $8.00, 173 pages.) 

The effects of three different reading programs on junior high 
school students were studied. The population consisted of three 
groups of 20 Caucasian seventh graders for the eight -month study. 
The pupils were matched on the bases of chronological age, IQ, 
reading grade, years in school, and sex. The three programs were 
structured in the following manner: Group I - experience with in- 

vestigator, Group II - basal instruction with investigator, and 
Group III - basal instruction without investigator, ihie following 
tests were used to determine the effect of instruction: Gates 

Reading Survey, Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, Betts 
Word Recognition, Informal Spelling Inventory, Stanford Achieve- 
ment (comprehension), Philadelphia English Usage, Philadelphia 
Mental Ability, and Otis Quick Scoring Test of Mental Ability. 

Group I obtained significantly higher scores than Group II in word 
recognition, English usage, and on all three intelligence tests, 
and on scores of achievement and intelligence when compared with 
Group III. Group II obtained significantly higher scores on speed, 
word recognition, and performance than Group III. Implications and 
conclusions are Included. 

Davis, Frank Reynolds, Jr. "Spaed of Reading and Rate of Recovery 
in Certain Physiological Subsystems,’* Fh.D., University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, 1963. Vol. XXIV, No. 12, 5188. (Order No. 
64-5212, Microfilm $2.73; Xerography $7.00, 148 pages.) 

The relationship between speed of reading and certain physio- 
logical variables was studied In 70 subjects drawn from the Cali- 
fornia Adolescent Growth Study pool. Institute of Human Develop- 
ment, University of California, Berkeley. Speed of reading was 




measured using the eye-movement camera* Other factors 'yere the 
assessed various dimensions within the domains of physiological 
functions at basal level, card io- vascular and respiratory adjust- 
ments after strenuous exercise, and psycho-physiological response 
to and recovery from startle stimulation. The mean scores of fast 
versus slow readers were compared on oxygen transport efficiency. 



physical {growth 9 psycho-physic- 



psycho-physioiogicai arousal level, 

logical reactivity, and physiological maturation, , Rapid reading 
was found to be associated with non-efficient oxygen transport fol- 
lowing exercise, early physiological maturation, accelerated rate 
of physical development, and low chronological age for Actual grade 
placement. Slow reading was associated with efficient oxygen trans- 
port following exercise, delayed rate of physiological maturation, 
delayed rate of physical development, and high chronological age 
for actual grade placement. Sub- systems of the i>hysiological domain 
would appear to account for a significant portion of the variance 
in reading rate. A general domain of physiological efficiency was 
not found i Efficiency in one physiological subsystem may be unre- 
lated to or incompatible with efficiency in another subsyst^. 



Davis, John Edwin. "The Ability of Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grade 
Pupils to Distinguish Between Fact and Opinion in an Experimentally 
Designed Reading Situation," Ed.D., University of Oregon, 1964. 
Adviser; C. W. Schminke, Vol. XXV, No. 3, 1781. Order No. 64-9765, 
Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $8.40, 181 pages.) 

The ability of fourth, fifth, and sixth-grade pupils to distin- 
guish between statements of fact and opinion was investigated. 
Specific questions dealt with: (1) differences between grades; 

(2) whether statements of fact or opinion are easily Identified; 

(3) sex differences within grades; (4) the relationship between 
ability to distinguish between fact and opinion and (a) reading 
achievement, (b) general intelligence j (c) socio-economic level, 
and (d) the ability of classroom teachers to Identify their most 
discriminative and least discriminative readers. A testing instru- 
ment was constructed and administered to the sample population of 
409 fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade students. A one page teachers* 
questionnaire was designed to elicit information pertaining to the 
teachers* knowledge of the most and least discriminative readers 

in the 15 classrooms involved. The statistical technique used was 
the t-ratlo. Generally, the subjects were not capable of distin- 
guishing between fact and opinion. Pupils in Grades Five and Six 
were more capable than pupils in Grade Four in distinguishing be- 
tween fact and opinion. The subjects were more capable in iden- 
tifying statements of fact than statements of opinion. No sig- 
nificant sex differences were found within any grade. Pupils in 
upper socio-economic groups were more capable in distinguishing 
between fact and opinion than pupils in the middle and lower class. 
Correlations between fact-opinion and reading achievement score 
were .430, .553, and .554 for the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 
Correlations between fact-opinion and general intelligance scores 
were .392, .621, and .553 for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 
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Correlations between teachers' choices of most discriminative and 
least discriminative readers were .775, .890, and .863 for the 
fourth, fifth* and sixth srades. 

74. Davis, Sister M. Catherine Elizabeth. ’*The Relative Effectiveness 
of Certain Evaluative Criteria for Determining Reading Levels,” 
R.S.M., Ed.D. , Temple University, 1964. Vol, XXV, No. 7, 3, 

967-3968. (Order No. 64-13,690, Microfilm $4*05; Xerography $17.80, 
395 pages.) 

The relative effectiveness of informal and formal evaluative 
criteria in determining Independent instructional and frustration 
reading levels was -studied. The informal evaluative materials in- 
cluded the Temple Informal Reading Inventory, Hotel Reading Place- 
ment Test, teachers* evaluations and pupils' self-evaluations. 

Formal evaluative material included the Gates Reading Survey. The 
subjects were 50 randomly selected fourth-grade students. Each 
subject was given the Gates Reading Survey, W,I.S.C. (Verbal) ♦ 

Word Recognition Test, Temple and the Hotel Reading Place- 

ment Test. The statistical analysis included the use of mean dif- 
ferences and coefficients of correlation. From the results the 
author concluded that at the Independent reading level, standard- 
ized tests greatly overrated the levels established by informal 
inventories, showed more agreement with teachers' evaluations than 
informal measures, rated students some^diat lower than students 
rated themselves, and showed more agreement with evaluations, based 
on story-type than with those based on science. At the instruc- 
tional level, standardized tests showed somewhat more agreement 
with informal tests, but not enough to be substituted for them; 
rated some students lower than their teachers' evaluations; and 
rated students lower than they rated themselves. At the frustre- 
tion level, standardized tests underestimated this level, when com- 
pared with Informal measures, and rated most students lower than 
their teachers did and much lower than pupils rated themselves. 
Informal measures were compared. Despite their moderate correla- 
tions, non- standardized measures yielded mean differences and 
actual ranges great enough to discourage substitution of one for 
the other. P'upils' self-evaluations were not influenced by intelli- 
gence, type of material* or sex. 

75 . Deasy, John Peter. "Word Analysis Skills In the Intermediate Grades," 
Ed.D., Dos ton university school of education, iVbO. Voi. XXI, 

No. 7, 1868-1869. (L. C. Card No. Mic 60-5584, Microfilm $3.45; 

Xerography $11.95, 265 pages.) 

A survey was made of the workbooks of six basic reader series 
and four supplementary phonics series to determine the word analysis 
skills emphasized In the Intermediate grades. Nine word-analysis 
tests were constructed Including Syllabication, Accent, Root Words 
and Compound Words, Prefixes and Suffixes, Vowel Sounds and Dia- 
critical marks to measure the skills found in the workbooks. A 
Visual Test, Auditory Test, and a test of Homophones were con- 
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structed to test related skills. Standardized tests included the 
Gates Reading Survey, Spelling List of the Stanford Achievement 
Tests, Beta Test from Otis Intelligence Series, the Boston Univer- 
sity Word Pronunciation Teat and a dictions:^ spelling test. Sub- 
jects viere 298 fourth, fifth, and sixth grade students. Tne data 
were analyzed with IBM equipment to secure measures of central ten- 
dency, variation, and intercorrelations for the tests. Intermediate 
word analysis skills defined were consonant sound, vowel sounds 
and principles, root words, compounds and endings, prefixes and 
suffixes, syllabication, accent, diacritical marks and dictionary 
spellings, and visual discrimination of word patterns. Twenty-six 
out of twenty-seven word analysis skills were significantly related 
to word pronunciation whxle reading comprehension was held constant. 
Twenty- five out of twenty- seven word analysis skills were signifi- 
cantly related to spelling while reading comprehension was held 
constant. Holding reading comprehension constant, word analysis 
skills tend to relate more closely to pronunciation and spelling 
than to reading vocabulary. Ability to conibine prefixes and suf- 
fixes with root words in a meaningful c*i>ntext appears to be the 
only exception to this trend. 

76. DeGrow, Gerald Samuel. ^'A Study of the Effects of the Use of 

Vertical Reading Ability Groupin}$s for Reading Classes as Compared 
with Heterogeneous Groupings in Grades Four, Five, snd Six in the 
Port Huron Area Public Schools of Michigan Over a Three- Year 
Period,"* Ed.U. , The University of Michigan, 1963. XXIV, No. 8, 

3166. (Order No. 64-804, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $4.20, 80 
pages.) 

Vertical ability groupings varaus heterogeneously grouped 
classes in reading in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades %ws stu- 
died over a period of three years. A One- Year Study of 10 percent 
random sample from a group of 1200 students in Grades Four, Five 
and Six, grouped vertically for reading and matched on IQ, grade 
level, sex and reading scores, with an equal nund>er from a control 
group heterogeneously grouped according to regular grade level, 
showed no significant difference:? bet%ieen groups ^en measured by 
the California Achievement Test. Only 32 parents did not favor 
vertical grouping, and teachexs and building principals overwhelm- 
ingly recommended continwsnce of this type of grouping. The Four- 
Year-Cross-SectionsiX Comparison study of intelligence quotients and 
reading scores of sixth grade students during the two years pre- 
vious to the experiment and for the two years of the experiment in- 
dicated no difference in the mean reading achievement gains of 
those in the vertical ability group. The Three- Year Longitudinal 
Comparison of reading scores of 180 students vertically grouped 
for reading ia Grades Four, Five, and Six showed no significant 
differences in gains made by each group. Although all participants 
were in favor of vertical ability grouping, it did not contribute 
to reading achievement gainc , 
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77. Di Nell©, Nario C. '*WISC Subtett Pattemt as Predictors of Reading 
Achievement of First Grade Boys,** Ph.D., llie University of Iowa, 
1965. Co-chairmen: Siegfaar Muehl, Jack Bagford, Vol. XXVI, No. 10, 

5862. (Order No. 66-3422, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $5.20, 103 
pages.) 




A study was conducted to determine whether the end-of-year 
reading achievesDent of first grade boys could better be predicted 
by some combination of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
(Wise) scores and reading readiness subtest scores than by either 
of these measures used independently, whether first grade boys 
assigned to extreme (high and low) reader groups on the basis of 
their performance on a reading achievement test given at the end 
of first grade (with IQ controlled) show unique subtest patterns 
on a Wise administered at the beginning of the year, and whether 
there would be any reliable differences between their Verbal and 
Performance scores. One hundred twenty subjects were selected ran- 
domly from a population of first grade boys from the Iowa City 
Community School District. Eliminated from the sample were boys 
tdso had repeated kin lergarten or first grade or who had been Iden- 
as mentally rjetarded, physically handicapped, or emotionally 
maladjusted. The subjects ranged in age from 6-0 to 7-2 with a 
mean age of 6,7. Their WISC Pull Scale IQ*s ranged from 84 to 
139 with a mean of 112.7. The Metropolitan Reading Achievement 
test was used as a criterion measure, and subtests of the Harri- 
son-Stroud test and WISC Subtests, WISC Verbal and Performance, and 
Pull Scale Scores were used independently and in combination with 
each other as predictor variables. Reading Readiness i'’i?iriable8 
contributing significant betas to the final Pearson r correlation 
were Using Symbols, Using Context, and Auditory Clues, and Q1 ring 
the Names of the Letters. The only WISC subiest which contributed 
a significant beta in combination with subtests of the Harrison- 
Stroud test was Arithmetic. Information, Digit Span, and Object 
Assembly subtests contributed significant betas to the final Pear- 
son r correlation. No reliable differences in WISC scores were 
obtained between the two reader groups. Numerical correlations are 
included. 

78. Dirienso, Angelo Eugene. **A Conqiarison of Seventh and Eighth Grade 
Pupil Achleve^nt in a Basal and Non-Basal Reading Program," Ph.D., 
The Univeraity of Connecticut, 1964. Vol. XXV, No. 8, 4491-4492. 
(Order No. 65-2703, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $7.60, 162 pages.) 




A comparative study of a basal and a non-basal reading program 
at the seventh- and eighth-grade level waa completed. The popula- 
tion included eight Instructional groups. Two eighth- and two 
seventh- grade groups were assigned to each of the reading programs. 
All classes were pre-tested with the lowa Silent Reading Test, Form 
AM. After one semester of instruction, all puplla were retested 
with the same test using Form CM. The interests of the total popu- 
lation were identified through the Science Research Associates 
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Junior Inventory. Data from the Iowa Tests were analysed statisti- 
cally through the use of a Fortran Program employing the I.B.M. 

1620 Computer and 1622 Accounting Machine. The SRA Data and 

recreational reading records were evaluated by use of descriptive 
statistical procedures. In the summary of findings^ the author 
states that the readins methods emnloved a 4 <^4 ^ Atma. 1 «• 

affect the achievement in reading of the population using either 
the basal or non-basal program. No significant difference was 
found in growth of children of the six areas of reading skills mea- 
sured by the Iowa Silent Reading Tests. Neither the basal nor the 
non-basal program seemed to have a measurable effect upon the atti- 
tudes toward readLig or on recreational reading habits. 

Dolan, Sister Mary Edward. '*A Comparative Study of Reading Achieve- 
ment at the Fourth Grade Level Under Two Methods of Instruction, 
Modified Linguistic and Traditional Basal," P.B.V.M. , Ph.D., 
University of Minnesota, 1963. Adviser: Guy L. Bond, XXV, *No. 3 

1782. (Order No. 6A-7277, Microfilm $3.55; Xerography $12.60, 

276 pages.) 

The effect of two methods of instruction in word recognition 
skills was Investigated to compare the mean reading achievement of 
beginning fourth-grade children and the mean reading achievement of 
the slow, average, and bright children. In addition, the power of 
six word recognition skills to predict seven reading abilities was 
investigated. The population consisted of 407 students from one 
school district in Dubuque, Iowa, and 411 students from a second 
school district in, Detroit, Michigan. All subjects were given the 
Lorge-Thorndike Non-Verbal Intelligence Test, the Gates Reading 
Survey, the Bond Developmental Reading Test, and the Bond Silent 
Reading Diagnostic Test. Three statistical techniques were used to 
analyre the data: analysis of covariance, t-tests, and multiple 

regression. From an analysis of the results, the author declared 
that the students of the experimental group (composite approach 
with a modified linguiatic c»iq>haal8) recognized words in isolation 
more readily, used the context with greater facility, had fewer 
orientation problems, possessed greater ability to analyze words 
visually, and had greater phonetic knowledge than the control boys 
and girls. The experimental students read faster and more accu- 
rately, had larger vocabularies, comprehended better, and were more 

to retain faccual information than the control boys and girls. 
Children of all mental levels profited from instruction under the 
experimental method,, but those of average and low ability gained 
more than those of high ability. Girls benefited slightly more 
than boys. The author also indicated that six word recognition 
skills could predict, to tome extent, the seven general reading 
abilities. 
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80* Donn, Patsy Alvanell. "The Relationship Between Reading Readiness 
and Level of Adjustment in the Intermediate Grades," Ed.D., North 
Texas State University, 1965. Vol. XXVI, No. 7, 3753. (Order No. 
65-15,114, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $5.60, 115 pages.) 

Attv; A,c;A.muxvuoujip % jm . gx.4DrUi$ cnsCiQX^g tu XCVeXB 

of adjustment and to achievement in the intermediate grades was 
examined. Factors of reading readiness considered were sex, in- 
telligence, chronological age at entry, reading readiness, reading 
achievement, and school grades. The population studied Included 
410 boys and 415 girls enrolled in the intermediate grades in the 
schools of a city in Texas. Measures were obtained with the SRA 
Achievement Series, Harrison- Stroud Reading Readiness Profiles, 
California Test of Mental Maturity, and Ullmann's "Forced Choice 
Test" as a level of adjustment. The measure of school grades. was 
obtained from permanent record folders. All factors investigated 
were found to be related to level of adjustment at the intermediate 
l.evel. The factors of reading readiness which were related to 
levels of adjustment and achievement at the intermediate level were 
sex, chronological age at school entry, and IQ. Boys in general 
seemed to be more adversely affected in adjustment and achievement 
by starting to school younger than six years seven months than were 
girls. Additional findings, recommendations for future study, and 
recommendations for curricular change are included. 

81. Domey, William Patrick. "The Effectiveness of Reading Instruction 
in the Modification of Certain Attitudes Toward Authority Figures 
of Adolescent I^elinquents: An Evaluation of Changes in Attitudes 

Toward Authority Figures, Behavior, and Reading Ability of Adoles- 
cent Delinquent Boys," Ph.D. , New York University, 1963. Vol. XXV, 
No. 2, 999-1000. (Order No. 64-6550, Microfilm $3.30; Xerography 
$11.50, 253 pages.) 

The effect of reading instruction on a group of adolescent 
delinquents’ attitudes and behavior was investigated. Thirty-sevem 
subjects were divided into three equal groups matched on the basis 
of age, I.Q., reading ability, and length of probation. The groups 
were also equated for ethnic background. The groups were given 
either re< ling instruction, swimming instruction, or no treatment. 
The results were separately organized according to effects of the 
various forms of treatment on certain attitudes toward authority 
figures, behavior, and reading ability. Each subject was given a 
pre-post series of tests. In addition, a follow-up study was done 
on each subject 18 months after the termination of the experiment. 
From an analysis of the results the author concludes that reading 
instruction is effective in modifying certain attitudes toward 
authority figures of adolescent delinquents and, concomitantly, 
there is an improvement in the behavior of the adolescent delin- 
quents . 
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82 . Drew, Alfred Stantalau*. *The Relationship of General Reading 
Ability and Other Factors to School and Job Performance of 
Machinist Apprentices,” Ph.D,, University of Wisconsin, 1962. 
Adviser: Edward A. Krug, XXIIl, No. 4, 1261. (Order No. 62-4672, 
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Scores from the Diagno^ttic Reading Tests, California Short 
Form Test of Mental Maturity, Ruder Preference Record (mechanical 
Interest area), Furdue Mechanical Adaptability Test, Bennett's Test 
of Mechanical Comprehension, grades in "quality” and "quantity" ci 
work in Blueprint Reading, Mathematics, Metallurgy, Metal Trades 
Science and Machine Shop Technology, and bi-monthly job-performance 
ratings were utilised to examine the correlation between standard- 
ised test scores and the school and job performance of machinist 
apprentices in a School of Adult and Vocational Education'. Sub- 
jects were all males and chiefly high school graduates, average age 
20, grouped into three categories: (1) N of 97, all who entered 

school and took a reading test, (2) M of 65, those who took the 
reading test and completed 576 hours of related instruction, and, 
(3) N of 33, those who took the reading test, completed 576 hours 
of Instruction, and who were also indentured at least two years by 
a machinery-equipment manufacturing company. For the sixty-height 
apprentices the majority of relations between reading scores and 
school grades were positive and significant. High interrelation- 
ahlps existed between predictor variables, especially reading 
scores and mental maturity. The most promising predictors for 
school achievement were total comprehension score, effective read- 
ing rate, and mental maturity score. For job performance ratings, 
the mechanical adaptability score and effective reading rate were 
the most promising predictors. Mental maturity and mechanical 
comprehension also warranted consideration as predictors of job 
performance. Mechanical interest was not related to school or job 
performance. All relations between school grades and total-score 
job ratings were positive, but aignlflcant relations were limited 
to the metallurgy, technology, "total quality," and "total quan- 
tity" school grades. ‘ Parcentile rank comparisons indicated that, 
generally, the reading performance of 97 apprentices was as good 
as or better than that of high school seniors and college fresh- 
men. Generally, the apprentices who completed the most work also 
received the best grades. 



83 . Duffy, Rita Martin. "The Effect of a Reading Improvement Program 
on the Reading Canprehenslon of Second Grade Boys Attending the 
Double-Sessioned Claasea in the Fainedge Public Elementary Schools, 
Betbpage, Hew York," Ed.D., Hew York University, 1963. Chairman: 
Julius Scott, Vol. XXV, No. 2 , 961-962, (Order No, 64-6530, 
Mlcrcfllm $2.75; Xerography $6.20, 126 pages.) 

The implementation of an administrative plan to provide addi- 
tional instruction tine for children attending double sessions and 
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the effect of a reading inproveisent program, utilizing the addition- 
al instruction time, on the reading comprehension of a selected 
group of second-grade boys were investigated. In the findings re- 
lated to the ad\i!lnlstratlve plan, the author concludes that the 
implementation of an administrative plan to provide additional In- 

tioo ^ jtwg f doizl^Xs^ssf^s Xoii cHXXdirss* stzccsss ftzX • ?oXlo^^ 

ing a comparison of pre-test and post-teet results on the G' 

Primary Reading Test, the author states that the tests shoved no 
significant improvement in the reading comprehension of the group 
of selected second-grade boys who participated in the reading im- 
provement program. 

84. Dugger, Jerold Orville, **A Study of the Reading Growth of Inter- 
mediate Grade Pupils in the Public Schools of'Moab, Utah.*' 

(Research Study No. I.) Ed.D«, Colorado State College, 1963, XXIV, 
No. 3, 1093. (Order No. 63-5898, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography 
$7.60, 164 pages.) 

Intermediate grade pupils were stuc'.ed to determine their 
level of reading achlevamant, the relationship between pupil mo- 
bility and reading progress, and the types of reading errors made. 
The reading vocabulary and comprehension sections of the Iowa Tests 
of Basic Skills were given to 468 pupils who were grouped by mental 
age as high, average, and low mental ability. Students were also 
grouped as original pupils, those having all education in Moab 
schools, transfer pupils, and those having attended two or more 
schools including the present one. Transfer pupils were further 
categorized according to the number of schools attended : two 

schools, three schools, and four or more schools. The percentage 
of reading comprehension skill errors made by pupils on specific 
test Items was compared for the original pupils, the transfer pu- 
pils, and the total grade. The medians of scores on both parts of 
the reading test were compared for original and transfer pupils 
for each grade as to their position relative to the fiftieth per- 
centile. The total fourth and sixth grades ranked below the fifti- 
eth percentile on median vocabulary score, while the total fifth 
grade ranked above. The total fourth and fifth grades ranked above 
the fiftieth percentile, but the sixth grade ranked below the fifti- 
eth percentile on median comprehetition scores. An analysis of 
vocabulary test scores for the categories of pupil mobility by men- 
tal ability levels showed a significant difference among the means 
in the fourth grade, but no significant differences among means in 
the fifth or sixth grades. Comprehension test scores for the cate- 
gories of pupil mobility by mental ability levels showed only a 
significant difference among the mean!) in the fourth grade. All 
three grade levels had the greatest comprehension deficiencies In 
the evaluation and organization skills for both the original and 
transfer pupils. No specific conclusions were drawn, but It was 
recommended that a long range reading Improvement program be under- 
taken .. the Moab elementary schools. 
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85. Dukea, Ben Marshall. ’'Anxiety, Self Concept, Readying Achievement 
and Creative Thinking in Four Socio-Economic Status Levels," Ed.D. , 
University of Alabama, 1964. Vol. XXV, No. 12, Part I, 7076. 

(Order No. 65-4950, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $6.80, 145 pages.) 

The relationship of anxiety, self-concept, reading achieve- 
ment and creative thinking among four socio-economic status levels 
was investigated. Two hundred fifth-grade boys and girls were se- 
lected from a large group of fifth-grade students and placed in one 
of four socio-economic status levels according to the Mc6ulre:-White 
"Index of Social-Status Form": Upper-middle, Lower-middle, Upper- 

lover and Lower- lower. Administered to each subject were the Chil- 
dren's Manifest Anxiety Scale, Reeder Adaption of the Brownfain 
Categories Inventory, and the Minnesota Tests of Creative Thinking, 
Abbreviated Form VII. Reading achievement scores were obtained 
from the Stanford Achievement Battery, Intermediate Form. A 4 x 2 
analysis of variance was used to determine variations among the 
socio-economic status levels; a product-moment coefficient of cor- 
relation was used to determine relationships; and t ratios were, 
computed to determine significance of differences. The following 
are some of the results reported: (1) Although the mean reading 

scores of the middle class groxips were higher than the lower class 
groups, the scores were not significantly higher. (2) The lower 
class students had significantly higher anxiety scores. (3) The 
self-concept scores of the students did not differ significantly. 
(4) On tasks of verbal creative fluency, verbal creative flexibili- 
ty, and verbal creative originality, middle class students achieved 
significantly higher scores. 



86. Dykstra, Robert. "The Relationship Between Selected Reading 

Readiness Measures of Auditory Discrimination and Reading Achieve- 
ment at the End of First Grade," Ph.D. , University of Minnesota, 
1962. XXrV, No. 1, 195. (Order No, 63-4283, Microfilm $3.30; 
Xerography $11.50, 255 pages.) 



Auditory discrimination ability as a predictor of reading 
achievement in first grade was investigated in a group of 331 boys 
and 301 girls in 26 first grade classrooms. Auditory discrimina- 
tion measures were selected from the Gates Reading Readiness Test, 
the Harrlson-Stroud Reading Readiness Profiles, the Murphy-Durrell 
Diagnostic Reading Readiness Tests, and the Readlrtg /Aptitude Tests. 
R^'.adin;^ achievement was measured by the v&rd recognll Lon and para- 
g aph i tacUng subteste of the Gates Primary Reading T^ist. Intelli- 
gence XiiJtB evaluated by the Lorge-Thomdike Intelligen te Test. The 
intelligence test and the auditory discrimination testa were given 
the first four weeks of school, and the reading tests were adminis- 
tered the following spring. Girls were found to be significantly 
superior in readiness for reading and in reading achievement. It 
is difficult to predict beginning success in reading even when 
information is available concerning measures of auditory discrimi- 
nation, intelligence, and chronological age at the beginning of 
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first grade. Many factors are important In learning to read, in 
addition to auditory discrimination ability. Intelligence is re- 
lated to first grade reading achievement to such an extent that 
additional readiness testing beyond intelligence testing improves 
prediction very little. 
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Easley, Glenn Truett, **The Draw-A-Man Test as an Index of Reading 
Readiness," Ed.D., Washington State University, 1964. Chairman: 
LcRoy C. Olsen, Vol. XXV, No. 5, 2881. (Order No. 64-11,583, 
Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $4.40, 83 pages.) 

The results of kindergarten children’s Draw-A-Man Test were 
correlated with their first grade reading achievement. The author 
reported a predictive validity correlation of .64 between the Draw- 
A-Man Test and reading achievement. He also reported a correlation 
of .33 between reading achievement and a group Intelligence test 
score. It was suggested that the kindergarten age drawings reflect 
an aspect of development that is more related to reading readiness 
than the visual structured Intelligence test. 

Edgar, David Eugene. "Vision as It Relates to Reading at the 
College Level," Ed.D., The University of Florida, 1965. Chalimian: 
George D. Spache, Vol. XXVI, No. 10, 5862-5863. (Order No. 66- 
2018, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $7.40, 159 pages.) 

The relationship between vision and change in levels of reading 
skills as a result of a reading improvement course and the effect 
of uncorrected vision problems upon these relationships were studied. 
One hundred eighty subjects were selected from the lowest one-third 
according to reading skill of the entering freshmen class at Stetson 
University. Tests were administered both before and after a read- 
ing improvement course to determine changes in reading skills. 

The Ortho Rater was used for individual vision screening. Thirteen 
vision variables, six reading variables, two measures of mental 
ability, and two measures of academic achievement were utilised. 

The fr’cores of 63 variables were factorised; nine factors were pre- 
cipitated. The scores of 51 subjects who failed vision screening 
tests were factorised, and 12 factors were precipitated. It was 
concluded that there were independent measures of vision which 
could be measured by a commerical vision screening battery. Right 
eye acuity was found to be an important measure of vision, since 
it was definitely related to acuity imbalance. Students with un- 
corrected vision problems had significantly higher relationships 
between right eye acuity and initial r<sading skills, reading skill 
changes, academic achievement measures, and mental ability measures. 
Reading skills wete relatively Independent of measures of vision 
skills. It was suggested that subjecl?« might be able to control 
vision problems during short periods of testing. 

Edgecomb, Philip Leslie. "Effects of Conceptual and Factual Verbal 
Presentations Upon Reading Achievement," Fh.D. , Pennsylvania State 
University, 1961. XXII, No, 11, 3944. (Order No. 62-2018, 

Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $6.60, 137 pages.) 

The educational effectiveness of reading materials prepared 
for a unit on Producing Clean Quality Milk, taught to high school 
vocational agriculture students, was evaluated. Conceptual and 
factvial versions of the material were used along with combinations 
of the two. Four presentation methods, given in the order in which 
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they were read* were utiltzedJ conceptual*conceptual, conceptual- 
factual, factual-conceptual, and factual^ factual. The major vari- 

ables were presentation methods, grade levels, and schools* Stu- 
dent achievement was appraised by scores on a test of knowledge of 
specific facts and reading comprehension achievement. The diffi- 
culty level of the material was evaluated at ninth grade. The 
tests used were tried out in a pilot study prior to the experiment. 
The population consisted of students from twelve schools vdiich were 
randomly selected from Pennsylvania schools with vocational agri- 
cultural departments having a minimum of twelve students in each 
grade. The Cooperative English test was utilized as a fiieasure of 
reading achievement. Analysis of covariance was used to test the. 
major hypotheses and correlated "t” tests made for gains in stu- 
dent scores. The analysis Indicated that (1) student achievement 
in reading the presentations- was greater for students in Grades 
Eleven and Twelve than in Grades Nine and Ten on both tests, (2) no 
significant differences la student achievement in reading the pre- 
sentations were found between the four presentation methods when 
evaluated by the two tests, (3) student achievement in reading the 
presentations varied among the schools when evaluated by the two 
tests, (4) students with dairying projects, whose parents had dairy- 
ing as a major farm interest, had higher pretest and reading achieve- 
ment scores on the subject matter but there was little difference 
in gain scores 0 The author concluded that the reading ability of 
each group of students should be considered in the selection and 
preparation of educational materials. Authors should carefully 
consider their educational objectives in writing a single version 
of a text and recommending that it be usdd by all grade levels. 
Teachers should be trained to select material most effective for 
specific groups of students. 

90. Edwards, Donald Lewis. "The Relation of Concept of Reading to 
Intelligence and Reading Achievement of Fifth Grade Children," 

Ed.D., University of Buffalo, 1962. XXIII, No. S, 1603-1604. 

(Order No. 62-4637, Microfilm $2.75j Xerox $8.60, 187 pages.) 

A reading concept test was developed, based on verbal and non- 
verbal samples of reading behavior, in which students chose be- 
tween descriptive phrases which appeared to be of equal value but 
were different in validity. Twenty triads of reading- behavior 
phrases were developed with the student determining which were 
characteristic of the good reader. Responses were weighted as to 
"function" or "form" with form constituting a response inappro- 
priate to the theoretical concept of reading. The preliminary 
investigation and an exploratory stqdy, using six students reading 
six months below intelligence grade placement and six students 
reading six months above intelligence grade placement, supported 
the hypothesis that a relationship exists, independent of intelli- 
gence, between a child's acquired concept of reading and his achieve 
went in reading. However, a major experiment using 274 fifth- 
graders indicated conclusively that Reading Concept Test scores 




have no value in predicting reading achievement test scores. The 
author suggested that the Reading Concept Test was sensitive to the 
effect of whether or not children read habitually. • This factor 
was accoiDmodated in the exploratory study but not in the major ex- 
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reading achievement test scores are not necessarily valid predic- 
tors of whether children read habitually. 

Einstein, Florence. **A Comparative Study of Reading Achievement 
of Seventh-Grade Junior High School Boys in a Low Socio-Economic 
Area of New York City 1945 and 1957,'* Hi.D., New York University, 
1960. XXI, No. 10, 3014. (L. C. Card No. Mic 60-3741, Microfilm 

$2.75; Xerox $8.20, 180 pages.) 

A group of 225 seventh-grade negro boys attending school 
in 1945 were compared with a group o;! 383 negro boys attending 
school in 1957 by usei of the Pintner General Ability Tests and 
the Stanford Achievement Reading Tests. The two groups were 
found to be significantly different in reading ability and chron- 
ological age, so 168 matched pairs were selected, with a mean 
chronological age of 12 years and 6 months, and a mean. I.Q. of 
81.6. A number of factors were analysed which established that 
the area from which the sample came was among the lowest socio- 
economic areas in the city. Analysis of the matched pairs re- 
vealed no significant differences in reading achievement between 
the 1945 and 1937 groups. The reading level on the average was 
below the seventh-grade norm but above the expectancy level in 
terms of mental age. 

Ellis, Upshur Berkley* "The Initiation of Developmental Reading 
Programs in the Junior High Schools of Bucks County, Pennsylvania," 
Ed.D., Temple University, 1963. XXIV, No. 7, 2779. (Order No. 
64-1127, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $9.45, 207 pages.) 

Interview questionnaires were used to analyze critically the 
way junior high schools initiated their developmental reading pro- 
gram. Data collected from the principal, the reading coordinator, 
the librarian, and a reading teacher from each of the 16 schools 
interviewed revealed that many of the larger schools began their 
reading programs before 1959; English chairmen, guidance counselors, 
and reading teachers were involved In the initial planning, aided 
by the assistant county superintendent, and in seme cases, by book 
company specialists; reading teachers were obtained by training 
regular staff, hiring experienced teachers, and transferring ele- 
mentary teachers; in-service training was provided prior to ini- 
tiating programs; students were grouped homogeneously in most schools 
and three-fourths of the schools taught reading in English classes; 
schools relied on teacher judgment, testing, and student reading 
records to evaluate the student reading programs. Many different 
educational media and materials were used. A lack of desire to 
teach reading and a failure of teachers to accept responsibility 
to teach reading were noted as the most serious problems. 
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Ernatt, Raynsond. ”A Survey of Pupils* Attitudes Toward Intergrade 
Ability Grouping fot Reading Instruction,** Fh.D., Wayne State 

1 0^0 'Dii«*Vi I? 1 1 aursv>f*li Y W ^ MS'!. 

(Order No. 64-9533, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $7.80, 167 pages.) 



The attitudes of intermediate grade pupils toward intergrade 
ability grouping for reading instruction were investigated. Spe- 
cific responses were elicited concerning spetwAl reading classes, 
personal relations, and parental expectations. The sample pppula- 
tion included 582 Intermediate grade children. The measuring in- 
struments employed were a Pu<>il Opinionnaire and an Interview 
Schedule. The Opinionnaire was administered to the entire popula- 
tion; interviews were conducted with 25 percent of the pupils se- 
lected by a quota sample. A statistical inference process, involv- 
ing the chi square distribution, wad employed with items which ap- 
peared in the opinionnaire. The author revealed that the reading 
group assignment and the grade level and/or the school attended 
may have influenced the pupils* attitudes toward grouping and re- 
sponses to the Pupil Opinionnaire and Interview Schedule. From 
an analysis of the findings the author states that pupils assigned 
to the lowest reading group provided evidence by their responses 
that: (1) They were significantly less favorable toward their read- 

ing teacher than the pupils in the higher groups. (2) They were 
significantly more dissatisfied with their group ^assignment than 
the pupils in the higher groups. (3) The personal relations were 
significantly more strained in their group than In the higher groups. 
(4) Their parents were significantly less favorable toward the 
grouping plan than the parents of pupils assigned to higher reading 
groups . 

Evans, Jackie Merion. ’’The Deveippment of Auditory Discrimination 
in Third-Grade Students by Use of Tape-Recorded Materials,*' Ed.D., 
North Texas State University, 1965. Vol. XXVI, No. 7, 3696. 

(Order No. 65-15, 116, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $4.40, 84 pages.) 

An auditory program, an adaptation of Durrell*s Building 
Word Power, was developed for this study. The auditory program 
was composed of 40 segments of 15 minutes each, recorded on mag- 
netic tape. Tape recorders were used in the third grade program 
to determine whether auditory discrimination can be developed 
through the use of the program, the effect on spelling skills, 
and the effect of the auditory program on the upper and lower one- 
third of the experinxintal group. The experimental groups consisted 
of 118 pupils, and 115 pupils from the same two schools acted as 
controls for the eight-week program. Pretest and post-test data 
were obtained from the Rush Hughes Auditory Test, the C.I.D. Audi- 
tory Test W-22, the Gray Oral Reading Teats «nd the Durrell Spel- 
ling Test. Age, sex, and IQ were determined from school records. 

It was indicated that auditory discrimination conld be improved by 
use of a program of tape-recorded e::ercise8, and that word recog- 
nition skills Improved as auditory discrimination Improved. No 
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significant improvement was shown in spelling skills. It was 
found that students with poor auditory discrimination derive more 
benefit from the program than did those with good discrimination. 
Recommendations for future investigations are also Included, 
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Evertts, Eldonna L. "An Investigation of the Structure of Children’s 
Oral I^neuaore OomoareH v-tHi 
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Listening Comprehension," Ed.D. , Indiana University, 1961. Adviser: 
Ruth G. Strickland, XXIi, No. 9, 3038. (Order No. 62-134, Microfilm 
$4.60; Xerox $16.20, 358 pages.) 



Mental maturity, paternal occupation, parent's years of 
formal schooling, silent reading ability, oral reading ability, and 
listening were variables assessed in determining the relationship 
between children's oral language and the structure of the language 
for sixth-grade pupils to silent reading comprehension, oral read- 
ing interpretation, and listening comprehension. Oral language 
was recorded mechanically while the students visited or told stories 
in small groups. The 2500 responses which were analysed resulted 
in a total frequency of 4,066 structural patterns and 262 utter- 
ances. There were 1, 041 different structural patterns of which 
26 accounted for 46.61 per cent of the total frequency of struc- 
tural patterns. Hie fifteen types of subordinate elements were 
identified a total of 6,660 times. Significant differences were 
found between the use of subordinate elements and occupational 
status, mother's education, verbal Intelligence, and chronological 
age. Significant differences were found between the use of mov- 
ables and mother's education, verbal intelligence, father's educa- 
tion, >ind mental age. A relationship exists between the structure 
of children's oral language and silent reading comprehension, oral 
reading interpretation, and listening comprehension. The author 
concluded that maturity of oral language seems to be a composite 
of many linguistic skills which influence in varying degrees the 
use and structure of oral language at the sixth-grade level. The 
results indicated a closer relationship between oral language and 
reading than has been previously recognised. 

96. Evvard, Evelyn. "A Corparative Study of Two Groups of Children 
with Reading Disability," Ed.D., Arlsona State University, 1964. 
Chairman: D. I. O'Beirne, Vol. XXV, No. 11, 6429-6430. (Order 

No. 64-12, 834, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $5.00, pages.) 

A comparative study of two groups of children who had not 
learned to read after. one year of school was completed to deter- 
mine whether there were differences in visual and auditory per- 
ception and behavioral traits. One group of children emphasised 
the visaal approach to reading (Basic Curriculum Series; Scott 
Foresman), and the other group had been taught by a method that 
emphasisod the auditory approach (Phonetic Keys to Reading; Econ- 
omy Company). Comparlsan groups of successful readers also were 
tested. The ^pulation in this study consisted of 40 children 
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who had not learned to read and 25 successful readers. The un- 
successful readers were compared, taking 20 istudenf^s In each 
method. The successful readers compared 11 children In the Basic 
Method with 14 In the Phonetic Keys Method. Tests administered 
to determine the visual and auditory perceptual abilities and 
behavior traits Included (1) subtests of the WISC, (2) subtests 
of the Monroe Primary Reading Aptitudes, (3) subtests of the SRA 
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Thurstone Street Gestalt Completion (Form 1950-B), (6) Monroe 
Auditory Discrimination Test, (7) subtests of the Keystone Tele- 
binocular Visual Screening Battery, (8) a test of auditory acuity, 
and (9) Stott's Behavioral Traits Check List. In the findings the 
author states that, at the five percent level of confidence, t- 
values for the combined auditory tests indicated significant dif- 
ferences between the means (1) of the two failure groups in favor 
of the Phonetic Key's groups, (2) of the two Phonetic Key's groups 
in favor of the success group, and (3) the two Scott Frresman 
groups in favor of the success group. On the combined visual tests ; 
t-values of significance were obtained between the two failure 
groups in favor of the Scott Foresman group and the two Phonetic 
Keys group© in which the success group obtained the higher mean. 
There were no significant differences between the two failure 
groups in behavioral traits, nor were there differences between 
the two successful groups. Significant differences between the 
failure and success groups were in traits of Inherent Leadership 
and Aggressive Domination, favoring the success groups. 
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Farinella, John Thomas. ”An Appraisal of Teacher Knowledge of 
Phonetic Analysis and Structural Analysis," Ph.!)., University of 
Connecticut, 1960. 30CI, h'o. 7, 1805»18C8 <L. C. Card No. Mic 

60-5226, Microflla $2.65; Xerox $9.25, 204 pages.) 

An analysis of the teacher's man^uals of four widely used ele- 
mentary basal reading aeries was made to define the phonetic and 
structural analysis skills reconmended for instruction. A test 
to appraise teacher knowledge of these skillis was constructed and 
administered to 394 teachers in Grades One through Six, and to a 
special group known to have knowledge of these skills. Compari- 
sons were made between teachers , college graduates and liberal arts 
graduates, non-degree, bachelors, and masters degree teachers, and 
various levels of graduate- credit teachers. The author concluded 
that a large ntnober of teachers showed a marked deficiency in 
knowledge of skills tested. Type of college attended made no dif- 
ference in performance, and an advanced degree could not be taken 
as an indication of better knowledge of phonetic and structural 
analysis skills. 

Feldmaim, Shirley Clark. "Visual Perception Skills of Children and 
Their Relation to Reading," Ph.D., Columbia University, 1961. 

XXII, No. 4, 1084-1085 (Order No. 61-3878, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox 
$5.00, 98 pagei.) 

Ninety-five children from kindergarten through Grade Five 
were measured on intelligence, the Bender Gestalt Tcist# Reversals 
Test, the Street Gestalt Completion Test, and two re^'^ding tests 
to determine if visual perception skills increase ytth. age, to 
explore the relationship between visual perception skills and read- 
ing, and to determine if girls show more conqpetence in these skills 
than boys. Inter correlations were made between all measures and 
two factor analyses done. Test scores Indicated an increase in 
visual perception skills with age and higher scores for girls at 
some grade levels. The visual perception scores were highly re- 
lated with the factor of age-experience as was intelligence. In- 
telligence was related with visual perception skills at lower 
grades. Use of reduced cues showed no consistent developmental 
trend or any relation with the other measures. Writing hand showed 
no relation with visual perception skills. Form sequence and anno- 
tation showffid a change in error type with age from cc/mplete or 
mixed revertals, to reversal letter errors, to no errors. Reading 
skills showed s positive relation to the three visual perception 
tests and a high relation to the age-experience factor. Those 
visual perception acores influenced by age and experience showed a 
developmental trend. 

Finher, Frank L. "The Influences of Reading and iUiscussion on the 
Attitudes of Fifth Graders Toward American Indians," Ed.D. , Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, 1965. Chairman; Robert B. Ruddell, 
Vol. XXVX, No. 11, 6442. (Order No. 65-13,422, Microfilm $3.00; 
Xerography $10.35, 226 pages.) 



Thfc influences of reeding end discussion on the attitudes of 
fifth graders toward American Indians were explored in Berkeley, 
California. Three socio-economic areas were represented: a high 

socio-economic area composed mainly of middle class, Caucasian 
families; a low socio-economic area composed mainly of lower class, 
Negro families; and an In-between area representing a blending of 
the two extremes. Three treatment groups were selected from each 
area: a reading group, a reading group plus discussion group, and 

a control group. Gains on an attitude test constructed by the in- 
vestigator were used to evaluate the three-week project.. The fol- 
lowing results were found: significant favorable changes in atti- 

tude were caused by Independent reading, and significantly greater 
gains were caused by reading plus discussion; the attitude change 
favorable to Indians was greatest for the middle socio-economic 
area, greater for Negroes than for Caucasians in this group, and 
was significantly greater In the upper socio-economic level than 
in the lower; no significant difference in attitude change was 
found in regard to sex, IQ, or reading achievement; and attitude 
chanjge was greater for girls in an independent reading situation, 
and for boys in a reading-discussion situation. 

100. Fisher, Joseph Anthony. **The Use of Out-of-Grade Tests with 
Retarded and Accelerated Readers," Ph.D., State University of 
Iowa, 1961. Adviser? William Eller, A, Ns Hieronymus, XXII, 

No. 8, 2683. (Order No. 61-5564, nlcrofllm $2.75; Xerox $6.40, 

133 pages.) 



The author attempted to determine (1) how out-of-grade reading 
comprehension performances of accelerated and retarded readers com- 
pare with their performance on tests administered according to con- 
ventional grade placement, and (2) which type of test, the in-grade 
or the out-of-grade, is actually the better test to use with the 
types of students analyzed in the study. The population consisted 
of 1,041 elementary school children. The accelerated students w ee 
from Grades Pour, Five, and Six. The criterion was a score of .5 
of a grade equivalent score two years above the actual grade place- 
ment of the child. The retarded students were selected from Grades 
Five and Six. The criterion was a grade equivalent score within 
.5 of a point two years below actual grade placement. The per- 
formance of the groups was compared on two forms of the same test, 
one selected on the basis of grade placement and the other selected 
In terms of achievement level as measured by the first test. The 
terms of comparison were difficulty indices, discrimination indices, 
correlation coefficients, and an analysis of the functioning of 
four types of comprehension lt««s. The authors concluded that the 
out-of- grade tests are consistently better suited to the actual 
ability of these types of students. They provide better discrimi- 
nation between abilities of such students and probably contain 
materials with better content validity. Tests selected in this 
way merit more extensive use in cases where pupil abilities are 
markedly different from the average for grade placement. 





Fisher, William Wallis. "Appraisal of the 'Self-Managing Reading 
Group Flan,'" Rd.D., University of California, Los Angeles, 1964. 
Chairman: Wilbur H. Dutton, Vol. XXV, No. 6, 3428-3429. (Order 

Mo. 64-12, 219, Microfilm $2.73; Xerography $4.80, 94 pages.) 

The effects of a "Self -Managing Reading Group Plan" (SMRGP) 
and the three-g7:oup basal reader plan (TGBRP) were studied. The 
California Test of Mental Maturity and the California Reading Test 
were admlnisterred to a group of intermediate grade children. On 
the basis of the test scores, the pupils were equated and placed 
in either the experimental (SMR6P) or control groups (TG3RP). 

After a period of approximately eight months, an alternate form 
of the California Reading Test was administered and the results 
studied.. The author concluded that although neither group nor 
group segments showed statistically significant superiority, the 
following roarginal differences were found: (1) In Grades Five and 

Six, pupils with I.S.l.'s of 120 and above tended to do better in 
comprehension under the TGBRP (.10 level). (2) In Grade Five, 
pupils with I.S.l.'s below 120 tended to do better in vocabulary 
under the SMR6P (.15 level). (3) Pupils underachieving by six 
months or more in average reading pre-test scores tended to do 
better under the TGBRP (.15 level).. (4) In a school system where 
curriculum-oriented principals devote the bulk of their time to 
helping teachers with instruct tonal problems y admintstrative 
ratings are highly predictive of instructional success (.02 level) 
(5) 7i-rated teachers, using the SMROP, tended to show greater in- 
strv.ctional succeas as measured by test scores than did their 
counterparts using the TGBRP (.05 level). 

Fitzgerald, Louis Allen, "Some Effects of Reading Ability on Group 
Intelligence Test. Scores In the Intermediate Grades," Ph.D., State 
University of Iowa, 1960. XXI, No. 7, 1844-1845 (L. C. Card No. 
7dic 60-5653« Microfilm $2.50; Xerox $4.60, 86 pages.) 

One hundred and seventy-seven children in Grades Four, Five, 
and Six were given the Gates Reading Survey, Otis Intelligence 
Tert, Wise, and the. Verbal Battery of the Lorge-Thornd ike Intelli- 
gence Tests to observe the diacrepancy between group Intelligence 
test scores and true intelligence of children classified as re- 
tarded readers. Pupils were selected to form groups having mean 
reading grades of 6.5, 5.6, 5.1 and 4.1 for grade six and mean 
reading grades of 4.1, 3.6, 3.1 and 2.6 for grade four. Two con- 
trol groups were alto selected with mean reading grades of 6.6 
and 4.6. Four sets of mean discrepancy values were obtained for 
analysis by subtracting the group intelligence score from the 
Wise score. Analysis of variance of the significance of the dif- 
ferences of the means of the four sett of scores, and the use of 
"t" tests for comparisons of means within groups, supported the 
belief that children retarded in reading earn scores on group in- 
telligence tests that are lovfer than their ability levels as indi- 
cated by individual intelligence test scores. The scores of the 



four sets failed to alloir prediction for the various amounts 
of reading retardation. 

103. Plamand. Ruth K. "The Relationship Between Various Measures of 
Vocabulary and Performance in Beginning Reading, ” Sd.D., Temple 
University, 1961, XXII, No. 5, 1463-1464. (Order No. 61-4062, 
Microfilm $2.90; Xerox $10.95, 221 pages.) 

An individual 1 ntrAll 1 
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seven measures of vocabulary were administered to 114 children. 
Vocabulary measurement included association of verbal descriptions 
with pictorial Ulus tret loxyj, supplying definitions, supplying 
words of opposite meaning, identification of opposites In a mul- 
tiple-choice situation, verbalization of concepts or experiences, 
verbalisation In the absence of a stimulus and coeposlng a sen- 
tence containing a stimulus word. Correlations between measures 
were computed and multiple correlations used to datamihe the 
variables having the highest posslbla correlation with the cri- 
terion. The ability to supply a word of opposlta meaning was the 
vocabulary maasure most highly relatad with performance in begin- 
ning reeding. The selection of opposites by multiple choice 
proved to be more difficult for the subjects than supplying a 
response to a stimulus word. The other vocabulary variables 
showed limited correlation with reading performance. At kinder- 
garten level parfonsasce Oil uliS uuabers sub^test of tlie Netro- 
politan Readiness Test appears to be the beet estimate of probable 
success in beginning reading. 

104. Fledderjohann, William Clarence. **A Study of Some Relationships 
of Visual and Auditory Perception to Reeding Comprehension," 

Ed.D., University of California, Los Angeles, 1965. Chairman; 

John I. Goodlad, Vol. XXVI, No. 9, 5227-5228, (Order No. 66-227, 
Microfilm S3 .,00; Xerography $3.00 , 60 pages.) 

The reletlonahips between visual end auditory perception to 
reeding comprehension were Investigated. Third-grade subjects 
were selected and those pupils below 90 on the CTMM or a grade 
score of two years five months on the CAT were excluded. A pre- 
test consisting of half visual comprehension and half auditory 
comprehension was given ell subjects. The subjects were divided 
into four groups: auditory, bl-sensory, visual, or control. The 

auditory group received auditory training through taped lesions 
In comprehension, end the bl-sensory group alternated between the 
auditory training and visual training. The comprehenalon lessons 
were read by the visual group. After an experSmentel treatment of 
four weeks, a post-test Identical to tha pre-test vaa given. An 
analysis of covariance was computed using intelligence scores and 
pre-test results as covarlates. Tm following results ware found: 
the auditory group’s visual mean score significantly exceeded the 
control's; the visual group’s auditory score significantly exceeded 
the control's; and the bl-sensory training group did not achieve 
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atatistically 8cp<irlor results. The auditory group outscored the 
bl-sensory group oti both tests imd the visual group outscored the 
bi^sensory group la visual comprehension. Tf: was concluded that 
transfer of skill does occur in relation to language comprehension 
from auditory to visual perception and from ‘visual to auditory 
perception In third grade children. 

105. Ford, Dsvld High. Study of Selected Measures of Verbal Behavior 
Among a Group of Retarded and Normal Readeri] as Response to Certain 
Viiual Representations,** Ed.D., University oi: Oregon, 1965. 

Adviser: Walter Hill, Vol. XXVI, No. 9, 52215. (Order No. 66-604, 
Microfilm ^$3•00; Xerography $5.Ci0, 99 pages«) 

Selected aspects of verbal behavior of retarded and normal 
readers were analyzed* The situation chosen T«as one In which oral 
responses would be elicited by an ambiguous verbal set and non- 
printed visual stinuli idiich would be comparable to the reading 
situation. Cards representing pictures from third, fourth, and 
fifth grade readers, the Michigan Picture Tnjst, and pictures from 
Caldicott Award winning children's books weire randomized imd in- 
dividually presented to elicit free oral rc stponses. Seventy re- 
sponses were elicited from each child befoiB the interview and 
reciording session was terminated. Two grou;{»s of 20 subjects were 
used, the ^equate group was composed of U boys and three girls 
in. the fifth grade, and the retarded rcadiiiig group was comprised 
of 18 boys and two girls who were fifth graders or who by their 
chronological age and Intelligence would notnally be placed in. 
fifth ^ade. Four types of responsas were obtained: text -naming 
something in the pictures including some noninterpretative rela- 
tionship $ tacts-rasponses to both the stini;ilus and other aspects 
of the situation; Intraverbals- responses nslicited by neither the 
presented stimulus or verbal set; and echoies- responeas sub- 
stantially repeating pravlous varbal behavior of either the sub- 
ject or the experlnsnter. Responses of thn retarded reading group 
tended to be faster, longer, end less relevant to the stimulus. 

The data aeemed to indicate an increasing invavement in the task 
for the adequate group. The consistently {greater response speed 
among retarded readera suggests the poasilidlity of greater task 
anxiety* Additional findings are included. 

106. Foster, Thomas Gray. *'An Investigation of the Suitability of Six 

Reading Selections, Designed for Sixth-Grade Pupils,** Ed .D., Wayne 
State University, I960, XXII, No. 1, 123 »124. (L. C. Card No. 

Mlc 61-2331, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $7.80.., 170 pages.) 

A cmmaittee of teachers and assistant principals constructed 
six reading selectioiiis for sixth-grade children to determine if 
teachers with ilmited writing experience covild produce curriculum 
materials for a apaclfic grade. The selections were evaluated in 
terms of reading lavel, content interest j, and comprehensibility. 
Readebllity formulas indicated that four of the six selections 
were within the desired r€>ading range with one slightly above 
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and one slightly below the desired range. Four of the six selec- 
tions were completely acceptsble on the basis of children's inter- 
ests with two having relatively low Interest leveUt. Ccmprehen- 
8 ion of the selections ranged from satisfactory to excellent. The 
author concluded that with some modification the materials are 
suitable for sixth grade and that teachers are capable, at least 
in this instance, of coming reasonably close to the mark in writ- 
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107. Frey, Roger Harshall. "Reading Behavior of Public School Brain- 
Injured and Non- Brain- Injured Children of Average and Retarded 
Mental Development," Ed. D., University of Illinois, 1961. XXII, 

No. 4, 1096-1097. (Order Ho. 6, 4291, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox 
$4.40, 82 pages.) 

Twenty brain- injured children, enrolled in a public school 
demonstration class for eight to fifty- four months, of average 
and retarded mental development, were compared with a group of 
matched non- bra in- injured children on performahce of standardised 
achievement and reading tests and types of reading errors made. 

The brain- Injured group was significantly superior to the non- 
brain Injured group on the Gates Prtmery, Monroe Word Discrimi- 
nation Test, Gray Oral Reading Te« Iota Word Recognition Test 
and the Monroe Sound Blending Teat. There were no significant 

Mcnros Visual Memory Test and the Gates Re- 
versible Words Test. The non- bra in- injured group showed signi- 
ficant excessive errors on faulty vowels, faulty consonants, 
omission of sounds and substitutions of words on the Monroe Diag- 
nostic Battery. No significant differences were foiind on rever- 
sali», addition of sounds, repetition, addition of words, omission 
of words, and words aidsa and refuted. The author concludes that 
the findings of the study suggest that brain- injured children 
can learn to read and in tome treat of raading they perform better 
than a control (coup of laon-brain- injured children. Use of 
specialised teaching techniques, special praparation of teachers, 
a public school sample, length of the school day, number of months 
of special instruction for the experimental group, the age of 
the children and the emotional support of the special class may 
have contributed to the superior results for the brain-damaged 
children. 

108. Fried, Gloria Ellen. "A Study of the Effects of an Enficheii 

Reading Program on a Fifth Grade Population in a Center City 
School with an Analyala of Selected High and Low Gainers," Ed.D. , 
Syracuse University, 1964. Supervisor: Margaret J. Early, Vol. 

m. No. 11, 6430-6431. (Order No. 65-3450, Microfilm $3.70; 
Xerography $13.05, 287 pagts.) 

The effect of an anriched reading prograai on a fifth-grade 
population of 92 students was investigated. The following spe- 
cific questions were asked. (1) Whst ia ths effect of an enriched 
reading program on reading achievement? (2) How does this achieve- 
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ment conpare with that of a almilar population for «hon no special 
effort is made to enrich the program? (3) Are gains achieved during 
the fifth grade still apparent at the end of the sixth grade with 
no special program? (4) ifhat characteristics are associated with 
the reading achievement of high and lov galneirs who have received 
the special program? In the conclusions, the author states that 
the enriched group made substantially greater gains than the com- 
parison group. Teachers noted improvement in behsvioir. In volun- 
tary reading, and in parent-school relationships foil* the enriched 
group. From the limited gains !Aadt the following year. It was 
concluded that continuous programs are needed to auslntain the mo- 
mentum eatabllshed by improved reading instruction. Children from 
the \ery low income level of homes made significant gains in resd- 
ing when their intellectual potential was released by a school 
program. 

109. Friedman, Mildred McElhlnney. *'The Use of the Close Procedure 
for Improving the Reading Comprehension of Foreign Students at 
the University of Florida," Ed.D. , The University of Florida, 

1964. Co-Chairmen: George D. Spacha, Hal 6. Lewiii, Vol. XXV, 

No. 6, 3420-3421. (Order No. 64-11,533, Microfilm $2.75; 

Xerography $6.00, 124 pages.) 

The effect of the cloze procedure on the comprehension abili- 
ty of foreign students was studied. Tests lidalnlaitered to the 
group included the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Resding Section, 
as a pre- and post-test and a vocabulary- In-context test, based 
on the vocabulary subtest of the Metropolitan Achievement Test. 

The procedure Included giving the exi>erimental group a series of 
20 deleted readings selected from the McCall Crabbs Standard Test 
Lessons in Reading Books A to E. The control class was given the 
same readings undeleted. From the findings, the author concluded 
that: (1). The close procedure is as effective In producing im- 

provement in comprehension and vocabulary- in- context as a method 
using closa reading without delations. (2) The validity of the 
close procedure as a measura of coetprehension for foraign studants 
has been established by its significant correlation with the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test and the multiple-choice teats. (3) A 
complete knowledge of the vocabulary is not easeiiitial to the un- 
derstanding of a raadxng if the subject matter li!i within the ex- 
perience of the subject. Cloze tests measure familiarity with the 
subject as well as the difficulty of the article.. Tills may con- 
fuse the readability scores. 

110. Friedman, Robert. "A Comparison of Two Instructional Programs for 
Severely Retarded Readers at the Junior High School Level," Ph.D. , 
University of Southern California, 1964, Vol. XXV„ K«. 5110-5111^ 
(Order No. 65-3103, Microfilm $3.10; Xerography $10.80, 238 pages.) 

The effect of two instructional programs on reading improve- 
ment was studied. The criteria for reading Improyeiaent were silent 
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reading ability, oral reading ability, attitude toward aelf, and 
sfelf concept. One of the two programs was described as being a 
reading- for-pleasure program; th^ second, as a traditional skill- 
for-pleasure program. The sample consisted of 116 seventh-, 
eighth-, and ninth-grade students who ware retarded at least- one 
and one-half years in reading. The statistical model included 
both group and matched-pair data. A nonparametric (chi-square) 
evaluation of group test^reteat gains compared the two programs 
by class 9 total enrollmtntp and socio-economic status « The Wil- 
coxon raatched-pairs signed ranks test assessed the significance 
between the matched-pairs. The author concluded; (1) The reading- 
foz-pleaaure program and the skill-oriented pregram were equally 
effective in producing reading improvamant • (2) Zsqproyement of 

basic reading skills was obtained in the reading- for-pleasure 
program despite lack of direct instruction in these skills. 

(3) The two programs were equally effective in producing reeding 
improvement with the students at each of the three socio-economic 
status levels. (4) Within each program, equivalent gains in read- 
ing improvement were mede by students in the three socio-economic 
status levels. 

IIL* Frommelt, Leo Alois. »»An Analysis os tha WlSC. Profiles of 
Successful and Unsuccessful Readers in the Elementary School,*' 
Ed.D., State University of South Dakota, 1964. Supervisor; 

Joseph T. Fisher, Vol. XXV, No. 5, 2849-2850. (Order No. 64-10 
677, Microfilm $2.95; Xerography $10.15, 225 page.,) 

The differences in means among the subtests of the Verbal and 
Performance Scales end between the total Verbal and Performance 
scores of the WISC were studied to deteniine if there were any 
statistically significant differences on these scales between un- 
successful end successful readers in Grades Four, Five, and Six. 

A population of 92 Mies was matched on the basis of California 
Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity, Total I.Q., .ex, age, grade, 
and school. All the pupils were administered the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills; and subjects having a percentile rank below the 
fiftieth percentile were designated as umiuccessful readers. The 
findings Indicated that the successful reader group wes signifi- 
cantly superior to the unsuccessful reader group on the total Ver- 
bal scale of the WISC. The mean differences of the Similarities 
Subtest appeared to te the most significent of the Verbal Scale 
Subtests in distingutshlng between the successful and unsuccessful 
reader groups. Among the subjects of the auc^^ssful reader group 
there was a significant mean difference between the Verbal and 
Performance Scale scores, favoring the Verhal scale. Except for 
the coding subtcist in the WISC Match, all other Perfomiance Scale 
Subtests did not demonstrate a significant difference in means 
between the two reader groups. 




112. Gabl^r, June Eileen Foster. "A Study of Reading Readiness 

Programs in the Kindergarten," Ed.O., Waynn University, 1963. 
Adviser: Helen T. Suchara, Vol. XXV j No- i, 185-186. (Order 

No. 64-5099, Microfilm $3.85; Xerography $13.50, 300 pages.) 

. The effect of two kindergarten curricula, identified as the 
sub-first-grade and Informal, was studied to answer these questions: 
(1) Is there a difference in attitudes concerning children and 
teaching in the sub- first-grade kindergarten situation and teachers 
teaching in the informal kindergarten situation? (2) Are there 
differences in the time allotment, learning activities, and mater- 
ials between the existing sub- first-grade and informal kindergarten 
programs? (3) Is . there one kinuergarter.. curriculum which contri- 
butes more to the pupils' reading readiness growth? (4) Is there 
a difference between the sexes of children as to the kindergarten 
curriculum which contributes most to the pupils' reading readiness 
growth? The population Included eight groups of kindergarten 
children and their teachers. Pour groups of children and their 
teachers were assigned to each of the curricula. Tests and other 
measuring instruments were administered to both the children and 
teachers. The teachers were given the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory. The children were given the California Short-Form 
Test of Mental Maturity Pre-Primary Form S and the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test Form R and S. The statistical technique used was 
the analysis of variance. In the summary of the findings the aiuthor 
states: (1) It appeared that the kindergarten teachers in both 

prcfgrams were net dessastrably different in attitudes toward child- 
ren and teaching. (2) It appeared that the kindergarten programs 
differed in time allotment, learning activities, and materials.. 

(3) It appeared that both programs were equally effective in pro- 
moting reading readiness growth. (4) It appeared that both pro- 
grams were equally effective for boys and girls. However, both 
programs resulted in wider distribution of reading readiness 
growth for boys than for girls. 



113. Gallant, Ruth Margaret Frances. "An Investigation of the Use 

of Cloze Tests as a Measure of Readability of Materials for the 
Primary Grades," Ed.D., Indiana University, 1964. Chairman: 

Leo Fay, Vol. XXV, No. 11, 6431-6432. (Order No. 65-2370, Microfilm 
$2.75; Xerography $7.20, 152 pages.) 



The use of the cloze test as a measure of readability of ina< 
terials for primary grade pupils and the effect of increased 
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raary grade pupils were investigated. The cloze tests and a com- 
parable form of the Metropolitan Test were administered to 273 
pupils. Pearson product-movement correlation was used to deter- 
mine if the rankings of pupils on the cloze test corresponded 
with the rankings on the standardized achievement test. For 
the second problem, two sets of passages were written, . each con- 
sisting of five levels of reading difficulty as measured by the 
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Spache Readability ForauU. A set of revised passages with itt- 
Thrset length, were administered to the 273 puplU. 

^vel so thirir**! Increased the Spache readability 

mIhL three months to one year 

higher than that of the basal passages. From an analysis of the 

reuib?! “"thor concluded that cloze tests we^iaUd aL 

reliable measures of readability for the primary grades In- 
crease in sentence Ungth appeared to increase . 

^evo. ot mterials for first- and second-grade pupils. ‘burthls 
increase did not hold tn.e for all sub-groups o? Grad^ SJLf 



of^iocaMoneiTJ*‘T'*- "* Comparison of the Reading Difficulty 
onsl iculturu Reference Books with the ResdiniF Ah-ti-ti-v 
^f^the^Studen^^Usi^ ^ 

i«OK $7.60.'i6rpage;.) ’ ““ “Icrofllm $2.50; 



catlfn^i^^ Test*, the Iowa Tests of Edu- 

^velopment, and the Verbal Batterv of the Loree- 

^orndike Intelligence Tests were administered to 760^vocation- 
al agriculture students in four grades in twenty-twrcoope^^^^ 
schools. Ten comtnonly used vocational agriculture textbooks * 
ere analysed using the Dale-Chall Readability Formula Anaivsis 

ability of the ten book, and the reading and mental abnii^ 
the student, using them. The euthor cS^ct^erthat c“efS 

al agrlcuUure'srd** “ "‘’® ability of vocation- 

use * Tn w- >*®n selecting reference books for their 

. In light of the variation of reading ab< f-..-s 

any one class it seems unwise to use a alMle'referencrbook for 
all students. The suggestion is advanced that vocational agrl- 



"®»« Comparative Bffectlveneaa of 

of ^ndi“LarReadl][S*’%^^^^ Eveluetlon 

rlrZ ^ Reading rherapy and Group Reading Therapy on Readintr 

;?zKs.n,j: S'r;s\“r;r“r • 



Twenty male public school students, 12.3 to 15.9 years of sop 
rf dff were matched on the basis o/age I 0 * 

half were placed in tio e^;il^;upr::ne:e"i::f8ro“p TelilT 

^fhasis of f f «c8«lon, evaluation! were mad! !n 

the basis of rate of Improvement in reading ability, attitudes 

toward readl^, self-evaluated personal nefds and probu!! !!d 

classroom behavior. The author concludes that Indi^wir^e^fng 
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therapy is not superior to group reading therapy on the variables 
measured and that a psychoeducational approach may be helpful in 
improving reading ability, and to some extent attitudes toward 
reading, personal adjuitroeht, and classroom behavior* 



Gary, Lee Allan; **A Comparative Analysis of the Sub-test Scores 

V/ i. XIWV V7X. V/\A1^0 \M Mm 

Examination and the Reading and Arithmetic. Reasoning Sections of 
the Stanford Achievement Test,” Bd.D., University of Deiiver, 1964. 
Vol. XXV, No. 12, Part I, 7023-7024. (Oriier No. 65-5398, Microfilm 
$2.75; Xerography $7.40, 157 pages.) 



The differences in certain facets of intellectual ability, 
reading vocabulary, reading comprehension, and arithmetic reason- 
ing ability among students from a state-supported residential 
school and a public day school were investigated. Sixty subjects, 
30 from each school, were selected, rhe subjects ranged in age 
from seven years to twelve years, six uiohths. Each subject had 
a severe sensory-neural hearing loss of 70 decibels or more. Tests 
and other measuring Instruments administered to the group in-. 
eluded the Minnesota Scale of Paternal Occupation, Stanford Pro- 
gressive l^trices, Chicago Non-Verbal Examination, and the Stan- 
ford Achievement test. In the conclusions, the author states 
that differences in intellectual patterns did exist between the 
students from the two schools and that differences may be re- 
lated to the differences in school environment and/or the dif- 
ference in verbal communication ability. There were significant 
but unexplaiiied differences on certain facets of Intellectual 
ability between the sexes at the two schools. There were no 
significant differences for school or sex on the reading ability 
and arithmetic reasoning sections of the Stanford Achievement Test. 



GaudettO; R. 0ean. ”A Comparison of Three Different Methods of 
Teaching Reading in the Elementary School,” Ed.D., Washington 
State Univetslty.; 1965. Chairman: Zeno B. Katterle, Vol. XXVI, 

No. 1, 221-222. (Order No. 65-7700, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography 
$3.60, 63 pages.) 

Three different reading technlqu'ss at the third- and fifth- 
grade levels were studied to determine their effect on reading 
comprehension. The methods compared were Science Research As- 
sociation's Multi-Level Readers, primary level Ic and elementary 
level lib, a Controlled Reader program, and a Developmental Read- 
ing Approach. Forty Spokane. Washington, public school fifth- 
grade teachers were randomly selected rroia voiunceers anu 
third-grade teachers were randomly Selected by schools. Twelve- 
hundred students In the third and fifth grade completed the study. 
The experimental period was 120 days, with a 45-mihute reading 
period each day at the fifth grade level and a 75-mlnute reading 
period each day at the third grade level. The teachers were given 
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six hours of training in the various techniques . to be used in the 
study. A test was administered prior to and after each 40-day 
period. A comparison of gains was made using each technique with 
an analysis of variance. No significant difference was found be- 
tween any of the techniques compared with the control group. 
Scores indicated a Hawthorne effect \diich caused a progressive 
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lid* GeaUe, Raymond Robert. ’’The Differences in Reading-Rate Improvement 
Between .Slow and Fast Readers of Average and Above-Average Ability,** 
Ph.D., The University of Michigan, 1963. XXIV, No. 3 ^ 1073. , 

.(Order No. 63-4956, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $5.60, 115 pages.) 



Students enrolled in the University of Michigan School in 
Graueu Seven through Twelve wrrs divided into four groups desig- 
nated by predetermined criteria as "slow” or "fa«t** readers of 
"average" or ’'above-avexage*’ intelligence. ’’Slow" and '-fast" . 
readers were those whos '2 scores fell in the first and fourth 
quartiles, respectively, on the national norms for the "Rate of 
Reading*' part of the Survey Section of the Diagnostic Reading 
Tests. "Average" intelligence, encompassed those students who . 
scored In the middle 50 percent of the population on either the 
Stanford Blnet Intelligence Scale or the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children. The "above-average", group scored in the upper 
15 percent of the population in intelligence. The four experir 
mental groups were: fast readers,- above-average intelligence; 

fast readers, average Intelligence; slow readers, above-average 



intelligence; and slow r 
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average intelligence. Students 



were given a training course in rapid reading consisting of verbal 
instruction and supervised practice for 50 minutes twice a week, 
for a total of 16 sessions. Classes were composed of students 
from different grade levels and all four experimental groups. 
Equivalent' forms of reading rate tests with comprehension were 
given as pre-test, post- test, and again 15 weeks later. All ■ 
groups showed significant increases in reading rate, but signi- 
ficant losses in comprehension during the training: period were 
noted. Testing after 15 weeks showed a drop in reading rates . 
and a return to pretraining level in comprehension scores. The 
major finding of the study was that scores on a simple test of 
perceptual closure, accounted for approximately 25 percent of the 
variation in the distribution of final reading- rate gains :> 'Bright 
students who are rapid readers showed more progress, and those of 
average ability also showed impressive Improvement. Since only a 
limited smmber of students can be helped in reading improvement 
programs, administrators must declce which students arc 
helpcid. 



119. Glad, Joan Rogers Bourne, "Evaluation of the Remedial Reading 
Program In Utah Public Schools," Ph.D., University of Utah, 
1965. Chair^n: - Gabriel Della-Fiana, Vol* XXVI, No, 10, 
586A-5865. -(Order No. 65-13,044, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography 
$5.20, 101 pages.) 
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Reading achievement gains of more than one school year of pupils 
in remedial classes were compared with average yearly gains prior 
to reii^dial treatment and characteristics of remedial teachers. 

A group of 1,512 pupils from grades three through twelv/e enrolled 
in 85 remedial classes throughout the state were tested at the 
beginning and end of the remedial year on alternate forms of the 
Gray Oral Reading Test. A sample of 443 pupils was measured for 
silent reading Achievement using the Gates Reading Survey. The 
gains of 1,003 pupils from grades three through six were compared 
with. the characteristics of teachers on the following dimensions: 
general verbal ability, diagnostic proficiency, personal Ity char- 
acteristics, special training, and years of experience in teaching. 
Measuring instrument* were the Terman Concept Mastery Test, Diag- 
nostic Abilities Teat and a Case Report Test, Edwards Personal 
Preference schedule, and an Educational Data Sheets Average gain 
in oral reading was significant when compared with the previous 
vears average gain. The difference in siienc' ^sradliig grade 
not statistically significant. Neither measures of teacher diag- 
nostic proficiency yielded significant correlations with reading 
gainr pupils. Only two of the Edwards F'crsonality scales were 
s^snlticantly related to reading gains— teachers who scored low 
on “Deference" and those who scored high on “Endurance” obtained 
greater gains in their remedial pupils. Neither. the amount of 
training in remedial teaching nor years of experience in teach- 
ing appeared to be related to the criterion. 



Glaser, Nicholas Adam. “A Comparison of Specific Reading Skills 
of Advanced and Retarded Readers of Fifth Grade Reading Achievement,” 
Ed.O. , University of Oregon, 1964. Adviser.: Walter S* Hill, .Voi. 

XXV, No. 5785-5786. (Order No. 65-2467, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography 
$8.80, 191 pages.) 



A comparison between advanced third-grade readers and re- 
tarded seventh— grade readers was made to determine differences 
in fundamental reading behavior. The population for the study 
included 30 third-grade children and 31 seventh-grade children. 
Each subject selected attained at least a 90 on the Wechsler In- 
telligence Scaift for Children and an average reading scoye within 
the fifth-grade range on the Gates Reading Survey. During indi- 
vidual testing sessions, tachistoscopic presentation of individual 
words was made. Also, observation of oral and silent reading of 
graded selections from the Spache Diagnostic Reading Scales with 
comprehension checks was completed. Finally, Bett*s criteria was 
applied to identify each subject's independent instructional and 
frustration level of reading and listening. The analysis of co- 
variance, utilising the .05 level or confidence., was used to de- 
termine the .significant differences between the mean scores of 
the advanced and retarded readers. Included in the findings were 
the following: (1) Retarded readers made more errors, involving 

several parts of an individual word la a time tachistoscopic pre- 
sentation than did advanced readers. (2) Although not signifi- 
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cantly different, advanced readers were superior to the retarded 
readers by approximately one-half grade level oh the independent 
Instructional reading criteria. (3) Retarded readers maintained 
significantly higher mean scores than the advanced readers on 
the frustration and listening levels. (4) Significant differences 
favoring the advanced readers were found in silent reading rate 
at Independent, instructional, and frustration reading levels. 

(5) At the independent and Instructional reading levels, there 
were no significant differences in the comprehension scores of 
the two groups. Retarded readers achieved a significantly high- 
er comprehension score at the fn^tratlon level. (6) Retarded 
readers made significantly more word repetitions, non-^meanlng- 
, ful substitutions, snd errors involving several parts of a word 
than did the advanced readers. 



GliessiMn, 2>avid Henry. "Abstractness and Informal urganlsatlou 
o* Reasing Hsterittli ^eir Effect on Reading Performance and 
Relationship to Selected Itt'telleetuel OhAra^^ariaMes." Ph.D., 
University of Illinois, 1961. XXII, No. 5, 15G6-1507. (Order 
No. 61-4297, Microfilm $2,715; Xerox $6.00, 121 pages.) 



It was hypothesized that the ability to comprehend abstract 
reading material would.be limited by a tendency to form and use 
concrete verbal concepts atid a tendency to react rigidly in 
other verbal problem situations. Also, the relationship between 
Intellectual ability and these two factors, and the relationship 
between cognitive rigidity and concreteness of thinking and gen- 
eral reading comprehension were explored. A pair of abstract 
and concrete reading passages and a pair of fomally and infor- 
mally organized reading passages were read by 103 male and 84 
female eleventh-graders from rural high schools. The type of 
c^prehension tested was literal understanding of the passages. 

A reading rate was obtained. for each passage and the total com- 
prehension and rate averaged for the<>four passages to obtain a 
general measure. A test of verbal concept formation (the Simi- 
larities Test), measures of rigidity oh thinking tasks (the Sign 
Changes and Reversal Reading tests), and intellectual and writing 
skills measures were obtained. Findings revealed that abstract 
content did not significantly affect comprehension, and signi- 
ficantly reduced mean reading rate only for girls. Informal 
organization significantly reducec. mean comprehension but not- 
reading rate. Those showing the greatest comprehension losses 
on Informally organized materials were compared with those 
showing no significant comprehension losses. No differences 
were found between the two groups on cognitive rigidity, intel- 
lectual ability, language ability, and reading comprehension. 

No significant sex differences appeared. Cognitive rigidity 
was positively related to general reading comprehension control- 
ling on intelligence; its relation to reading rate was inconsis- 
tent. One test of rigidity was positively related to girls and 
the other positively related to boys. Concreteness of thinking 
was not significantly related to general reading comprehension 
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with intellectual ability .controlled. 

Gold, Hyman. *'A Comparison of Two First Grade Reading Programs,” 
Ed.D., University Of Southern California, 1964. Vol. XXV, No. 6, 
3322. (Order No. 64-13,498, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $8.20, 

179 pages.) 

A comparative study of the Basal Reading Program and the 
Economy Reading Program was made. One hundred pupils in Grade 
One in « selected district who were taught to read by the con- 
ventional "basal approach** were matched with 100 pupils in the 
same school district i;ho were taught to read by means of a pro- 
. gram which stressed a ver^ early emphasis upon phonetics and 
word attack skills. Pupils were post-tested by means of the 
Gilmore Oral Reading Test and the California Reading Test, Lower 
rrimary. From the fluuiago, the author concluded that^ to the 
extent that all the related variables were controlled, the uti- 
lization of the Economy Reading Program does not produce results 
superior to those achieved by means of a basax reaaing program. 

Gold, Lawrence. "Comparative Study of Group and Individualized 
Reading Instruction with High School Students: An Evaluation of 

the Effectiveness of Group andoef XiddlVlduillaed Reading Instruction 
for the Impro>vement of Reading Achievement and Personality 
Adjustment of Tenth Grade Students," Ri.D., New York University, 
1963. Chaiinsau; Nila B. Smith, Vol. XXV, No. 2, 1042-1043. 

(Order No* 64-6554, Microfilm $2.74; Xerography $7.00, 147 pages.) 

The effects of a group and an individualized reading program 
on the improvement of reading achievement, the improvement of 
personality adjustment, and the Improvement in the level of self- 
perceived reading problems and needs were Investigated. The 
experimental population consisted of 40 tenth-grade students who 
were separated into two groups of 20 subjects each. The groups 
were further subdivided into three sections for instructional 
purposes. The groups were equated for reading achievement, per- 
sonality, and Intelligence. In addition, the groups were simi- 
lar in level of self-perceived reading problems and needs. Each 
group received 20 sessions of Instruction over a period of three 
months. It was hypothesized that there would be no statistically 
significant difference between the programs for Improvement of 
the variables under investigation. The author concluded that 
relative to the hypotheses set for the study, no statistically 
significant differences between the groups for the variables 
under investigation were substantiated. The only exception 
v/as that the group program was more effective for improving rate 
of reading. In addition, the group plan tended to be more ef- 
fective for improving reading achievement as a whole. 

Goldman, Hymen Charles. "Attitudinal, Perceptual and Cognitional 
r.igldity in Boys With Reading Disabilities," Ed.D., University 
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Adviser: Meyers, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, 

923. (Order No. 62-3730, Microfilm $7.65; Xerox $27.25, 601 pages.) 

Matched groups of good and poor readers were used to deter- 
mine \diether poor readers possess greater rigidity of performance 
on a battery of psjj^chometrlc tests including measures of percep- 
tual, cognitional, emotional, and attitudinal variables ^ Tloiiah ^ o 
Children's Anti- Democratic scale indicated that poor readers 'showed 
a greater number of authoritarian attitudes than good readers. 

Poor readers demonstrate !nore personality porblem® than good read- 
ers as measured by the Schmleding Pre-counseling Inventory. Poor 
readers were not more intolerant of ambiguity than good readers as 
measured by Smock s Ambiguity tasks. Good readers achieved great- 
er perceptual accuracy on the Smock’s test as a result of prior 
practice than did poor readers. Poor readers identified the incom- 
plete drawings of the Street Gestalt test as well as good readers. 
Poor readers had mor® difficulty solving the problems of Kutner's 
Deductive Reasoning test and Concept Foramtion test than did good 
readers, but did not have greater difficulty than good readers in 
brea ng an induced mental set. 3oth groups showed decreasing 
problem solving flexibility with age. No differvsnces were found 
in perceptual flexibility as measured by the Hidden (Gottshchaldt) 
Figure Test. Good readers showed greater competence in perceptual 
and cognitional function with Increasing age. The lack of con- 
sistency contraindicated an attitudinal, perceptual, and cognition- 
al rigidity syndrome for bnys with reading disability. However, 

the relationship of reading disability and emotional disturbance 
was fully established. 

Goldmark, Bernice. "The Relation of Visual Perception, Auditory 
Perception and One Aspect of Conceptualisation of Word Recognition," 

Arisons, 1964. Director: Ruth Strang, Vol. 

(Order No. 64-6227, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography 
$7.20, 153 pages.) o r j 

The relationship of visual perception, auditory perception cate- 
gorisation and word recognition was studied to determine ^Aether 
auditory perception has a significantly higher positive correlation 
with word recognition than does visual perception at the second- 
grade level and whether categorization, one aspect of conceptuali- 
zation, has a significant positive correlation with word recognition 
at the same level. The population consisted of 83 children in an 
jverage socio-economic neighborhood, reading on a second-grade level. 
Tests administered to the group included seven subtests of The Devel- 
opmental Reading Tests by Bond, Clymer, and Hoyt, The Marianne 
rrostig wveiopmentai Test of Visual Perception, The Wepman Auditory 
Discrimination Test, The Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test, and 
a specially constructed test to measure categorization. A correla- 
tion analysis of the test results was made oh an I.B.M. 7072. The 
author states the first hypothesis that auditory perception has a 
significantly higher correlation with word recognition than does 
visual perception at the second-grade reading level was not upheld 
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by the correlation analysis* The secoiid hypothesis that categori* 
zation, one aspect of cohceptualizatitm, has a significant positive 
correlation with word recognition, wait upheld. The evidence seems 
to support the theory that when groupti are heterogeneous and not 
matched or balanced in I.Q.f the statistical effectiveness is 
lessened. 

126. Gbodson, Roger Allen. "The Development of Three Instruments to 
Aid in the Analysis of teacher Practices, Problems, and Theoretical 
;&ellefs Concerning the teaching of Reading In the Later-Rlementary 
Grades," Ed.D., Columbia University >. 1965. Project Sponsor: 

Leland B. Jacobs, Vol. XXVI, No. 8, 4498-^>499. (Order No. 65- 

id, 034, Microfllii $4.15; Xerography $14.65, 321 pages.) 

The development of three instrun^jiiats to aid educators in analy- 
zing the practices, problems, and th< sore t leal beliefs of teachers 
coaceriixng the teaching of reading ia the later-elementary gtsdss 
was explored- After- the lii..6iei:ure, the following eight 
basic skill areas were identified as essential to the competent 
reader: sight vocabulary; word attack; word meaning; ^chanics of 

oral and/or silent reading; taste and enjoyment in reading; stud^^ 
skills; comprehension: critical; cCiUi; rehens ion: literal and inter- 
pretive. These areas provided the structure for the development of 
a classroom observation guide, a qucsationnaire of teacher problenns, 
and an inventory of teacher beliefs concerning the teaching of 
feading in the latbr-elementary gracliss. The three instruments were 
refined and used by the investigatoir and nine cooperating educators 
in doing case studies of 14 classroom teachers' programs of reading 
instruction. The three instruments developed in the study were 
considered to be helpful and pravctical by the teachers and super- 
visory personnel worked with them. Suggestions were made for 
the applications of the Instrximents ■. 

127. Grandison, Francis Leonidas* "An Investigation of the Effects of 

Two Schedules of Reading Instruct ici.u on Manifest Anxiety and 
Behavior Adjustment: A Comparison of Varied Amounts of Time 

Devoted to Reading Instruction and 'rheir Effects on Level of 
Manifest Anxiety and School Behavlar Adjustment Among Fifth and 
Sixth Grade Children in a Public S;;:hool Setting," Ph.D. , New York 
University, 1961. Vol. XXIV, No. U, 4541. (Order No. 62-1465, 
Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $7.20, 151 pages.) 

Effects of reading improvement instruction and group counseling 
on the level of manifest anxiety and on -school behavior adjustment 
were studied on 44 fifth and sixtiii grade pupils below grade place- 
ment in reading achievement. Two groups were formed. Group I re- 
ceiving 40 sessions of reading insitruction, and Group II receiving 
27 sessions of reading instruction plus group counseling.^ All 
sessions lasted 50 minutes. Changes from pre-test to post-test 
were evaluated by Iowa Silent Reading Test, for. reading achievement 
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Children* s Fpm of the Haalfest Anxiety Scile, for measuring level 
of anxiety; and the Wtnnetka Scale for Rating School Behavior and 
Attitudes, for measuring pereonel-behavioral adjustment. Both 
groups made significant gains from pre-test to post-test. Differ- 
ences between the two groups on the final test were not signifi- 
cant, nor was the difference significant between the anxiety level 
of the two groups at the end of the experiment. lucressed reading 
achievement showed a significant reduction in anxiety from pre-test 
to post-test in both groups. Group II showed greater improvement 
in behavioral adjustment and a tendency to excel in subtests mea- 
suring the more difficult reading tasks. 

128. Graubard, Paul Stuart. *'Psycho linguistic Cf rfelates of Reading 
Disability in Disturbed Children.*’ Ed. D.> Yeshiva University, 

1965. Vol. XXVI, Ho. 6, 3172-3173. (Order Ho. 65-11, 975, 

S5.60. 113 paaeo.) 

Twenty-three children who had been institutionalised for 
antisocial conduct were studied to identify certain psycholln- 
gulstlc correlates of reading disability. The reading achieve- 
ment for each subject was at least one year below expectancy. 

Subjects ranged in age from six to eight years and froiu ten to 
eleven years and were normal in intelligence as measured by the 
Wise. All subjects were disturbed, but overtly psychotic sub- 
jects were excluded as were those with sensory or c^edical evi- 
dence of organicity. Each child spoke English as. his primary 
language. The Illinois Test of Psycho linguistic Ability, \aSC 
Hazes, Monroe Sound Blending, and Harris* Lateral Dominance^ 
were adminis termed. The subjects were equal to normals in the 
decoding process, the encoding proceas, auditory-vocal association, 
auditory vocal sequential, and sound blending. They were poorer 
than normals in visual motor association, auditory vocal automatic, 
visual i^tbr sequential, WlSC mazes » right- left discrimination. 

The results suggest that this sample had toore difficulty with 
visual motor tasks than with auditory vocal, and more difficulty 
at the automatic sequential level than at the representational 
level. I^e implication is that this apecial population has 
special attributes and defects and needs special teaching designed 
to remediate these areas of weakness. 

129. Green, Frank Pierrepont. *‘A Modified Cloze ^pcadure for Aasessing 
Adult Reading Comprehension,** Ph.D., The Univarasity of Michigan, 
1964. Vol. X3CV, No. 10,5734. (Order No. 65-5308, Microfilm 
$2.75; Xerography $5; 20, 130 pages.) 

The author reports.an Investigation of the effect on concurrent 
validity of modifying the standard cloze procedure and an attempt 
to demonstrate two components of reading comprehension as measured 
by the cloze technique. The standard cloze procedure used was the 
automatic deletion of every twelfth word with no word class restric- 
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tlons. The subjects were 128 students enrolled In the graduate 
and undergraduate schools at the University of Michigan. From 
the findings, the author concluded that the modified cloze pro- 
cedure does not Improve the effectiveness of the standard cloze 
procedure as a measure of adult reading comprehension and the two 
vocabulary tests (power and context) do not by themselves account 
for the variance of the cloze measure of reading comprehension. 

130. Gruber, Anna Marie. "An Investigation of the Learning of . 
Kindergarten Children Taught by a Modified Fries' Linguistic 
Approach in Combination with Dr. Seuss* Beginner Books," Ed.p., 
Indiana University, 1965; Chairman: Ruth G. Strickland, Vol. 

XXVI, No. 10, 591#^5915. (Order No. 65-14, 039, Microfilm $3.00; 
Xerography $9,00, 196 pages,) 

The purpose of the study was to determine the learning evi- 
denced by kindergarten children of different levels of mental 
maturity when Introduced to beginning reading by a method which 
utilized a modified form of the Fries' linguistic approach in 
combination with certain of the Dr. Seuss' beginner bocks which 
were later reproduced on filmstrips. The essential questions . 
were: What were the observed behaviors of five-year-old children 

when introduced to a modified linguistic design for teaching be- 
ginning reading? What were the differences between these observed 
behaviors and the variables of sex, age, and mental maturity? 

Was there any apparent relationship between the child's behavior 
in the reading situation and his previous experience with books 
and re/'^^ng as obtained from parent and teacher interviews? The 
21 five-year-old children .were in a kindergarten class in Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. The amount of letter recognition which the children 
possessed at the Initial interview determined the two groups. 

These children were taught daily in sessions of 15 to 20 minutes 
during the month of April. Data were obtained from interviews 
with parents, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, an Initial and 
a final interview with each child, a series of lessons utilizing 
the modified linguistic approach according to a prepared plan and 
recorded on tape, and a detailed description of each child's be- 
havior and responses during class sessions. The effect of a modi- 
fied linguistic design for teaching beginning reading was generally 
favorable as measured by attitude. Insight, and growth in ability 
to attack the reading process. In general, age, sex, and mental 
maturity seemed not to have a significant effect. However, the 
grouping of the children according to letter recognition provided 
a marked difference, especially in growth in attacking the reading 
process. It was concluded that the linguistic scheme for beginning 
redding can be combined with the rhyming style found in the Dr. 

Seuss' beginner books presented on filmstrip. Additional conclusions 
are included. 
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131. Gunderson, Boris V. *’The Influence of College Reading Instruction 
Upon Academic Achieveinent,*' Fh.O., University of Minnesota, 1960. 
Vol. m, No, 7, 1806. (L. 0. Card No. Mic. 60-5619, Microfilm 

$2.50; Xerox. $6.80, 142 pages.) 

The influence of scholastic aptitude, readiing ability, and 
sex on college achievement was investigated by analysing scores 
of 482 college freshmen, part of Whom were enrolled in a college 
reading program. . 3y use of analysis of variance subjects were 
compared on achievements in English, sociology, religion, history, 
biology, mathematics, and chemistry. The Author concluded that in 
courses which require extensive reading of nmj^erials similar to 
that included in the receding test, reading le^l appears to be Im- 
portant to academic success. Reading classes appear to be 
beneficial for men than women, for poor readers than for good read- 
ers, and of particular benefit for students with high intellectual 
capacity Ici; re?.di!»® ab-fiiny. > 



132. Hackney, Ben Hally Sr, "A Study of Word RecogniCtoii Skills of 

a Randon Sample of F^rth Grade Students In the If^bllc Schools of 
North Carolltts,,” Ed.D. , Tlie University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, 1964. Supervisor: Carl Fraser BrOfW^n, Vdl, XXVI, No. 3, 

1511-1512, (Order No. 65-9016, Microfilm $3,00; Xerography $6.40, 
132 pages.) ... 

The degree . to vltich fourth grade students from North Carolina 
ac«tttirad 11 word rec^ skills idiich are developed in a basal 

Vaiding derles prb|t^ Nas- exp . The rahdom sample of 1,^1 

grade stii^ants into above averag^e, ayerig«t 

beldw : aih^rage groups bti the has is of scores obtained from the <^11- 
fbriiila Rei^iiig test, !^e Sbren piagnostlc Readij^ Test of WOrd 
kecoghitihtt Skills wai adislnlSt<^^ and. the; Scores for the three 
grdttps sere ecr^ared. Betteir scores oh all of the ll word recbg- 
hltioh skill tests were iuide by^ the above Average j^bup than hy 
the other two groups. The lowest scores oh all of the tests mere 
Suide by the below average group. Zt was also found that a random 
SMpie of Studehth did equally at well as the norms on the Dpren 
' tmtt, 

133. Rafner, Lawren^ Erhardt* *‘An Experimental Study of the Effect oh 

Various Reading Achievement Scores of Teaching Selected Context 
Alda to a Group of Fifth-Grade Pupils," Ed.D. , University of 
Mlssourli, 196G. ftCI, Ko^ 12, 3714. (L. Card No. Mic 60-6806, 

Microfilm. $2.75; Xerox $6.60, 137 pages.) 

The California Test of Mental Maturity r f>RA Reading Test,, and 
an author constructed Comprehension X test were used in evsluating 
the effects on reading achievement in teaching fifth-grade pupils 
the nature and use of. selected context aids . Analysis of covari- 
ance, *'t*' testw and Chi square were used to evaluate the effect of 
teaching contrasty axplanatory words and phrases, and two inferen- 
tial aids for three thirty-five minute periods per week for four 
weeks. Intellectual shd reading ability were controlled for ex- 
perimental and control groups. No significant differences were 
found for the major null hypotheses between the e^srlmental end 
two control groups on reading "uiprehensloh, vocabulary in context, 
average reading, and context ^wtaprehenslon scores. Though no 
significant differences were found there is a ocuggestion that in 
the area of vocabulary in context achievement the teaching of . con- 
text aids would be most productive. Analysis of scores of chil- 
dren wfiO were siiiillar; in Intelligence and background of experience 
showed that those who received instruction in context elds made 
great''^r gains in comprehension than children who . had not received 
instmction. 

134. uaines, Leeman Everett, Effect of KiudcK,^arteu azqierieuee 

Upon Academic Achievement in the Elementary School Grades,” Ph.D. , 
University of Connecticut, .1960. KXII, No. 7, 1816-ldl7 (I*. C. 
Card No, Mlc 80-5232, Microfilm $3.40; Xerox $11.95, 262 pages.) 
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intelligence and chronological age, from comparable communities, 
one offering kindergarten and the other not, were compared on 
arithmetic and reading achievement from Grades One through Six. . 
The author concluded that kindergarten ejsperi^sace had no signifi- 
cant effect upon reading achievement in any grade while it did 
have a significant effect pn arithmetic achievement in Gtades Two 
and Five. . 



135.. Hale, Jack. ’’A Study of the Relationships bet^en Selected Factors 
of Organisational Climate and Pupil Achievanent in Reading, 
Arithmetic, and language,'’ Ed.D., University of Alabama, 1965. 

Vol. WCVli Ho. 10, 5817. (Order No. 66-2904, Microfilm $3.00; 
Xerography $7.00, 149 pages «) 

The effects, of selected aspects of the .brganizatipnal climates 
of 13 schools upon pupil achievement in reading, arithmetic, and 
language as measured by the California Achievement Test were stu- 
died. The organizational climate was defined through the. use of 
the Organizational: ciiii^te Descriptor Questionnaire. Factors 
identified were dlsengagemenc, hindrance, esprit, intimacy, aloof- 
ness, production emphasis, and consideration. The n^gnitudes of 
_ correlation coefficients calculated to assess the relationship be- 
tween, reading achlevament and organizational cl h^te . and between 
arithmetic acjhievement and organizational climate were not signi- 
ficant. Languege achievement was correlated with hindrance, .604; 
with eaprit, -.580; with aloofness, -.580; and with production em- 
phasis, ->712. 

136. Hall, John. Edward. "A Design for Organizing and . Adiaini^^^^ 

Reading Programs in Consolidated High. Schpols for Negroes in 
Mississippi,’* Ed.D^, New York University, 1961. Adviser: Nila 
B. Smith, XXIII, No. 4, 1244-1245. (Order No. <&2-3310, Microfilm 
$2,75; Xerox. $7*20, 152 pages.) 

This study was conducted tc gather inf onuit ion which could 
be used to prepare a Ihandbook to. guide principals in organizing 
high school reading programs in con8olidat.ed.high schools for. 
Negroes iii Mississippi. A related problem was to ascertain; the 
.reading status of high school pupils in such schools. The .test 
population. consisted of a stratified random sample of high schools 
for. negroes enrolling a little, better than, ten per cent, of the 
total 1958-1959 school. population. .Reading and intelligence tests 
were administered to >6,958 students in Grades Nine through Twelve. 
A questionnaire was sent. to 137, principals to elicit the headi for 
guidance; in organizing and administering high school reading pro- 
grams. Extensive study of the literature containing descriptions 
of seventy-two high scho.pl reading programs, supported by inter- 
views of repf.eseiicarxv'es oz souic o£ £u« aciiooin, yi.cj.ueu xii-rvjniiu- 
^on relative to organization and administration procedures. 

Books, articles, and reading conference reports were studied to 
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determine expert opinion relative to the topic „ On the basis of 
the Information collected, a handbook for principals was developed. 
The author concluded that the average negro student was retarded 
four grade levels in reading and that definite steps should be 
taken to Improve the situation. Principals, in an eighty- three 
per cent return of questionnaires^ were concerned about such re- 
tardation, and all expressad a need for guidance In improving the 
situation!. The handbook was submitted to. forty principals for 
evaluation^ ' ■ 

Hand, Hary Gertrude. '^Teacher Characteristics Associated with 
Changed Attitude and Perfon in the Teaching of Reading,*' 

£d.D. , The Pennsylvania state University, 1964. Vol.- XSCI^, No. 8, 
4575. (Order Ho. 64-13,401, Mcrofilm $2.75; Xerography $5.00, 
;97.pagS8i) ' ■ ' • 

The effects of a series of television programs concerning 
reading ihstxu.ctidn on teachers* attitudes and classroom behaviors 
were studied. A group of 43 teachers were divided into four groups 
two representing the greatest change, and two groups representing 
the least c^nge on the "observation scale" and "attitude scale”. 
Statistical, techniques used in this study included the t-test and 
correlation coefficients. The author cdncluded that certain per- 
sonality factors such as social presence, tolerance, achievement 
via independence; and intellectual efficiency were associated with 
change in classroom behaviors of teachers. Interpersonal rela- 
tionship with pupils end value f el c to have been derived from 
viewing the TV programs were additional factors associated with 
change. Favorable reception of the individualized reading ap- 
proach, a tendency toward more progressive beliefs, and achieve- 
ment via conformity were factors associated With change in 
teachers* attitudes. Three variables relating to college training 
in years, academic objectives, and professional objectives char- 
acterized the least change group. 

Hansen, Duncan Newell. "Paired-Associate Learning With Pre-School 
and Elementary School Children," Ph.D., Stanford University, 1964. 
X3CV, No. 3, 1743. (Order No. 64-9826, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography 
$8.20, 179 pages.) 

In two separate experiments , paired-associate learning. of 
pre-school and elementary school children was investigated. In 
Experiment I, 40 three-, four-, and five-year-bid non-reading sub- 
jects learned three paired -assoc late lists composed of four number 
(stimuli) -letter (responses) pairs on five consecutive days. On 
Days II through V, the subjects received familir.rlzatioh training 
oil half the letters of each list prior to paired-associate learn- 
ing. The author concluded that neither age nor frequency of 
letters in print were significant factors. However^ the familiar- 
ization training significantly decreased the mean errors on the 
S-R pairs, having such familiarized letters. Little or no evidence 



could found for stiaralus cr response differentiation processes 
during learning. All>or->none learning inode Is provided superior 
fits to the sequential data In Caspar Ison to incremental models. 

In Experiment II, 120 sixth*grad(i subjects were tested with paired- 
associates lists of 12 number-lotter pairs. Eight groups of 15 
subjects each were randomly formed by the nested factorial design 
of two lists of letters times two positions of letters in the S-R 
pairs times the availability Or absence of the Set ox responses. 
Some of the concluding stateinents made by the author are the fol- 
lowing: There were sl^ificantly different error rates on both 

numbers and letters in all experimental conditions. There were no 
differences in error rates between the. two listt? of ^tters, Wt 
there was a signlf leant second order interaction between availa- 
bility of responses and letters. In addition, there was a sighi- 
ficaht third order Interaction between S-R posit ipn, availability 
of respoijises, and letters. Unlike results reported for college 
age subjects, there was no positive relationship between the fre- 
quencies of letters in printed material and the speed of learning. 
Thus, frequency theory sustained no corfobation from Esqierisent 
II. The two element learning model rendered the best fit to the 
overall trial to trial data in Experiment II. 

139. Hanson, Irene Helen Wunderlich. "An Investigation of the Effects 
of Teaching Variant Word Endings to. First Grade Children," Ph.D., 
University of Minnesota, 1965. Adviser: Guy L. Bond, Vol. XXVi, 

No. 11, 6552. (Order No. 65-15,262, Microfilm $3.65; Xerography 
$i0. 60, 235 pages.) 

The effects of the direct teaching of the principles govern- 
ing the u'ie of variant word endings upon the reading, capabilities 
of first grade chiMreh was investigated. Information concerning 
the relationship of mental ability level, reading ability level, 
socio-economic status, and sex to the children's ability to utilize 
variant word endings as aids to word recognition was collected, 
tee first grade class from each of 13 St. Paul, Minnesota, public 
schools was assigned to an experimental group and pne to a cpntrol 
group. The 554 subjects had baen randomly assigned to their 
classes the previous, fall ^ no si^ificant differences were found . 
between the groups. The experimental group received 18 periods of 
special instruction concerning variant word endings .and tHe appl id- 
eation of them to contextual material over a period of four weeko. 
The control, group used the same periods of . time for independent 
reading. The Bpnd-Balpw-Hoyt peyelopmental Reading Test and a 
Variant Ending Test were used for evaluatioii. Children in the ex- 
perimental group profited significantly froiii epecial instruction 
in the principles of using variant word endings. Children. et ail 
three mental ability levels and at all five reading ability levels 
also profited significantly from instruction in variant word, end-^ 
ings. However, no significant dl£fer«iic€ in 
.special instruction was noted, between the groups. 
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i40j Fiardln, Verftlee Blackburn. "Changes in the Reading Abilities, 
Attitudes and Behavior of Reading Clinic Clients, University of 
Missouri,’* 2drD., University of Missouri, 1964. Supervisor: A. 
Sterl Artly, V61. jCr;, No. 10, 5629-5630. . (Order No. 65-1045, 
Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $5.80^ 195 pages.) 

Changes in the reading abilities, attitudes, and bchcvior 
29 reading clinic clients were studied following their evaluations 
in a Child Study Clinic, In addition, an' attempt was made to de- 
termine the extent of utilization of the case studies by teachers 
imd parents. Methods of research included the administration of 
the appropriate leyels of standardized reading tests, the inter- 
viewing of 58 school persons who had worked closely with the cli- 
ents, and a comparison of final test scores and information ob- 
tained from school persons with initial test scores and informa- 
tion obtained during the . initial evaluations • From the findings , 
the author concl^ed that: (1) A majority of the clients made 

gains in measured aspects of reading achievement; however^ only 
a nilnority were achieving up to reading expectancy. (2) Improve- 
ment in reading, similar to that measured by the reading tests, 
was observed by school personnel. Also, Improvement in reading 
areas other than xaeasured by tests was observed by these persons. 

(3) The majority of clients improved in aspects of behavior. 

(4) The niffliber of teachers having access to case studies left 
nmch to be deadred. The major deterrents in the use of case stu- 
dies were lack of time and lack of trained personnel. Teachers 
were satisfied with the inclusiveness and organization of the 
reports. (5) School persons consistently shared the case studies 
with parents in attempts to coordinate efforts to correct reading 
problems. 

141. . Hardison, Richard Cheves. "Some Apparent Results of College 

Reading Improvement f rograms Reconsidered in Terms of the Method 
of Measuring Improvement,'! Ed, D., University of Southern California, 
1961. XXII, No. 1, 152. (L. C. Card No. Mlc 61-2531, Microfilm 

$2.75; Xdrox $5.80, 118 pages.) 

In this study the hypothesis wes explored that college read- 
ing improvement prograns might yield results which reflect the 
nature of the measurements used as well as the effects of the 
programs themselves. Pour hundred three college students in ten. 
groups of one-semester reading improvement courses, and 123 
control students were used. Pre- and post-test ihg was done with 
the Iowa Silent ite^adlhg Teats. One form of the teat was a:dmin- 
tstered in the standard way wherein the amount comprehended is a 
function of the amount read. Another foina was adjusted in ad- 

r«tc c-f end percentage 

bended. The c<^arisons were made on the assumption that, unlike 
mpsp \*eadlng tests which measure comprehension As the total am^nt . 
of material gathered in a fixed time, college reading testa shbuld 
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reflect. A thoroughness o^f understsnditig And en^hAslze per cent Age 
of coDBp.rehenslon rsthez than total conprAhension. With the 
standArdized adminlstrAtlon of the test students made gains in 
rate and total comprehension beyond the one per cent level of con- 
fidence. With the modified test losses in percentage of compre- 
hension were found well beyond the one per cent level of confidence. 
^ wa A g ms ^ i»v£ c ojnrs X s in ^ a 

in percentaga of ccaoprehenslon and for total comprehension changes 
and changes in percentage of contprehension. The author concludes 
that the hypothesis is tenable and that gains in college programs 
are not indicative of the kind of comprehension necessary in 
college environments. 

142. Karper^ Ray Grant. *The Effect of Double-Session Attendance Upon 
Pupil Achie^vement at the Prlnanr Level,” Ph.D., State Ihilverslty 
of Iowa, 1964.. Adviser: Jerry N. Kuhn, Vol. ffiCV, No. .4, 229S. 
(Order No. 64-994, Microfilm $3.15; Xerography $11.05, 245 pages.) 

The ef:cect of double-session attendance and regular session 
attendance ch .measured educational achievement was studied. A 
total population of 2,232 students from Grades One, Two, and . 

Three vere Included In the study. The measuring instruments used 
were the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests, Gates Primary 
Reading Test, end the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. A three»f actor 
(A X B X C) analysis of variance with treatment by levels was. the 
statistical design used. Session attendance, intelligence level, . 
and sex were sources of variation. On the basis of the findings, 
the author concluded: (1) Horning and/or afternoon double-session 

attendance during the primary grades was not a detriment to pupil 
progress. (2) Achievement differences at the end of the third 
grade in skills other than reading and arithmetic, while slight^ 
favored regular-session v%ttendance. (3) Pupils appear to make the 
same progress regardless of \diether they exclusively attended morn- 
ing classes or afternoon classes. (4) Session attendance did not 
appear to unduly influence achievement of above average, average, 
or below average pupils. (5) Session attendance did not .appear 
to unduly Influence achleyesmixt of either sax. (6) Girls maih- 
taihed a consistent and significant superiority over boys in . 
measured achievement, save In arithmetic, where their achievraent 
was equal to that of boys. 

143. Harris, Anna Shapiro. ”The Relationship. Between Readii^g Progress 

and Haterials Used In the Teaching of Reading to Retarded Readers 
in Grades IV, V and VI. A Comparlscnt of the Effectiveness of 
Basic Readers Versus Published High Interest, Low-Voeabulsry 
Naterisls on Reading Achievement and Attitude,” j?h.D., New York 
University, 1962. Adviser: Nila B. Smith, XXIII, No. 6, 2008. 

(Order Ho, 6|-5331^ Mlitwfiim $2.60; Xerox $9.90, 216 pages.) 
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The effectiveness of basic readers and published high-interest, 
low- vocabulary materials in improving the reading achievement and 
attitude toward reading of retarded readers in intermediate grades 
was Investigated* Ancillary problems included the relationship of 
personality problems to improvement in reading and attitude to- 
ward reading, and the attitude tr/ward reading as a Boy-Girl Activity. 
Forty Intermediate pupils, retarded nine months to a year on mental 
agA-reading age conq[>ar Isons, comprised the population and were ran- 
domly assi^ed to the two groups* Pre-tests on eleven variables rer 
vealed no significant difference between the two groups* The twenty 
pupils in each group were sub»dlvlded into four groups on the basis 
of an informal reading lnventox 7 * All groups were taught by the 
investigator for fifty-seven sessions* The California Silent Read- 
ing Test, Gilmore Oral Reading Test, Sentence-Con^letlon Attitude 
ScAl^ scored by the three judges, California Personality Test, and 
a revision of the Masurkiewics Attitnde-Activity Inventory were 
the measuring Instruments used* The author concluded that basic 
riders are equally effective as high- interest, low vocabulary 
materials when used in the treatment of retarded readers * Retarded 
readers, when given special instructlcm in reading by use of either 
approach, ahaw positive change in attitude towards reading* 

144* Harris, Ethel Borders* *'An Experiment In the Use of Programmed 
Linguistic Reading Mate7;ials to Irq>rove the Reading Ability of a 
drot^ of Second Grade Pupils Who Are Reading Below Grade Level," 
Ed*D*, Uhi^rslty of Gr^orgla, 1964* Major Professor: Rachel S* 

Sutton, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, 223* (Order No* 65-4492, Microfilm 
$3*00; Xerography $9*25, 205 pages*) 

Second-grade children >Ao were reading below grade level 
were instructed with a programmed linguistic method and their 
reading test scores were compared with those of a matched group 
instructed with a developmental method and with those of a control 
g^o(q> Instructed with a basal reader-phonetic method* Sixteen 
ptqplls from an Athens, Georgia, elementary school were divided Into 
two futched groups to form the experimental classes* These pupils 
were matched on chronological age, mental age, IQ, anil reading 
level* A third matched group was used as a control* The control 
group was taught a basal reader-phonetic meth^od by the regular 
classroom teacher* One experimental group us€>d the programmed 
linguistic method and the other experimental group used a develop- 
raantal niechcd*. The experitimnter taught both escperimental groun«. 

The period of instruction was 60 one-hour dally reading sessions* 

The following tests were used for evaluation: the California 

Reading Test, the Gates Primary Reading Test, and the Gray Oral 
Reading Paragraphs Test* The findings revealed that there were no 
significant differences between grcups on the Gates Reading Tests, 
and that gains were significantly in favor of the experimental 
groups on the readitig vocabulary and total reading score* of the 
California Reading Teat and the Gray Oral Paragraphs* Findings 
concerning language, mental age, and chronological age are also 
reported* 
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145. Harris 9 Robert. "A Cciaq[>arliK>n oi! Ceiacrax Avidieofy Iut€gri5.tiim in 

Children With and Without Reading Disability,” Ph.D., University 
of Pennsylvania, 1962. Adviser: Ralph C. i?f€stqn, XXIII, Ho. 4, 

1274. (Order No. 62-4301, Microfiln. $2.75; Xerox $5.40, 107 
pages.) 

The purpose of this study ua.s 1;o construct a valid and reli- 
able test of auaitory inte^jratioci s<n.tsitivc: euough to detect the 
possible escistence of sub-clhiiciil, organic brain malfunction in 
children with reading disalollity to aid in differentiating chil- 
dren with a basic organic etiology from those with a more non- 
organic causality. Asl adaptation of the. test developed by Matzker 
was used to explore the existence oi brain mclfunctiohing of chil- 
dren with reading disability who wir e otherwj.se free from obvious 
symptoms of brain pathology. The uiBt of auditory integration 
consisted of presenting spoken words at a cpisfortable loudness 
level via earphones so that one ear received only certain low- 
frequency acoustic -elements and the other ear received only cer- 
tain high frequency elements. In order to correctly perceive the 
word, the subject had to use his central imditory mechanism to 
integrate the different acoustic elements. The subject's score 
consisted of the per cent of correct resp'onies for a normal con- 
trol auditory condition minus the pier cent correct for the con- 
dition of auditory integration. A list of fifty high-famillarity 
monosyllabic words was used. Kine<:y-six, eight to eleven-year- 
olds divided into two -equal groups, matched on age, sex and in- 
telligence, and designated retarded and rion-retarded students on 
the basis of their RA/KA, were adbainistered the tests. Tests 
used included the Stanford Binet, Gates Advanced Primary, and 
Reading Survey. The author concluded that although It is possible 
that subcllnical, organic brain pathology exists In a significant 
number of reading does ttot signlj-icantly affect auditory 

integration. 

146. Harvillap L^aine Elva Rhodes^ "An Inveatightion of Instruetlcoal 
Reading Practices of Cooperati^ Teachers In Selected Grades of 
the Fourteen State (k>lliege Campus Schools in Pennsylvania," Ed.D., 
The Pennsylvania State University , 1965. Vol. XX^I, No. 4, • 2075- 
2076. (Order Noc 65-9S10, mcrof ilrn $3.0fi; rSeregraphy $7.40, 

158 pages.) 

The instructional reading puaetlces of coc^sratli^ teachers 
in 14 State College cai^us schools in Pentifyivahia ware studied. 

The Investigator recorded classroom observations; and, interview 
questionnaires for coo|>eratiiig tea^erii were completed. Attitude 
questionnaires ai^ checklist reports c/n resiling instructional 
practices were completed by cooperating teachers. Teachers'- attl- 
t^es were ccs^ared with observed and reported practices. Teacher 
checklists and observisd recordijikgs wjre examined to determine In- 
structional reading practices. The inteirvlew questionnaires 
were examined for possible changes in materials used for reading 
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instruction, for classroom orgaDlzation during reading instruction, 
and for procedures used in teac’hing children to read. It was con- 
cluded that Basal-Series textbooks end their accompanying manuals 
were used by the cooperating te.achers in campus schools for read- 
ing instruction; that actual practices of instruction differed 
from expressed feelings; that cooperating teachers meet instruc- 
tional reading needs through ability grouping; and, that ^proce- 
dures of reading instruction of cooperating teachers tended to 
fo.1 low the more traditional program, The following recommenda- 
^;;l^on8 were made: public 'scHoo./, instructional reading practices 

should be compared with campus teachers* reading practices; the 
reading practices of public school teachers should be compared 
with the recent writings of recognized authorities; and, planned 
periodic classroom observations sind participation during the early 
y^SiTCS of college training should he made, it was also recommended 
that the effects, of college reading courses, in-service pfogrBins, 
materials of instruction, and instruction on varying geographic, 
urban-rural, and population streas should be studied* 

147. Hawk, Richard Louis. "The Eelafive Effectiveness Of Auditory 

and Printedi Programs for Students of Varying Reading Abilities," 
EdiD*, Washington State University, 1965. Chairman: Herbert 

Hite, Vbl. Xm, No. 9, 5290-5291. (Order No. 66-789, Microfilm 
$3.00; Xerography $6.80, 145 pages.) 

An, auditory program based on .principles of programed learning 
and, auditory coramuxiication was developed for classroom use,, The 
following three treatments; were arranged: (1) presenting the 

program recorded on an audio tape one frMe at a time to the entire 
group, (2) providing each child with his tape recorder and head 
phones and allowing him to work independently, and (3) providing 
the students with a self-paced visual program from which the audi- 
tory program was develcpcid. The visual program was Figures of 
Speech published by Coronet. Instructional Films. The reading gains 
were analyzed according t.t> high,' average,, or low reading abilities. 
It Was concluded that students of high reading ability performed 
more efficiently on the visual program than with the program in 
the self-paced situation, that students of average reading ability 
parformed equally efficiently with either the visual or auditory 
program in the self-paced situation, and that low reading, ability 
students performed most efficiently with the auditory program in 
either the group-paced or self-paced situation. 

1A8.- Henney, Robert Lee. "Reading Instruction by a Phonic Method for 
Functionally Illiterate Adults at the Indiana Reformatory,*' Ph.D. , 
Indiana University, .1964. Vol. XXV, No. 5, 2812-2813. (Order No. 
64-12,360* Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $9.00, 197 pages.) 

The effect of gran:;p and individual reading instruction utiii- 
zing a phonic method with a group of functional adult illiterates in 
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rsfc^uiatury was studied. Each subject was given a pre-test and 
post-test to determine gains in reading performance. The test used 
to detemine reading level was the Standardized Oral Reading Para- 
graphs by William S. Gray. The Gates-McKi.Uop Diagnostic, Reading 
Tests were used to test areas of reading difficulty. The author 
concluded that age, I.Q, , and beginning reading level do not affect 
the progress and rate of improvement of a functionally, illiterate 
adult in reading performance. He concluded also that the Family 
Phonics Syst^ is an effective educational tool which can be used 
to Improve the reading ability of functionally illiterate adults. 
Finally, It was reported that the Family Phonics System was as 
jffective when used in teaching In a group tiituation as when used 
in teaching In an individual situation. 

149. Herlln, Wayne Richard. ”A Comparison of Oz'al Reading Errors on 
the Monroe Diagnostic Reading Examination and the Durrell Analysis 
of Reading Difficulty,’’ Ph.D., University of Utah, 1963. Chairman; 
Gabriel Della-Piana, XXIV, No. 10, 4084. (Order No. 64-3146, 
Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $6.60, 13Si pages.) 

Different methods of diagnosing oral reading errors of dis- 
abled readers were compared using the Monroe Diagnostic Reading 
Examination and the Durrell Analys la of Reading Difficulty. New 
norms for error types on the two tests were developed to test the 
hypotheses that (I). both the Mohro^i and Durrell diagnostic methods, 
reading grades, and age-grade norms would yield the same diagnostic 
information; and (2) that oral reading error norms would remain 
constant regardless of differences in educational ej^eriences, 
basal readers, or unique school expediences. (Readlhg grades and 
age-grade norms were similar at the mean, but age- grade norms had 
larger standard deviations. Maan gross' error couilts, on the two 
tests were not the same, but disability cases were diagnosed slmi- 
by gross error diagnosis .from the tests.) Intercorrelatidns 
of the same error types oh the different tests were high enough 
to suggest error. type slmilaritlea, but low enough to suggest con- 
siderable error possibly due to inadequate sampling of specific 
. error types. Basal reader groups had similar error patterns and 
school group differences in errors were accounted for by I.Q. and 
reading achievement differences in different schools. Results 
tentatively suggest a remedial teacher could use either of the 
diagnostic methods in determining oral reading errors with a rea- 
sonable amount of confidence. . 

150. Hcmanciefs, Patrocinio Esplritusanto. '*Reading Readiness ip 
Kindergarten," Ed.D., The University of Nebraska Teachers College, 
1965.. Advisers: Dale K. Hayes and Will ism. L. Phar is, Vol, XXVI, 
ho. 4» 2011-2012. (Order No. 65rlQy785| Microfilm $3.00; Xerogra- 
phy $6.40, 132 pages.) 



Factors that influence reading readiness of children in kin- 
dergarten were identified. Kindergarten children who scored high 
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or low on the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test were adinlnlstered 
the California Short-Form Test of Mental Msturity, Level 0. The 
children from the high or low groups were matched by pairs bn the 
bases of pex, chronological age, and intelligence quotient. In- 
formation from parents of the matched pupils was obtained by 
questionnaire. The following findings were significant: more 
parents in the low group wanted their children to read at an early 
age; parents who received newspapers regularly and/or daily were 
more likely to have children who scored high in reading readiness; 
children who could recognise and or write their names wi^re more 
likely to be ready for reading than children who could not; the 
number of children who listened to records was sighificantly in 
favor of the high group; the high group had the ability to read 
some, words; and, the low group had more emotional probliEims than 
the high group. Additional findings are reported. 

151. Hill/ Analysis of the Results of Special Training in 

Llstehiiig Compared to Special Training in Reading Skill)ii,’- Sd.D., 
Indiana University, 1961. Adviser: Robert Shaffer, >DCI1, No. 9, 

3093-3094. (Order No. 62-188, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $6.40, 131 
pages.) 
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Tests of intellectual ability and reading and listening skills 
were adsiinistered to sixty- four freshman students enrolled in a 
college reading improvement program to determine the relationship 
existing between reading and listening skills of a gfou]k. of stu- 
dents who received training in reading and a group t^o received 
training in listening. The results indicated that training in 
listening improves listening conq;>rehehslon and training in read- 
ing roves reading comprehension. Improvement in listening and 
reading continues after the term of instruction. The ACE Psycho- 
logical EiUttnination, the Coop English Test C2 and Form PM sub- test 
scores and total scores are usable instruments in predicting dlf- 
fetences in ability and aptitude of students to benefit from 
listening and reading comprehension training. Both verbal and 
noh- verbal intelligence were found to be factors in improving 
listening and reading skill. Speed of reading and poetry- reading 
were developed more effectively by special training in reading as 
compared to special training in listening. Students can develop 
in one semester reading comprehension, technical vocabulary^ gen- 
eral vocabulary and over -all reading skill while their rate of 
reading increases more slowly. They fail to develop quick refer- 
ence skills and accuracy in sentence meaning without special 
training. 



Hiller ich, Robert Lee, ”A Study of the Relationships Between Eye- 
Hand Dominance and the Reading Achievement of Selected Primary 
Pupils,** Sd.D., Cclcradc State College, 1963. XXXV, Ho, 1, 141. 
(Order No,. 63-3775, Microfilm $2,75; Xerography $5.80, 119 pages.) 
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/.An’'® » handedness test --ete aAni„i.i- - 

o 4QQ s-ubjeets xn Kindergarten and again In Grade T^^'e^iTSO- 

y*® sdnlnistered in Grades One and Two in orLr 

Ing athlei^enJ* "gvf d°“f^'* dominance and read- 

Eye-dominance teats given in both kindergarten 

V-acope and the hole-in-paper tests* A 

"of test if ?r^.T‘ r* f Ts^" “d a connecting 

not test in Grade Two for handedness. Read^s<» *a.K4aa„., a. 

f tf *195^/^°” "*’» Teit'or'tentar 

*■««!. 1“ Grade Two, and from the 
p_, * of the California Achievement Test, Form W, Upper 

mary Level in Grade Three. Subjects were classified in five 
groups on the basis of the dominance test results in Grade Two- 

left eyed, left-handed, right-eyed; and mixed dominance. The total 
group wee divided Ir'.o those reading at or ebourg^rievel anf 

group with groups of left, crossed, or mixed eye- 
hand dominance, no significant difference was found between the 

mefintellleen'!*^^”* «chlevenent, mean reading differential, 

”**•” >^®versal test score. Nor was there a 
Percentage of mixed, crossed, or 

unilaterally dominant children In a group of below averaae re^era 
compared with those scoring average or shove in reeding.* Positive 
correlations were found between reading achievement and reversal 

wifftenlf'^®" T «“'* reverse scores. There 
Tf .! ‘“ward greater unilateral ity in eye-hand dominance 

in second graders ss compared with fcindergerteners. 

H^ges, Blchard Edwin. "An Analysis of the Phonological Structure 

fi 0«=‘'<>8«P'>y."Bd.D.. Stanford University WW. 

Vol. ,UV, Ho. 10, 5788-5789, (Order No. 65-2860, Microfilm S8 OS- 
Xerography $28.60, 645 pages.) Blcrofllm $8.05; 

*” analysis of the phonological structure of the English- 
Amerloan orthography was completed to determine if the phOTologl- 
underlying the orthography tend to restrict the selec- 

f «P««*»tations) for phonemes 

CO ! r speech sounds) in syllable environment, and if so, 
to what extent do phmeme-grapheme relationships approximate a 
one-to-one correspondence when analysed in terms of these phono- 

•rhorndJJ‘f “”*v I" edditlon to 15,284 words selected fro^I the 
inorndlke-Lorge Teacher's Word Book of 30,000 Words, Part I the 

gUtroictioML^'^f *'*® “®’f>^l“'-We‘'ster's New GoUe- 

gi&te Dlctionxry. A computer program was prepared by which the 

graph^ic options comprising the standard spell lugs Of the selected 
word 1st were matched to the phonemes forming thi prLmcUtlor 
Spellings of these words in each of three categories of the phono- 
logical structure underlying the orthnornniiue • *.u^ - — il__ 

ferent spellings of phonemes in the'nrnr^ord'^cor;;^^^^^^ 
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of different spellings of phonemes ms they occur In initial » tne»» 
dial, and filial positions in syllables of these words; and the 
number of different spellings of phonemes as they occur in each 
of these positions in primary accented, secondary accented, and 
unaccented syllables in the selected word list. A majority of 
the phonemes were found to have single graphemic. representations 
which are used 80 percent or more of the time throughout the se- 
lected word list, irrespective of. phonological factors of position 
in syllables and syllabic stress. The author then concludes that 
this Study offers statistical evidence to support the assumption 
that the American-Ehglish orthography is substantially a surrogate 
of spoken language, to the extent that increasing restrictions are 
placed upon. phphema- grapheme correspondences when analyzed in* 
terms of phonological structure underlying the orthography. 

154. Hoffman, Fred W. '‘Subsequent School Success of Students Who 

Received Corrective Reading at Grade Four,” Ed.D., The .Floi^ida 
State University, .1964. Vol. XXV, No., 12, Part I, 7045-7046. 
(Order No. 65-5575, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $6.00, 122 psiges.) 



The effect of corrective reading instruction at the fourth-, 
grade level oh subsequent school success was investigated. Three 
groups of students were identified as El (experimental group of 
students who needed and received corrective instruction at the 
fourth-grade level), E2 (experimental group of students uho needed 
corrective instruction biit did not receive It), and the control 
group (a group of students who were Identified as not needing 
corrective reading instruction). Data for subsequent success con- 
sisted or the results from the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Series in Grades Five, Six, 4nd Sevea. The analyses of variance 
and covariance were the statistical techniques used. The author 
concludes that the findings of this study indicate that corrective 
instruction is beneficial for students with reading disabilities 
in that it enables them to succeed in the regular instructional 
program. 



155* Hogan, Florence Pearl. "Comparison of Two Methods of Teaching 

Word Meaning Through the Use of Word Parts in Grades Ten, Eleven, 
and Twelve," £d*D. , Boston University School of Education, 1961. 
XXII, No. 12, 4218. (Order No. 61-3358, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox 
$9.25, 204 pages.) 



Two methods of teaching word parts were compared. The inde- 
pendent discovery method was tested by lessons using the classi- 
fication technique. The materials gave practice in solving the 
meaning of word parts by classifying words using these elements 
into meaningful, designated categories. Practice on over 2,300 
words was given. The usage method was tested by lessons similar 
to those appearing in word study books at the high school level. 

A glossary of word parts was provided, giving the meaning of ail 
word parts used in the ninety exercises of this method. The word 
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parts and vocabulary presented vere the same as in the independent 
discovery method. The exercise material was self- correcting and 
replaced any formal method of vocabulary study* The study vas 
conducted for a period of ten weeks with students using the mate- 
rial ten minutes per day at the beginning of English classes. 
Fifteen English classes in Grades Ten, Eleven and Twelve were ex- 
posed to the treatipents. A control amnn r»f 

the required procedure for teaching vocabulary. Five hundred and 
eleven students participated in the study. The three groups were 
equated on the basis of intelligence, knowledge of word parts, 
vocabulary, speed and comprehension, total reading achievement, 
spelling, and visual memory of words flashed. Tests used Included 
Otis Ganna Intelligence Test, Cooperative Reading Test, Morrison 
McCall Spelling Scale, Beckwith-Hedrick Visual Memory Test, and the 
author s Applied Word Parts Teat* The author concluded that the 
study of word parts is an efficient means of teaching vocabulary 
to high school students. The independent discovery method is 
superior to the usage method In teaching word meaning in all areas 
of achievement measured by the study. The indeoendent discoverv 
method seemed particularly useful in teaching boys and students 
of lower ability. Students using the independent study method 
registered the greatest gains in vocabulary with a marked transfer 
to other related areas such as general reading achievement and 
spelling. 

Hogue, Bradley Brow^i, Jr. »»Some Effects of a Reader Written for 
Children From Families of Low Socio-economic Circumstances," 

Ed.D., North Texas, State University, 1964. Vol. XXV, No. 8, 4576. 
(Order No. 65-1143, Microfilm $2.73; Xerography $4.60, 90 pages.) 

The effects of a supplementary reader written for children 
from lower socio-economic circumstances on reading achievement, 
attitude toward reading, and eelf perception were studied. Six- 
teen third-grade classes in a low income urban parish in southern 
Louisiana were involved in this study. Half the classes were ex- 
perimental and half were control. They 

the basis of reading achievement, intelligence, and school envircn- 
ment. The experimental variable in this study vas the Button 
Family Adventures. From an analysis of the findings, the author 
concluded that: (1) The experimental materials, when used for the 

length of time that they were, seem to make no significant differ- 
ence in reading achievement for children from either high or low 
socio-economic circumstances. (2) The same conclusion was reached 
in the area of self perception. (3) The experimental variable did 
improve attitude toward reading of children from homes of lower 
socio-economic circumstances to a highly significant degree. 

(4) The value systems and identifications in these readers are 
positive for children from lower socio-economic circumstances. 
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Hollingsworth, Paul H. ”A Study to Compare the Effect of Two 
Listening Programs oH Reading Achievement and Listening Compre- 
hensioh,” Ed. D. , Arizona State University, 1964. Chairman: i). E. 

O'Beifne, Vol. XXV, U6. 7, 3913. (Order No. 64-12,322, Microfilm 
$2.75; Xerography $4.80, 95 pages.) 

The effect ojt two listening programs on the listening compre- 
hension and reading achievetneht of three groups of eighth- grade 
pupils was studied. The materials used were commercial programs 
published by the Educational Developmental Laboratories and Science 
Research Associations. One taped lesson was given each week for 
a period of 10 weeks to two experimental groups. A third group 
^Ich received no instruction, was used as a control group. Each 
pupil was given the Stanford Achievement Test; Advance Reading 
Tests, Form J.K. and K.M. ; the Otis Quick- Scoring Mental Ability, 
Beta iest Form .E*M.; and Sequential Tests of Educational Program, 
Listening Test Form 3A. The results of chi-tests were analyzed 
statistically by the analysis of covariance. The level of confi- 
dence was the five percent level. No significant differences were 
found in either reeding achievement or listening comprehension- 
This study does not indicate that these two listening programs did 
affect either reading achievement or listening comprehension. 

158. Howards, Melvin. "Measuring Children’s Understanding of Selected 
Multiple-Meaning Words As It Relates to Scientific Word Lists," 
Ph.D., New York University, 1963. Vol. XXVI, No. 2, 905-906. 

(Order No. 63-6665, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $5.40, 107 pages.) 

Children's understanding of various meanings of selected high 
frequency, monosyllabic, multiple meaning words which appear In 
scientific word lists w/ere measured* The study Investigated whe- 
ther there was a relationship between the children's scores on 
the Multiple Waning Viford Test (MMWT) and the following: intelli- 

gence, silent reading achievement, and reading vocabulary; and 
whether change in th« parts of speech of these high-frequency 
words affected children's understanding. The boys' and girls' 
scores on the MMWT were also compared* A test was constructed of 
wordc which appeared in scientific word lists and were all con- 
sidered easy or familiar words. The MMWT used 40 different mono- 
syllables in four different contexts each, and it offered four, 
choices for each item. The population was 526 pupils in grades 
four, five, and six. The major conclusions follow: a develop- 

mental pattern was exhibited by the upper elementary students; the 
ease or difficulty of the words was not solely dependent on fre- 
quency with which the words appear In reading context, but was 
significantly affected by which meaning of the words the reader 
knows; the difficulty of certain words classified as easy or fa- 
miliar might be extremely difficult for certain readers depending, 
cn the particular context; and the individual who knew several 
different meanings of words was almost certain to know many 
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different words. Very high positive correlations were found be- 
tween the MMVrr and IQ and the reading sub- test scores. No differ- 
ence was found between the MHVT and boy-girl differences or the 
speech sub-problem. Additional findings are reported. 



159. Howe, John Wesley. "The Visual Fusion Threshold (VFT) Test as a 
Measure of Perceptual Efficiency In Kindergarten and- First Grade, 
and as a Possible Predictor of Later Reading Retardation,'* Ph.D. , 
University of Southern California, 1963. Chairman: Professor 

Meyers, XXIV, No. 2, 626. (Order No. 63-5054, Microfilm $2.75; 
Xerography $9.70, 211 pages.) 



Application of the Visual Fusion Threshold Test (VFT) to 
kindergarten and first grade children was Investigated to deter- 
mine its validity and predictability on concurrent or subsequent 
reading difficulty In children younger than eight years of age. 

VFT equipment was constructed by the investigator. It consisted 
of an eye-plece> test-patch, and viewing tube fitted to a commer- 
cial stroboscope. Children were tested on the Vn at the end of 
kindergarten. After four months, subjects were re-tested by the 
L£s=Ciask reading readiness test; and after 12 months, by the 
Harsh-Soeberg SPRD reading test^ the SRA Primary Mental Abilities 
intelligence test, and the VFT. After 30 months (beginning third 
grade), subjects were given the California Achievement Test as a 
measure of reading ability. It was found the VFT can be used 
validly with children as young as 5^ years. Reliability for a 
one-year interval retest will be low. Portable testing equipment, 
with special adaptation, will permit Individual use of the test in 
a classroom. The VFT is related positively but modestly to the 
visual perceptual aspects of readiness and early reading tasks, ' 
supporting the etiological theory that stresses organlsmlc condi- 
tions as one of the causes of reading difficulty. VFT is mini- 
mally, even negatively, related. to the complex Intellectual as- 
pects of reading. 

160. Hurley, Oliver Leon. "The Interrelationships of Intersensory 
Integration, Visual Sequential Memory, Spatial Ability, and 
Reading Ability in Second and Third . Graders , " Ph.D., University 
of Illinois, 1965. Vol. XXVI, No. 12, 7179-7180. (Order No. 
66-4203, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $6.20, 130 pages.) 
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The interrelationships of Intersensory integration, visual 
sequential memory, spatial ability, and reading ability In second 
and third graders were investigated. The following hypotheses 
were tested:, integrational defects will distinguish adequate 
readers from inadequate readers, and defects in immediate memory 
or spatial -closure necessitate a defect in integrative ability. 
The subjects were 27 matched pairs of boys and 13 matched pairs 
of girls selected from two Illinois school systems. One member 
from each pair was an inadequate reader and one was an adequate 
reader. The following extensive battery of individually adroinls- 
tered tests were used: Visual-Motor Sequential, Knox Cubes, 
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visual Attention Span for Letters (short term memory), PMA Spatial 
Relations, Frostlg Figure Group, Spatial Relations (spatial abili- 
ty), and Asterebgnosls, Birch and Lefford Tests of Intersensory 
Coordination (Intersensory coordination). A second-order Principal 
Axis Factor Analysis with a Varlmax rotation produced five rela- 
tively distinct factors: Intersensory integration (Unlike Foms), 

Spatial Ability, Intersensory Integration (Like Forms), Visual 
Sequencing Memory, and Reading, Significant differences were 
shown for all groups between the reading groups on the Reading 
Factor. Additional findings are included. 



161. Baser, Flary Kathryn. "The Efficacy of Individualized Reading in 
Achievement and Attltude," Ed.D., University of Illinois, 1965. 
Vol. X3CVI, No. 5, 2S47-2548. (Order Wo. 65-11,7 98, Microfilm 
$3.00; Xerography $6.2Q, 127 pages.) 



The effects on achievement and attitude of intermediate grade 
children toward reading. when taught by a traditional teirtbook and 
when taught individually were investigated. The subjects were a 
randomized sample of 12 classes from the Midwest and South, 264 
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six. 



The control, grriups were 



given instruction in reading using the method suggested by the 
basal textbook. The experimental groups were taught using an In- 
dividualized approach which included teacher conferences with pu- 
pils, individual. selection of books, use of Individual pupil re- 
cords, and attempted reading skills development in small groups. 
The California Reading Test, and Attitude Toward Reading Test, and 
an Attitude Toward Individualized Reading Test were used to com- 
pare the two groups. Reading achievement scores were not signifi- 
cantly different when the groups ’were compared, and gains In read- 
ing, were made under both treatments by Individual pupils. How- 
ever, no pupil showed a loss in reading achievement under either 
approach. When paired groups were compared, a more favorable 
attitude toward reading was found among children taught Individu- 
ally than those taught in groups. Conclusions are Included. 



162. Hutchinson, Earl Jameu. "A Study of Reading Instruction In Wis- 
consin Public Secondary Schools in 1955 and I960 with Special 
Reference to the Teachers of English," Fh.D., University of 
Wisconsin, 1961. Vol. XXII, No. 1, 1921. (Order No. 61r5941, 
Microfilm $2.95; Xerox $10.35, 226 pages.) 

Principals of Wisconsin secondary schools were contacted to 
determine If recommendations found in the literature regarding 
reading Instruction were being Implemented. English teachers were 
asked to identify Instructional practices. In reading, personal 
preparation to teach reading and recommendations for continued, 
improved instruction. The nature of teacher preparation programs 
In secondary school reading in Wisconsin colleges and universities 
was sought from English methods instructors. Principals, English 



teachers, and college nethodt instructors all agreed that 
is an Instructional prohlen In Wisconsin secondary schools. The 
responsibility of the English staff for reading instruction has 
been recognised uhila total school responsibility has been Ignored. 
College siethods Instructors suggested that there is a ne.«d for se- 
condary school reading instruction but few colleges require cours- 
es in the area of reading techniques. The najorlty of fingiiso 
teachers reported having no course work in the teaching of reading. 
Pew had graduate work in reading techniques and English teachers 
ira \hole judged undergraduate work to be inadequate in this 
area. The principals indicated the Inportance of adequate teacher 
preparation in reading techniques with the need for additional 
class time, space and materials coming secondary® Almost half 
the principals eiqiressed the concept of reading instruction as an 
all-Sbhool task. The majority of the schools reported no plan 
for reading instruction, and much of the reading instruction tak- 
ing place was being done in special classes. Well-developed pro- 
grams occur almost ekclusively in large school systems. 

163. Indrisano, Roselmina. ••Evaluation of a Word Analysis Program for 
Grade Two,** Ph.D., Boston University School of Education, 1963. 
Vol. XXV, Ko. 4, 2377-78. (Order Ho. 64-4050, Microfilm $4.10; 
Xerography $14.40, 317 pages.) 
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The effect of a planned program in word analysis on reading 
achievement, spelling achievement, the knowledge of phonics, and 
ability to pronounce unfamiliar words was studied. A second- 
grade population was divided into two groups and equated on the 
following variables; intelligence, reading achievement, spelling 
achievement, and knowledge of phonics. At the completion of the 
program and again two months later, tests were administered and 
the data were analysed to determine the effect of the program. 

Test instruments used included the Metropolitan Reading Achieve- 
ment Test, Metropolitan Spelling Achievement Test, Gates Word Pro- 
nunciation Test, and a phonics test. In the findings, the author 
states that: (1) Reading and speiiing echievemenu were Increasca. 

In reading, there, was a statistically significant increase 
vor of the experimental group. Although the increase in spelling 
achievement was not statistically significant, it did favor the 
experimental group. (2) There was an increase in the transfer of 
phonetic knowledge to the pronunciation of unknown words as well 
as an increase in specific phonetic knowledge. The increase was 
statistically (Significant and, in both instances, favornd the ex- 
perimental gro»:q). (3) The program was equally effective for chil- 
dren of different intelligence levels. (4) The program was equal- 
ly effective for boys and girls. 



cvlng, Eugene Richerd. "Attitudes of Parents and Teachers Toward 
ce-School Reading Instruction Initiated by Parenta/’ Ed.D., 
Blvrrslty of Illinois, 1965. Vol. XXVI, Mo. 12, 7166-7167. 

Order Ho. 66-4205, Mlcrofllts $3.00; Xerography $6.40, 135 pages.) 
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Attitudes of parents and teachers toward pra-school reading 
instr action initiated by parents were assessed through use of a 
questionnaire in a middle to upper stiddle class area of Glenview, 
Illinois. It was found that 105 parents of pre-school age chil- 
dren had had some exposure to the Chicago Tribune *s "Short Cut to 
Reading" series. The teacher population was coisposed of 60 
teachers associated with four elementary schools. A six- item 
Attitude Scale was developed and submitted to both groups. Signi- 
ficant differences were found on four of the six statements. Dif- 
ferences on these four statements were a matter of degree rather 
than of direction. Although no significant difference was noted oh 
a statement referring to the school providing for children who 
have been taught to read at home, a majority of the teachers dis- 
agreed and a majority of the parents agreed with the. statement. 
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165. Jackson, Ronald Buxton. "The Participation of Arizona Elementary 
Principals in Certain Aspects of the Euiidlng Reading Program 
in Grades One through Six," E.d.D., University of Arizona, 1961. 
XXII, No. 4, 1068-1069. (Orcier No. 61-4'228, Microfilm $2.75* 
Xerox $6.80, 142 pages.) • 



depee^of principal participation in reading was com- 
pared to that found in the literature, to that rdcomnended by 
a nationally selected jury of educators and to that perceived 
by a systematic. sample of teachers. A questionnaire was utl^ 
lized based on sixty iipecifi!; reading program functions found In 
the literature grouped under five categories: philosophical, 

^pervisory, instructional, library, and administrative aspects. 
The questionnaire vas first: validated 63 ^ a pre-test group from 
a neighboring state. A Jury of nineteen educators was selected 
to assess their agreement with the literature recomnendations 
concerning the reading functions of principals. A questionnaire 
was also sent to a sample of teachers. The academic preparation 
of principals tO' participate! in the i.'eadlng program was ascer- 
tained from state files, m differences were found in admini- 
5 cracxs;n ana pnzic;sophy while significant differences were ob- 
tained on supervision, instruction, and the library when com- 
paring the quest ionmilre risnponies with the reconwendatlons 
ound in the litei.ature.. No differences were found in the area 
of supervision while all otier -areas were found to be signifi- 
cantiy different idien comparing the questionnaire responses 
with the jury. The hypothesis stating that a substantial dif- 
ference would be found between principals* participation and 
their teaching staffjs* perception of their participation was 
not substantiated. Extent; of participation was also unrelated 
to academic participation., 
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^qobson, Milton Durwood. "Reading Difficulty of Physics and 
Chemistry Textbooks in Use in Minnesota,*' Ph.D., University of 

Clarence H. Boeck, Raymond 0 . Collier, 
XXII, No. 11, 39,»0-3i951. (Order No. 62-1790, Microfilm $2.85; 

Xerox $9.90, 218 pages.) 



®>-tempted to determine the relative reading dif- 
chamiftry and plnysiLcs textbooks, ascertain whether 
difficulty was operative In textbook selection, and develop r» 
gression equations for predicting the reading difficulty of 
physics sr chemilstry passages. Materials were selected from 
sixteen high school physics and chemistry texts, three colI..ge 
chemistry texts, two college physics texts, and a high school 
physical science: tsxt. Hue physics and chemistry texts were 
separated into t:en conteiii.'; units, and two-hundred word samples 
were randomly selected from each unit. These were assembled 
into booklets and assigned to schools according to an incomplete 
Latlng square design in wfiiich books were assigned to treatments, 
units to columns, and students to rows. The relative difficulty 
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of a passaga froiri. a chemistry or physics text was defined, as 
the number of words underlined by chemistry or physics students. 
The population consisted of students enrolled in classes from 
a randomly selected group of public high schools. Twelve schools 
were used for the physics study and ten for the chemistry study. 
The test-retest procedure for the Underlining Test established 
a product moment reliability correlation coefficient of .85 
for chemistry and .97 for physics. Correlation of the number 
of passages underlined and scores on a vocabulary test indicated 
the students with, larger vocabularies underlined fewer words. 

Thus, the Underlining Test was considered to be valid. Analysis 
of variance revealed a significant difference in reading diffi- 
culty between the texts used, the units used, and the school, 
by unit and 8tuclfi:nt, by school interaction at the five- and the 
one-perceiit levels of confidence. Multiple regression equations, 
two each for chaiistry and physics, were determined. Variables 
used included the average underlining score, average of words 
per sentence, concentration of simplified mathematical terms, 
concentration of words not on the first 6,000 of the Thorndike 
30,000 word list, concentration of words not on Powers® list of 
1,828 common science words, and average number of syllables per 
word. One equation was developed for physics and chemistry when 
the book-unit effects were extricated and another developed for 
physics and chemistry when these factors were not considered. The 
author concluded that reading difficulty is an Important vari- 
able for selecting physics and chemistry textbooks. The regres- 
sion equations developed are applicable for determining the read- 
ing difficulty of physics and chemistry texts. 

Jan-Tausch, Jm.e8» ’’Concrete Thinking as a Factor in Reading 
Retardation," Ed.D., Rutgers University, 1960. XXI, No. 10, 
2984-2985. (1... C. Card, No. Mic 61-2, Microfilm $2175; Xerox 

$3.80j 69 pageii.) 

Selected parts of the Goldstein-Scheerer battery of Abstract 

concrete ihinking Tests and the California Reading Test were 
used to explore the ability of a group of 170 fourth-, fifth-, 
sixth- and seventh-grade advanced and retarded readers to behave 
in an abstract fashion* Significant differences were found 
between advanced and retarded readers on the Color Form Sorting 
Test. Advanced readers, with few exceptions, were found to be 
abstract thinkers. Retarded readers may be retarded because of 
limitations In concrete thinking, but other causes are also oper- 
ating to produce retardation. Girls in all grades tended to be- 
have more abstractly than boys. The relationship between con- 
cept attitudes and reading achievement tends to Increase at the 
higher grades. 

Jeter, Manelle Vincent. ”A Study or the Characteristics of 
Mentally Superior Achie\»srs and Underachievers in Reading at the 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grade Levels,” Ed.D., The Florida State 




Ualversity, 1963. XXIV, No. 3, 1095. (Order No. 63-6356, 
Microfilm $3.40; Xerography $11.95, 262 pages.) 



The 100 gifted children from Grades Four, Five, and Six used 
in this study were chosen by using four intelligence tests. Those 
selected had an I.Q. score of 120 or more on the California Test 
of Mental Maturity, and no less than ll5 on the other intelligence 
tests. Students were then administered the California Reading 
Test, the California Personality Test, and the Step Listening’ 

Test to determine the contribution to reading comprehension of 
each of the following variables: vocabulary, language Intelli- 
gence, non- language Intelligence, listening ability, and person- 
ality. Tne criterion was the California Reading Test, Compre- 
hension Section. Case studies also were made of the 10 students 
having the greatest degree of over achievement in reading of the 
lOO students. Reading vocabulary and language mental ige were 
found to be the best combination of predictors for succe>;^s in 
reading comprehension on the basis of the reduced battery of 
tests used. The caae studies showed the most Important single 

factor of the bright achiever from the underachiever 
to be the vast difference in the amount of reading done. Unre- 
stricted television viewing appeared to affect the level of lead- 
ing achievement. Neighborhood environment did not make any dif- 
ference in achievement or underachievement, nor was there any dif- 
ference in attitude of achiever and underachiever towards parents, 
teachers, and classmates. Achievers more often had regular study 
times, their own room to study in, a personal library, homes of 
high cultural level, and parents who attended college and planned 
to send their children to college. 



Johnson, Joseph Morgan. “Evaluation and Enrichment of Instructional 
Materials for the Sub A Chlmanylka Reading Program,'* Ed.D., 
University of Georgia, 1961. Adviser: Rachel Sutton, XXII, No. 8, 

2719. (Order No. 61-6584, Microfilm $6.60; Xerox $23.40, 520 pages.) 

The purpose of this study was to explore the posslbllties for 

nu ^ Chlmanylka reading program in Southern 

Rhodesia with hand-printed materials. A statement of standards 
for instAuccionai materials for the selected reading programs 
served as a basis for the evaluation of current materials, the 
establishment of needs for supplementary materials, and for the 
evaluation of materials printed and designed by the author. Stand- 
ards were based on an historical survey of the educational ob- 
jectives of mission, government, and African community groups in- 
volved in the development of the selected reading program and 
on a survey of research and expert opinion with regard to content 
and physical make-up of the instruction material in relation to 
the establishment of favorable attitude., toward reading, the pro- 
gramming of learning experiences, and adaptation to individual 
differences. After evaluation, the author concluded that material 
currently used provided a systematic prograamlng of word-analvsis 
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skills. An analysis of vocabulary control revealed that the ma- 
terial did not provide sufficient drill on new words in meaning- 
ful contexts. Picture and story-content analysis Indicated that 
content was consistent with rural Manylka life. An analysis of 
word-meaning clues revealed an initial emphasis upon picture 
clues and sight words developing to an Increasing emphasis upon 
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met the proposed standards. The author designed three types of 
supplementary materials: a supplementary reader, a reading read- 

iness worksheet, and pages for a picture dictionary. 

Johnson, Itorenzo Gail. "A Description of Organization, Methods 
of Instruction, Achievement, and Attitudes Toward Reading in 
Selected Elementary Schools," Ed.D., University of Oregon, 1964. 
Adviser: Jordan B. Utsey, Vol. XXV, No. 11, 6433-6434. (Order 

No, 65-5739, Microfilm $2,75; Xerography $8.60, 187 pages.) 

The organization and methods of instruction in reading and 
children's achievement and attitudes were Investigated. Four 
school re-sdlng programs were analyzed in obtaining the data on 
organization and methods of Instruction. Sources of data inclu- 
ded Interviews with principals and teachers and observation of 
classes. Data for children's achievement were taken from their 
permanent records. The children's attitudes were assessed through 
the use of an inventory of reading attitude. The statistical 
techniques used in this study were the t-test and the analysis 
of variance. From an analysis of the results, the author con- 
cluded that: (1) The reading programs in all four schools were 

very similar regardless of the methods used to organize child- 
ren for reading Instruction. (2) Teachers using "individualized 
reading" had different concepts of what it meant and how it oper- 
ated. (3) Children in the lower grades indicated better attitudes 
toward reading than children In each successively higher grade 
tested. (4) Girls had better attitudes toward reading than boys. 
(5) Children in the second grade in each school read further be- 
yond their expected reading levels than children in the fourth 
and sixth grades. 

Johnson, Marjorie Seddon. "A Study of Diagnostic and Remedial 
Procedures in a Reading Clinic Laboratory School," ISld.D. , Temple 
University, 1954. XXXIII, No. 5, 1624. (Order No. 62-3375, 
Microfilm $14*90; Xerox $53.65, 1,192 pages.) 

Abstract not available. 

Jordan, Laura Jo8ephlt^.e. "The Efficacy of a Reading Readiness 
Program with the Educable Mentally Retarded," Fh.D» , University 
of Illinois, 1961. XXI, No. 12, 3715-3716. (L. C. Card No. Mic 

61-1628, Micr.’fllni $2.75; Xerox $8.60, 137 pages.) 



Subtests from the Harrison-Stroud Reading Readiness Profiles 
and the Lee-Clark Reading Test, the Stanford Binet Intelligence 
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Test, and the SRA Primary Mental Abilities Test were used to 
determine the effectiveness of an experience chart method and a 
basal method in teaching beginning reading to classes of educable 
mentally retarded children. Significant gains favoring the ex- 
perience chart group after seven months of Instruction were found 
on both reading tests. No significant differences were found 
in Intelligence gains on the Stanford Binet. On subdividing the 
groups into high and low ability levels, the experience-chart 
children in the low group gained significantly more than the basal 
group. The gains of the more able children in both groups were 
not significantly different. The experience-chart children made 
greater gains on items which require a greater exercise of ver- 
bal and reasoning skills than the basal children. On the PMA 
the experience chart group scored significantly higher on the 
verbal section and the basal children on the Perceptual section. 
High Binet scorers gained significantly greater scores on the 
Verbal section than did their peers. 



Justison, Gertrude G. "Visual Perception of Form and School 
Achievement (An Exploratory Study of the Relationship between 
Form Perception, arsd School Achievement Among Third Grade Pupils 
in the Public Schools of Montgomery County, Maryland)," Ed. D., 
University of Maryland, 1960. XXII, No. 6, 1907-1908. (Order 
No, 61-4907, Micrbfilra $2.75; Xerox $5,80, 118 pages.) 



The purpose of this study was to demonstrate a range of in- 
div;.duai differences in reading and related school performance 
in order to show the integration of visual perception with the 
total performance in the symbolic tasks of the school curricu- 
lum, A stratified random sample of 398 third graders represent- 
ing fourteen randomly selected schools in fiva geographic areas 
was used. A copy test was developed to serve as a gross measure 
of the maturatlonal and experiential readiness of the child to 
perceive foinm with accuracy and efficiency. The test utilized 
six geometric forms from the Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test, 
the Ellis Visual Motor Test and the divided rectangle from the 
Stanford Binet. Five of the test scores were correlated with 
achievement scores in reading, arithmetic, mental maturity scores 
in language and non- language factors of Intelligence, and chron- 
ological age by month and grade placement. Positive, significant 
correlations were found between copying ability as a measure of 
form perception and the separate tasks of achievement in reading 
and arithmetic as well as mental maturity. Significant inter- 
correlatlons between items were found and a reliability of .98 
on test-retest analysis. Analysis of the ten per cent at the 
upper and lower extremes revealed uniformly consistent inter- 
relationships well above or below the mean for the entire sample. 
Analysis of twenty cases at the mean revealed a much wider range 
of performance and much less consistency of performance than that 
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of fifteen per cent cf the 



total sample gives some support to the value of the copy test 
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as a gross screening device for identifying markedly superior 
or inferior visual perceptual functions. The author concludes 
that the findings give limited quantitative evidence of the 
critical role of visual form perception and its relationship to 
the reading task. 




Kahn, Dale. "The Development of Auditory-Visual Integration 
and Reading Achieveaent Ph.D. , Columbia University, 1965. 

Vol. XXVI, No. 5, 2589. (Order No. 63-12,349, Microfilm $3. 00- 
Xerography $4.20, SO pages.) 




The relationship between audio-visual integration (A-V I) 
and reading achievement was investigated., A random sample of 
350 boys was chosen from the second through the sixth grades 
in a suburban public school population. A 10- item method of 
equivalence developed by Birch and Belmont, with 10 new items to 
increase reliability and celling of the instrument, was used as 
the basis for measurement. The A-V I task was individually ad- 
ministered to all subjects. The Metropolitan Reading Achieve- 
ment Battery and the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence. Battery were 
administered in groups. Chronological age and WISC Digit Span 
Scale Scores were. variables. It was shown that A-V I was related 
to chronological age with an overall relationship of .51 and to 
reading achievement with coefficients ranging from .37 to .57. 
Significant positive relationships vrere obtained between A-V I 
and intelligence. The subjects wer€>. asked to describe their 
cechnlqueS £or dealing with the A-V I test. Rhythmic body move- 
ments were observed in 18 percent of the total sample. It was 
suggested that the development of A-V I is an Important correlate 
in reading achievement, especially In the acquisition of voca- 
bulary. 



Keller, Paul. ”A History of Remedial Reading Instruction in the 
New York City Public Elementary Schools,** Ed.D., New York University, 
1962. XXIV, No. 2, 605. (Order No. 63-5376, Microfilm $3.55; 
Xerography $12.40, 274 pages.) 



The origins of the program, a survey of the influences and 
trends contributing to its development, and a description of its 
current status were used for an historical account of the remedial 
reading instructional program in New York City public elementary 
schools. The first officially organized remedial reading program 
was begun under the Works Project Administration in 1934, and at 
the conclusion of that program, the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion established its own remedial reading project in 1944. This 
program has been expanded to service thousands of children with 
reading disabilities and to include the reading clinic program, 
the summer reading program, the reading specialist program of the 
schools concerned with the rehabilitation of delinquent children, 
and the secondary school program. A shift in emphasis was indi- 
cated over the years from remedial reading as Important in the 
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eradication of delinquency and maladjustment to a belief that 
remedial reading, when coupled with improvement in classroom 
teaching of reading, may be the key to raising the over-all 
quality of education. A reading improvement teacher has now 
been assigned to help upgrade classroom teaching of reading. 
Remedial reading teachers are now designated ’’Corrective Reading 
Teachers." indicatine a nosltive trend toward readlne and books 
as children are given greater opportunity to follow their own 
Interests and needs in reading. The future of the corrective 
program may be influenced by the licensing of instructors, uti- 
lization of television techniques, and the employment of pro- 
grammed instruction. 

176. Kelley, Thomas Daniel. "Utilization of Filmstrips as an Aid in 
Teaching Beginning Reading," Ed.O., Indiana University, 1961. 

XXII, No. 3, 817. (Order No. 61-3213, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox 
$6.20, 127 pages.) 

One hundred and thirty-eight children in the second half of 
first grade in nine elementary schools were placed in two ex- 
perimental groups and one control group* The control classes 
followed the Scott-Foresman basal textbook and teacher's manual. 
One experimental section was grouped according to ability in 
reading and used filmstrips reproducing the text and pictures 
of the Scott-Foresman materials, plus lessons from the teacher's 
manual in structural and phonetic analysis. The other experi- 
mental group followed the same procedure but was not grouped for 
reading instruction. Analysis of variance revealed no signif- 
f leant difference in intelligence scores between the three groups. 
Analysis of covariance using Gates Primary scores, and control- 
ling on Initial reading scores, revealed that the experimental 
classes were significantly superior Oo the control classes on 
word recognition, sentence reading, and the mean of the three 
reading tests. No significant differences were found on para- 
graph reading. Girls' scores analyzed separately revealed no 
significant differences on any of the measures while boys' 
scores indicated that the experimental classes were significantly 
superior on all three scores and the mean of the scores. Ques- 
tionnaires sent to teachers Indicated that teachers saw many ad- 
vsntHgss to th6 filnistrip tnothod. author conclvd^s 

superiority of the filmstrip method in word recognition and sen- 
tence reading indicates it would be especially valuable during 
early reading training. The method seems particularly suitable 
to boys. The superiority of the grouped classes to those taught 
as a vdiole further supports grouping as an instructional tech- 
nique . 

177. Keogh, Barbara Kolts. "The Bender-Gestalt as a Predictive and 
Diagnostic Test of Reading Performance," Fh.D., The Claremont 
Graduate School, 1963. XXIV, No. 6, 2360. (Order No. 63-7749, 
Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $6.60, 137 pages.) 
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A longitudinal study of 127 children evaluated the use of 
the Bender-Gestalt at the kindergarten level as a predictive 
measure of later reading achievement, and at the third grade 
level as a diagnostic test of reading performance. Data were 
collected from a Bender-Gestalt (BG) at kindergarten and third 
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three subtests of the California Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM), 
and Individual Interviews with third grade teachers. The Bender 
was administered by individual and group methods and scored with 
the Keogh-Smlth Rating Scale and the Koppltz Revised Scoring 



System. Performance on Individual designs, and on clinical check- 
list characteristics of perseveration, truncation, rotation, 
vert leal izat ion, primitlzation, integration, erasure, and mark- 
over were also considered. Analysis of results revealed signi- 
ficant improvement in BG performance from kindergarten to third 
grade on total score, individual designs, and on six of eight 
checklist items. There was no significant difference between 
performance of boys and girls at either grade level. Reading 
measures and the CTMM revealed nonsignificant differences favor- 
ing the girls. Results of the study suggest that the Bender 
total score Is the most appropriate basis for evaluation of Bender 
performance of kindergarten and primary grade children. The 
Bender-Gestalt was found to have limited value as a diagnostic 
test of reading difficulty, but useful In Identifying potentially 
good readers . 



178. Kerfoot, James Fletcher. "The Relationship of Selected Auditory 
and Visual Reading Readiness Measures to First Grade Reading 
Achievement and Second Grade Reading and Spelling Achievement," 
Fh.D., University of Minnesota, 1964. Adviser: Theodore Clymer, 

XXV, No. 3, 1747-8. (Order No. 64-9492, Microfilm $4.95; Xerography 
$13.75, 305 pages.) 

The relationship of selected auditory and visual readiness 
measures to first-grade reading achievement and second-grade 
reading and spelling achievement were Investigated. Appropriate 
hypotheses were tested concerning the following questions: (1) 

What are the sex differences In multiple requestion equations 
used to predict reading and spelling acbieveiaent? (2) What does 
each measure contribute to predicting reading and spelling achieve- 
ment? (3) What combination of measures best predicts reading 
and spelling achievement? (4) What are the interrelationships 
among all the variables? (5) What are the sex differences in 
mean achievement on all measures? A stratified random sample 
of 462 children— 239 boys and 223 girls — was selected for the 
study. The measures used were C.A. ; Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence; 
Gates Rhyming; Harrlson-Stroud Making Auditory Clues; Murphy- 
Durrell Discrimination of Beginning and Ending Sounds; Reading 
Aptitude Pronunciation and BlendlAg; Gates Picture Directions, 

Word Matching, Word-Card Matching, and Naming Letters and Numbers; 
Goins Picture Squares, Pattern Copying and Reversals; Gates 
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Primary Word Recognition and Paragraph Reading; Gates Advanced 
Primary and Paragraph Reading; and Metropolitan Spelling. Among 
the findings listed by the author were the following! (l) Mul- 
tiple regression equations designed to predict reading and spel- 
ling achievement from measures of auditory and/or visual discri- 
mination must be derived separately for boys and girls, since 
the combinations of variables which predicted effectively in the 
equations for boys and girls were clearly different. (2) Mea- 
sures of visual discrimination were better predictors of reading 
and spelling achievement than were measures of auditory discri- 
mination, although the best auditory measures were better pre- 
dictors than the poorest visual measures. (3) Intelligence was 
less effective as a predictor than visual discrimination. (4) 

The readiness variables most highly correlated with reading 
and spelling achievement were Word Matching, Naming Letters and 
Numbers, and Pattern Copying. (5) Separate sex treatment of 
data was indicated by the superiority of girls over boys in most 
aspects of reading behavior measured in this study as well as in 
spelling and the readiness variables most highly related to spel- 
ling. 

179. Keshian, Jerry Gary. ’*Why Children Succeed in Reading: A Study 

to Determine in Three Selected Communities, Some of the Common 
Physical, Social, Emotional, and Environmental Characteristics 
and Experiences of Children Who Learn to Read Successfully," 

Ph.D., New York University, 1960. XXI, No. 11, 3379-3380. 

(L. C. Card No. Mic 61-332, Microfilm $4.05; Xerox $14.20, 313 
pages . ) 

Seventy- two children were selected from three communities 
of differing socio-economic status by random stratified sampling 
to determine some of the physical, social, emotional, and en- 
vironmental characteristics and experiences of children who 
have learned to read successfully. A case-study method utiliz- 
ing standardized tests, data on reading, intelligence, person- 
ality, physica.1 ability, and questionnaires and school health 
records was employed. The author concluded that reading success 
is a result of many factors rather than ono single variable. 

Health, access to reading materials, intelligence, formal educa- 
tion of parents, being read to by parents in early childhood, 
and emotionally integrated home life encouraging reading all seem 
to be factors in reading success. Socio-economic status, and 
height and weight, were not related to reading success. Success- 
ful readers are well adjusted, but do not represent any one per- 
sonality t3npe. 

180. Kheiralla, Sayed Mohamed Hassan. "The Relationship Between 
Creativity and Intelligence, Achievement, Physical Growth, 

Certain Personality Traits and Certain Reading Habits in Elementary 
and Secondary School Children," Ph.D., University of Michigan, 

1963. XXIV, No. 6, 2360. (Order No. 64-839, Microfilm $2.75; 
Xerography $7.80, 169 pages.) 
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Students in Grades 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 enrolled in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School were studied to examine the inter= 
relationships of creative abilities, intelligence, achievement, 
physical growth, personality traits, and reading habits. Chil- 
dren were typically of higher than average Intelligence and had 
fathers engaged mostly in professional or semi-professional oc- 
cupations. Data were obtained from standardized tests except for 
the estimate on childreirs creative thinking, certain behavioral 
characteristics, and a checklist of certain reading habits which 
sought to differentiate between highly creative and less creative 
children. Information on the latter was supplied by the investi- 
gator. As a result of the study, it was found that all children 



showed creative abilities to some extent and that highly creative 
children varied extensively in the combination and quality of 
their intellectual and personality characteristics and behavior 
patterns. Creativity appeared to be unrelated to age. Creative 
children were, in most cases, of superior or gifted mental capa- 
city. Creativity depended on achievement. Moaintslleetive fac- 



tors such as a high degree of divergent thinking, meditative 
thinking, tolerance of ambiguity and self-confidence--together 
with a low degree of orderliness and discipline may facilitate 
the production of creative responses. More creative children 
and less creative children did not differ in the books, period- 
icals and newspapers read outside of their class assignments. 



Kingsley, Marjorie Constance. "Anxiety as a Factor in Performance 
on Standardized Reading Tests at the High School Level," Ph.D. , 
Washington State University, 1961. Adviser; Zeno B. Katterle, 
XXII, No. 10, 3548-3549. (Order No. 62-931, Microfilm $2^75; 

Xerox $4.80, 93 pages.) 



This study examined (1) the effect of anxiety-producing envi- 
ronments on reading test performance of high scho6l students, and 
(2) the possibility that clinical data would support anxiety clas- 
sifications of selected individuals and indicate possible sources 
of anxiety. Four high school English classes, a total of ninety 
students, made up of two groups of presumably average students 
and two groups of students whom counselors deemed incapable of the 
work in a regular class, for mental, physical or social reasons, 
comprised the population. Measures included the Taylor Scale of 
Manifest Anxiety, Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability, Iowa 
Silent Reading Tests, WAIS, Rotter Incomplete Sentences, Symonds 
Picture Story Test, and a sheet of biographical items. Students 
were categorized as being high, average, or low anxious and as 
bright, average, or dull in intelligence. An environment pro- 
ducing anxiety and an environment producing the opposite effect 
were utilized. Pre- and post-testing of both groups revealed 
that there were no significant differences between reading test 
scores following exposure to the two environments. Subhypotheses 
relative to differences between high anxious vs. low anxious, 
bright high anxious vs. bright low anxious, dull high anxious vs. 
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dull low anxious, bright vs. average, and average vs. dull subjects 
were rejected with no significant differences following the set- 
ting of a high-anxiety producing environment. Statistical tech- 
niques included the Wilcoxin Matched-Pairs Signed-Ranks Test and 
the Mann-Whitney !/ Test for testing sub-hypotheses. Eight selected 
individuals typifying the four categories of intelligence and an- 
y WwlCw d foT individual g litiicsl stu>dy • The £iiitilior 

concluded that (1) there was a readily observable difference be- 
tween kinds of test responses obtained by given groups and kinds 
of test responses obtained by selected individuals from those 
groups, and (2) clinical data supported the categorization of the 
eight subject" and, in part, indicated source of anxiety. 

Knoblock, Peter. ’*An Investigation of Essential Elements of the 
Reading Process by Means of Standard and Experimental Administrations 
of the Rorschach Inkblot Test,*' Ph.D., University of Michigan, 

1962. XXIII, No. 2, 532. (Order No. 62-3248, Microfilm $2.75; 

Xerox, $3.80, 69 pages.) 





The general purpose of this investigation was to determine 
possible perceptual and cognitive processes called forth by the 
Rorschach test which might be essential to the reading process. 
Sixty-two first-grade children were grouped into two groups of 
good and poor readers on the basis of Gates Primary reading 
scores. The partial correlation technique was used to control 
differences between the two groups on intellectual ability. The 
male group of good readers demonstrated significantly greater 
language facility than did the male poor readers. No significant 
differences in language facility were found between good and poor 
female readers. The female group of good readers displayed a 
genetically superior approach over the poor female readers as 
measured by Rorschach location scores. The male good and poor 
readers demonstrated no such differences. Both male and female 
poor readers lacked the flexibility evidenced by male and female 
good readers. The female group of good readers functioned at a 
significantly more abstract level than the poor readers. This 
difference was not observed between good and poor male readers. 

The hypothesis that good readers would function on a more mature 
level on tasks dealing with language, perceptual and cognitive 
approaches, as measured by the Rorschach, was not supported by 
the study. The author concluded that the Rorschach test has limy 
ited application to the study of psychological processes related 
to reading and that the ambiguous nature of the Rorschach stimuli 
call forth perceptual and cognitive processes which have little 
relation to the nature of the reading process. 

Koester, Paul William. "Reading Science Materials for Two Specific 
Purposes at the Sixth Grade Level," Ed.D., University of Illinois, 
1961. XXI, No. 12, 3717. (L. C. Card No. Mic 61-1631, Microfilm 

$2.90; Xerox $10.15, 223 pages.) 
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Fifty sixth=grade students were equated on the basis of 
Intelligence test scores, divided into two groups and administered 
reading, science, and ability to read for problem-solving in 
science tests. Tests measuring purposeful reading of science 
materials and checklists recording the students self-perceived 
reading behavior* and perception of an ideal reader’s behavior, 
constructed by the author, were also used. One group read to 
understand step by step directions while the other read to find 
the best explanation for an event. Passages were followed by two 
multiple choice items. Correlations, percentages, and '*t" tests 
were used to check differences in reading time, relation between 
the tests and the standard reading scores and the check list re- 
sponses. Purposes in reading were found not to affect rate, fast 
readers were not necessarily the best coraprehenders , and high 
non verbal intelligence scores tended to have high comprehension 
scores but intelligence did not predict rate. Those with high 
science scores on the standardized measures tended to achieve 
best on the constructed purposeful reading science test, but not 
when rate was measured. Readers who excel on one test of compre- 
hension tend to excel on others. Readers who score high on com- 
prehension may not score high on rate. Readers who read rapidly 
for one purpose may not read rapidly for other purposes. Pur- 
pose does seem to have some effect on rate strategy. Sixth- 
graders tend to manifest rigidity in reading irrespective of 
purpose. Confusion as to what constitutes an effective purpose- 
ful reading pattern was also evidence with superior readers being 
less sure of the pattern than inferior readers. 

Kolson, Clifford John. "The Vocabulary of Kindergarten Children," 
Ed.D., University of Pittsburgh, 1960. XXI, No. 8, 2215-2216. 

(L. C. Card No. Mic 60-6184, !:i'-rofilm $2.75; Xerox $7.20, 152 
pages . ) 

The author recorded the spoken words of 494 children from 
three geographic areas of the United States. A total of 897,973 
spoken words were recorded; 491,129 during free play, 307,883 
in response to stimulation by question and pictures and 98,961 
in the home. To tabulate words the International Kindergarten 
Union method was used. Words with a frequency count of seven or 
more were included in the final list of 3,728 words. This is 
considered a minimal estimate of the spoken vocabulary of kinder- 
garten children. The most frequently used words were: a, I,, 
in, is, it, it^s, mine, the, to, and you (207. of the total num- 
ber). The children in the sample had 97% of the reading vocabu- 
lary of first grade books in their speaking vocabulary. 

Koontz, Eunice Raby. "Significant Factors Associated with Reading 
Achievement in the Primary Grades; A Longitudinal Study," Ph.D., 
Ohio State University, 1960. XXI, No. 8, 2194-2195. (L. C. Card 

No. Mic 60-6385, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $8.00, 174 pages.) 










School entrance age. sex. Metropolitan Readiness Test scores, 
Kuhlman'*Ander8on Intelligence scores and mental ages, general 
health, father’s occupation aivJ education and mother’s education, 
for 121 boys and 142 girls, available from their entrance into 
Grade One through GreiC; Three, were studied to determine if they 
were significantly related to reading vocabulary, reading compre- 
hension and total reading scores £or Grades Two and Three. Using 
a multiple regression technlciue the author found the number readi- 
ness score and the matching item from the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test, and the sex and general health of the child to be signifi- 
cantly related to reading achievement in Grades Two and Three. 

186. Krane, Louis. "A Study of the Relationship of Phonic Ability, 

Irrespective of How It Was Acquired, and Silent Reading Comprehension 
of High-School Students," Ed.D., Western Reserve University, 1965, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 11, 6446. (Order No. 66-3034, Microfilm $3.00; 
Xerography $6.20, 128 pages.) 

The relationship between phonic ability and various aspects 
of silent reading comprehension was studied in a sample of 27 
males and 31 females in the eleventh grade at Garfield Heights, 

Ohio. Phonic ability was defined in terms of the ability to 
work out the pronunciation of an unfamiliar word with no clue 
other than letters and diacritical marks assigned to long and 
short vowels of these nonsense words. A Test of Phonic Ability 
was constructed by the investigator and used to measure ability 
in phonics. Ten individual scores, including a total score, from 
the Iowa Silent Advanced Reading Tests were used as the criterion 
of silent reading comprehension. It was revealed by the results 
that three statistically significant relationships existed in 
the scores of the combined sample when intelligence was held con- 
stant: phonic ability and word meaning, phonic ability and sen- 

tence meaning, and phonic ability and total reading. Five to 
six percent of the variance in the scores pertaining to word 
meaning, sentence meaning, and total reading was found to result 
from variation in phonic ability. It was concluded that phonic 
ability is essential but not sufficient for effective skills in 
silent reading comprehension. 
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"A Ccmparison of Two Metthods of Llst'etiing 
and Reading Training in an Eighth Grade Language Arts Program," 
Ed.D., North Texas State University, 1963. Vol. XXV, No. 2, 1046. 
(Order No. 64-5179, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $5.80, 120 pages.) 



The effect of two methods of listening and reading instruction 
in an eighth-grade language arts program was investigated. The 
Listen and Read Program was compared to teacher constructed lessons 
composed of the same basic concept as those found in the first 
25 tapes of the Listen and Read Program. The population of the 
study consisted of 157 students enrolled in six English classes. 
Tlirec classes were used as experimental and three as control groups. 
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Differences between pre-test and post-test scores for specific 
skills in the areas of listening; reading study skills, and Eng- 
lish determined the amount of achievement gains. Analysis of 
variance was used to determine the significance of gains between 
the two principal groups and between high ability and low ability 
students. From an analysis of the results, the author states 
that the general conclusion from the comparison of achievement 
gains between the two principal groups was that the Listen and 
Read Program served as an effective adjunct of the language arts 
program to produce significant achievement in listening compre- 
hension, reading ability, following directions, recognizing tran- 
sitions, reading graphic materials, and capitalization. Both 
methods were equally effective in producing achievement gains in 
Iminiediate recall, word meanings, lecture comprehension, vocabu- 
IsLiy, reference skills, interpretation, verbal study skills, punc- 
tuation, and word usage. Furthermore, the Listen and Read Pro- 
grism, when used as a supplement to the language arts program, 
was significantly more effective with low ability students for 
instruction in listening comprehension, reading ability, reading 
vocabulary, and capitalization. Both high and low ability stu- 
dents profited equally from instruction by the taped exercises 
in the areas of immediate recall, following directions, recog- 
nizing transitions, word meanings, lecture comprehension, refer- 
ence skills, interpretation, verbal and graphic study 'skills, 
punctuation, and word usage. 

Kremenak, Shirley White. "An Investigation of the Relationships 
Among Reading Achievement, Reading Readiness and the Ability 
to r!atcu Wlthiu Swd Bctwcsn the Visual and Auditory Sensory 
Modalities," Ph.D., The University of Iowa, 1965. Chairman: 
Siegmar Muehl, Vol. XXVI, No. 10, 5870. (Order Mo. 66-3453, 
Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $7.00, 148 pages*) 

The ability to match within and between the visual and au- 
ditory sensory modalities was studied in relation to reading. 

One hundred eight first grade children were tested on their abil- 
ity to make the following associations: visual to visual (V-V), 

visual to auditory (V-A), auditory to visual (A-V), and auditory 
to auditory (A-A). Two broad questions were investigated: (1) 

What is the relative difficulty of the tasks? Are differences 
related to age or sex? (2) jdo these lucaourcs relate to rfiading 
readiness or achievement? The initial testing was done prior to 
formal reading instruction. Visual stimuli were a pattern of 
dots and dashes presented on plain white cards; auditory stimuli 
(dots and dash sounds) were presented with an electric telegraph 
key. Each subject was exposed to four matching sets, six pairs 
of stimuli in each set. The subjects were required to make a 
same-different response. The Harrison Stroud Reading Readiness 
Profiles, Metropolitan Achievement Test, and the Lorge-Thorndike 
Intelligence Test were administered. The tasks differed in dif- 
ficulty in the following order: V-V, V-A, A-V, and A-A. No age 
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or sex differences were related to performance of the tasks. 

The V-A and A-V tasks were significantly related to later reading; 
the A-V task contributed siore to the correlation* A stenlf leant 
relationship was found between letter naming and A-V and V-A 
matching. A high score in A-V and letter naming did not assure 
success in reading, although a low score in each often resulted 
in poor readixig* Additional findings are included. 
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189. Ladd, Mary Eleanor. ”A Comparison of Two Types of Training with 
Reference to Developing Skill in Diagnostic Oral Reading Testing," 
Ed.D., Florida State University, 1961. XXIXl, No,. 8 , 2707. 

(Oirder Ho. 61-5648, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $6.40, 131 pages.) 

Forty teachers who had no previous experience scoring a stan- 
dardized oral reading test were given two patterns of training 
and compared on effectiveness In scoring the Giltnore Oral Reading 
Test. Half the teachers scored the oral reading performance of 
ten cases while observing and listening, then rescored the tests 
using tape recordings of the observed previous performance. The 
teachers then scored recorded tests of children they had never 
seen. The second group of teachers engaged in the ssime three ac- 
tivities but first scored previously recorded tests of children 
they had never seen, then scored oral reading perfonriance while 
observing, and finally rescored the taped performance of children 
previously observed. The two groups of teachers were considered 
to be equated. Comparisons were made in terms of improvement in 
ability to detect errors the children actually made (T 3 rpe I) , and 
the frequency of reported errors which were not actually errors 
(Type II). The data indicated that training improved the ability 
to detect and to discriminate among the seven categories of errors. 
Either training method Improved the accuracy in detecting errors 
and reducing overcalls. The training program which introduced 
tape recordings of unknown cases as the first activity proved more 
effective and efficient than did the program which used them as a 
final activity. The training period in which teachers rescored 
protocols on the basis of tape recordings taken during actual ob- 
servation did not serve to Improve accuracy in scoring either 
Type I or Type II errors. 

190. Lafltte, R. G. , Jr. "Analysis of Increased Rate of Reading of 
College Students," Ph.D. , University of Michigan, 1962. XXIII, 

No. 10, 3777-8. (Order No. 63-383, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography 
$4.40, 81 pages.) 

The relative efficacy of perceptual training and of skimming 
drill in a college reading Improvement course was measured in 56 
college freshmen matched for academic ability, reading speed and 
comprehension, and chronological age. Three groups were formed. 

One group received 24 training sessions practicing akl-sRingj a 
second group received perceptual training and practiced mechani- 
cally paced reading. The third group received a combination of 
the training given to the other two groups. Standardized reading 
tests were administered to all subjects initially, after one month, 
and at the conclusion of the two months' experimental period. All 
three groups increased significantly in reading speed, and average 
gains shown by the three groups were not significantly different. 

All three groups failed to gain significantly in comprehension, 
and the mean gains by these groups were not significantly different. 
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It was concluded that various techniques used in reading improvc- 
inent prosrains provide gains in reading speed but tnay not elicit 
comparable comprehension increases. These reading programs may 
obtain similar results regardless of their particulair goals or 
training methods. 

191. Lamb, George Stanwood. "The Effect of Verbal Cues upon Second 

and Third Grade Pupils* Responses on a Group Reading Test," Ph.D. , 
The University of Minnesota, 1965. Vol. XXVI, No. 10, 5871. 

(Order No. 66-1668, Microfilm $S.00; Xerography $8.40, 181 pages.) 

The effects of two specific to.achar-directed verbal cue* 
upon the performance of second and third grade pupils on a group 
reading test were investigated. The two types of cues were de- 
signed to encourage pupils to work either rapidly or accurately. 
Forty-seven second and third grade classrooms in and around the 
Minneapolls-St . Paul area furnished the population. The classes 
were assigned randomly to treatment groups. Tbs treatments con- 
sisted of verbal cues encouraging the pupils to work rapidly, 
verbal cues encouraging pupils to work accurately, and no specific 
cues. The treatments were administered while the pupils were 
taking two sub-tests of the New Developmental Reading Tests. The 
testa and treatments were administered by female student teachers 
who had received pre-experlmental training. A sample of six 
classes in each grade by treatment combination was used for analy- 
sis. Pupils were classified on the basis of five Independent 
variables: grade level, treatment, sex, reading achievement level 

within each grade by section combination, and class. The findings 
revealed no significant differences among treatment groups. 

Girls* scores were significantly higher on the dependent variables 
except on the number of items attempted; a sex by treatment inter- 
action variable was significant for the girls. It was concluded 
that verbal cues encouraging second and third grade pupils to work 
either rapidly or accurately did not affect significantly the re- 
sponses of the pupils in general on a group reading test. Addi- 
tional findings and conclusions are Included. 



192. Lamy, Mary W. "Relationship of Self-Perceptions of Early Primary 
Children to Achievement in Reading," Ed.D., The University of 
Florida, 1962. Chairman: Arthur W. Combs, XXIV, No. 2, 628. 






63-3736, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $5.00, 99 



The role of the child’s perception of himself and his world 
was explored in regard to the process in his learning to read in 
the first grade. Perception data during kindergarten and first 
grade was made available from the research of Combs and Soper on 
"The Relationship of Child Perceptions to Achievement and Behavior 
in the Early School Years," Trained observers worked individually 
with 52 children during kindergarten and first grade using obser- 
vations, Interviews, and specially devised projective tests from 
which inferences could be made regarding the child’s perceptions 
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of his personal adequacy and his adequacy In dealing with the 
various aspects of his world. Ten measures of perception were 
obtained for each year, Reading achievement was measured by first- 
grade teachern' ratings and by the California Reading Test, In- 
telligence was pro-rated from eight; aubtests of the Wechsler In- 
telligence Scale for Children. Evidence obtained in the study 
suggests that a child's self-concept and the perceptions he holds 
of himself in relationship to the aspects of his world are related 
to, and may be causal factors in, his subsequent reading achieve- 
ment. Study of a child's perceptions give as good a prediction of 
reading achievement as do intelligence scores, and the combination 
of these two factors gives a greater predictive power. 

193, Lane, Kenneth Boyd, "A Description, Analysis and Evaluation of 
Three Approaches to the Teaching of Reading," Ed.D,, North Texas 
State University, 1963, Vol. m. No. 2, 1048-1049. (Order Ho. 
64-5180, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $8*60, 189 pages.) 

A description, analysis, and evaluation of the Basic Reading 
Approach, the Individual ined Reading Approach, and the Language 
Experience Approach were completed. In addition, the effects of 
implementing these three progrcms in Grades One through Six in se- 
lected school districts were investigated. The population for the 
study included 59 teachers and 1,274 students. All the pupils 
were measured three times during the study in reading achievement, 
pupil attitude toward reading, and pupil personal -social adjust- 
ment. The author concluded that "exceptional gains in achievement 
for the eight months of study icere reported for all three approach 
groups. No clear-cut superiority of any one of the approaches 
(when compared in terms of pupil gains) is indicated by the find- 
ings of this study." 

194« Langer, John Henry. "A Comparison of the Effects of Three Types 
of Vocabulary Development of the Reading Comprehension and Think- 
ing Ability of Sixth Grade Children," Ed.D., Wayne State 
University, 1965. Adviser: Charlotte Junge, Vol. XXVI, No. 9, 

5296. (Order No, 66-1241, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $13.75, 

305 pages.) 

Three types of vocabulary studies in context were used to de- 
termine which would be most ef;^ectiva. in the development of read- 
ing comprehension, and to deteinnine if Group A would gain in 
thinking sibility as defined and measured by a standardized test of 
intelligence. Group A studied multiple -meaning, abstract words, 
and processes of definition drawn from semantic theor 3 ^; Group B 
studied important words chosen by the teachers from the social 
studies textbook; Group C studied key words in special World Book 
Encyclopedia reprints. Three groups of sixth graders participated 
in the 17-week study which included three periods per week. The 
Durrell-Sulli van Testa of Vocabulary and Reading Comprehension and 
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the Lorge-Thorndtke Intelligence Test were used for evaluation. 

All three approaches resulted in significant improvement in vocab- 
ulary skills with no significant difference among the groups. By 
comparison, less improvement was made in comprehension skills. 
However, all three groups improved significantly in reading com- 
prehenslofie Onlv the lower nf a 
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pie-meaning words improved significantly in thinking ability. 
Additional conclusions and recommendations are included. 

Langston, Genevieve Reitzell. »A Study of the Effect of Certain 
Structured Experiences in Science, Social Science, and Mathematics 
on Beginning Reading in Gifted Five Year Olds,*' Ph.D., University 
of Illinois, 1964. XXV, No. 2, 1049. (Order No. 64-8405, 
Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $7.80, 167 pages.) 

The effect of 77 reading lessons (Richards and Gibson Method- 
ology) and certain structured experiences in the content areas of 
mathematics, social science, and science on the oral reading, word 
knowledge, and word discrimination ability cf a group of 48 gifted 
children was investigated. The total group was di- 
vided into a control and an experimental group. Both groups were 
given the reading lessons. Only the experimental group was sub- 
jected to the structured experiences in the content areas. Gray's 
Oral Reading Paragraphs and the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
were the tests used. The statistical techniques included the use 
of the Chi Square test, z-scores, and Spearman's coefficient of 
rank correlation. There were no significant differences in oral 
reading, silent reading of both sentences and paragraphs, word 
knowledge, or word discrimination. 

Pray, Margaret Helen. "An Investigation of the Linguistic 
Approsvch to Beginning Reading with Respect to Word-Perception," 
Ph.D., Cornell University, 1961. XXII, No. 9, 3118. (Order No. 
61-6756, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $7.20, 151 pages.) 

The purpose of this Investigation was to determine the value 
of four sets of first-grade linguistic reading texts in teaching 
beginning reading with particular emphasis on word perception. 

Three of the sets were ccmiposed of two and three- letter words with 
the reading content consisting of a series of sequential state- 
ments rather than stories of high interest level. The fourth set 
did not have the above characteristics. The author conducted a 
study to determine the Importance of configuration and letter iden- 
tification in word perception of first grade chilC.en. It was 
hypothesized that good and poor readers would not differ signifi- 
cantly in perceiving known words with reiipect to configuration, 
configuration plus initial letter, and configuration plus ending 
letter. The study indicated that configuration was exceedingly 
important in the success of first grade children with high reading 
achievers tending to also be highest in recognizing known words 
through configuration. The author concluded that three out of the 
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four fet« of first-grade linguistic reading texts are considered of 
doubtful v-lue in tteching beginning reading because of the focus 
of attention upon identical words except for the change of one 
letter rather than on words which change in length and total con- 
figuration. 
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Laubach, Robert Seely. "A Study of Communications To Adults or 
Limited Reading Ability by Specially Written Materials, Ph.D., 
Syracuse University, 1963. Supervisor: William D. Sheldon, XXIV, 

No. 8, 3151. (Order No. 64-2298, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography 

$8.60, 189 pages.) 



Cocmnunicatlon with functionally Illiterate adults, those with 
less than five years of schooling, was studied by means of speci- 
allv written materials prepared in ways which differentiated in 
conmunication conveyed. Four articles from the Christian Science 
Monitor were re-written three ways: as a simplification based on 

the writer’s experience and understanding of the readability 
theory, with certain linguistic elements of speech structure added 
to the simplification control, and with linguistic control tighter. 
The mean reading grade level of the original article was 9.0; the 
mean reading grade level of the re-written articles was 2.7. A 
single comprehension test with a mean reading grade level of Z.7 
was prepared for each selection. The 16 articles (four treatments 
of four articles) were administered as silent reading exercises in 
adult elementary reading classes in two different cities. The 
Philadelphia sample consisted of 164 adults, mostly bllingua , 
white, foreign-born, largely male, whose median age was about 57 
years. The Cleveland sample of 104 adults was largely Negro; 
spoke English as their native language; was more nearly equaced as 
to sex, females being more predominant; and had a median age of 
about 41 years. It was found that communication may be increased 
by specially written materials, but different ways of writing the 
special materials did not differentiate in results. The investi- 
gator concluded that care should be taken to assure appropriate 
use of simplified adult reading material, and it may not be ad- 
visable to depend on the simplified written message as an inde- 
pendent channel of comminlcation to adults of limited reading 
ability. 
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Lawson, Koyle DeLayne. ’’Effects of Free Reading on the Reading 
Achievement of Sixth Grade Pupils," Ed.D., George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1964. Major Professor: Lewis W. Stoneklng, Vol. 

XXV, No. 11, 6340-6341. (Order No. 65-3549, Microfilm $2.75; 
Xerography $5.40, 109 pages.) 



The effect of free reading time on the reading achievement 
of 329 sixth-grade pupils was Investigated. Four methods of 
instruction, each with varying lengths of free reading ttoe, were 
utilized. The methods were identified as Conventional, Indivi- 
dualized, Experimental A, and Experimental B. Gains in achieve- 
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'Aent were determined by the use of the reading tests in the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test- Intermediate Battery. The analysis 
of variance, utilizing the F-test and the t-test at the .05 level, 
was the statistical technique employed. From an analysis of the 
findings, the author concluded that greater gains in word know- 

ka with inore time spent in free reading 

Greater gains in reading tended to accompany more time spent in 
systematic Instruction. The Experimental A method exhibited the 
best combined pran. 

199. Lee, Wayne Dale. ’’Readability of General Fsychology Textbook 

Material: A Cross-Validation Study of the Dale-Chall Readability 

Formula," Ed.D. , Oklahoma State University, 1963. Adviser: W. 

Ware Marsden, XXV, No. 2, 939. (Order No. 64-8930, Microfilm 
$2.75; Xerography $5.60, 112 pages.) 

The validity of the Dale-Chall Readability Formula was inves- 
tigated. The methodology consisted of a cross-validation of the 
readability index of 12 selected passages from a general psychology 
text with the reading-grade level of the grade-equivalent groups 
In which 75 percent of each group were able to answer three or four 
questions correctly on that passage. The Nelson-Denny Reading 
Test, 1960 Revision, was used to measvxe the reading level of the 
396 subjects involved. From an analysis of the findings, the 
author concluded that the Dale-Chall Readability Formula may be a 
valid predictor of comprehension difficulty of general psychology 
textbook material. 

2O0c Lelbert, Robert E. ”An Investigation of the Differences in Reading 
Performance on Two Tests of Reading,” Ed.D., Syracuse University, 
1965. Vol. XXVI, No. 10, 5919. (Order No. 66-1012, Microfilm 
$3.00; Xerography $8.40, 184 pages.) 

The Gates Advanced Primary Reading Tests (GAFRT) and an In- 
formal Reading Inventory (IRI) were studied to identify differences 
in reading measurement. Attention was focused on dissimilarities 
in the criteria used in scoring and on test composition affecting 
the type of reading performance measured and the Interpretation of 
this perfc mance. In May, the GAPRT and the IRI were administered 
to 70 second-grade children attending schools in West Babylon, New 
York. A second form of the Gates test was administered to these 
children in October. Sections of the GAPRT were administered us- 
ing several different instructions. To demonstrate the differen- 
ces in interpreting test results because of dissimilarities in 
test composition, responses on the Gates test were analyzed accord- 
ing to their difficulty, error patterns and children’s expecta- 
tions for choosing an answer. The general findings indicated that 
there were sufficient differences between these two tests to con- 
clude that the grade -placement score of the Gates test reflects a 
more global measure of ree.dlng performance than does the instruc- 
tional level of the Informal Reading Inventory. It was concluded 
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that the range of test difficulty and the variety of skills em- 
ployed on the Gates test should not be expected to result in a 
score equivalent to the instructional reading level as determined 
by the more narrowly conceived performance measured by the IRI. 
Additional results are included. 



201. Lepper, Robert Earl. "A Cross Cultural Investigation of the 

Relationships Between the Development of Selected Science-Related 
Concepts and Social Status and Reading Readiness of Negro and 
White First Graders," Ph.D., The Florida State University, 1965. 
Vol. XXVI, Nc, 8, 4501-4502. (Order No. 65-15,475, Microfilm 
$3*00; Xerography $5.40, 108 pages.) 

The extent to which family social-status as measured by the 
McGuire-White Index of Value Orientation is related to the develop- 
ment of selected science related conservation tasks developed by 
Jean Piaget was explored. A correlational analysis was made be> 
tween success on the Piaget ian tasks and scores on the Metropoli- 
tan Reading Readiness Test. The tasks used in this study were the 
conservation of continuous substance, conservation of discontinu- 
ous substance, conservation of number, conservation of length, 
and conservation of area. The subjects were all first graders 
drawn from an all-Negro elementary school and an all-\dilte elemen- 
tary schools Thirty Negro and 30 white subjects were matched and 
stratified into three groups on the McGuire- White Index for the 
social-status comparisons. The correlations between success on 
the Plagetlan tasks and scores on the Metropolitan Reading Readi- 
ness Test were positive, statistically significant, and numeri- 
cally low. It was concluded that the practice of grouping chil- 
dren exclusively on the basis of reading readiness scores for 
their science classes should be seriously questioned* Additional 
findings are included. 



202. Lewis, Robert Fulton, Jr. "Complementing Instruction in Reading 

Improvement of College Students with Instruction in Auding," Ed.D., 
Auburn University, 1963. Supervisor: Bert L. Sharp, XXIV, No. 8, 

3204. (Order No. 64-1538, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $6.20, 128 
pages.) 

Auding instruction was added to instruction in reading im- 
provement for 167 college students ranging from freshmen to seniors 
enrolled in reading improvement courses. Eighty-five students 
were designated as the experimental group, and eighty- two were in 
the control group. Pre-testing on the Iowa Silent Reading Test 
and the STEP Listening Test found the two groups to be similar in 
reading, listening, and general intelligence. The experimental 
group received lectures and exercises In auding and a self-evalua*^ 
tion each week. After nine weeks, both groups were tested on 
alternate comparable forms of the pre-tests. The exper^Jdiental 
treatment did not affect Increased performance in reading improve- 
ment over the regular program of the control group. No signifi- 
cant difference in listening Improvement was found between the 
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two groups at the end of the experimental period. There was 
little correlation between pronounced increases in reading im- 
provement and the slight changes in listening performance among 
all students. Experimental students were not penalized in reading 
improvement progress when compared with control students. 

203. Lichter, Solomon Sidney. "Achievement in Reading and ArithL. tic 

of the Pupils in a Junior High School as it is Affected by the 
Development and Use of a Behavioral Change Process," Ed.D., New 
York University, 1964. Chairman: John C. Robertson, Vol. XXV, 

No. 2, 1049-1050. (Order No. 64-8478, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography 
$8.60, 188 pages.) 

The effect of the behavioral change process on the reading 
and arithmetic achievement of seventh-grade pupils was investi- 
gated. Tests and other instruments used in the study included 
The Principals' Questionnaire, The Teachers' Observation Form, 
standardized achievement tests in arithmetic and reading, and 
standardized intelligence tests. The analysis of covariance was 
the statistical technique used in the study. The author states 
in his list of major findings that achievement scores in reading 
and arithmetic of seventh- grade students involved in this study 
reflected no significant gains. 

204. Lidberg, Richard George. "Reading Comprehension Difficulties in 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grade Social Studies Textbooks," Ph.D. , 

The University of Iowa, 1965. Chairman: Lloyd L. Smith, Vol. 

XXVI, No. 10, 5893. (Order No. 66-3456, Microfilm $14.30; 
Xerography $50.85, 1126 pages.) 

Responses to reading selections from three commonly used 
social studies textbooks, at fourth, fifth, and sixth grade levels 
were collected and analyzed. Eighteen reading selections were 
randomly chosen from nine textbooks on three grade levels and the 
reading difficulty was evaluated through use of the Dale-Chall 
Forunila. Three forms of multiple choice comprehension tests and 
cloze test were devised for the material. The comprehension test 
scores of 317 children were correlated with the grade equivalent 
scores of the reading, work-study skills, and composite results of 
the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. Pupils were tested using a cloze 
test and additional students w«.re interviewed about the reading 
material to determine concepts and word understandings. Indica- 
tions were noted in the inter correlations of the comprehension and 
cloze tests that some of the same skills were measured at the 
fourth grade level, fewer at the fifth grade level, and skills 
of a different nature at the sixth grade level. There was also 
an indication that the Dale-Chall Formula predictions and the 
cloze tests had a relationship more in common at the sixth grade 
level than at the fourth grade level, but a higher correlation 
between cloze results and grade equivalent scores on the ITB8 
exist^id at the fourth grade level. The lowest correlation between 
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cloze results and IT3S grade equivalent scores was found at the 
sixth grade level. Additional findings and conclusions are in- 
cluded. 

205. Ltndeinan, Carol Ann. ’’Concept Attainment and Reading Ability: 

The Effects of Selected Variables Upon Information Processing by 
Fifth-Grade Children,*'’ Ph.D. , The University of Wisconsin* 1964. 
Supervisor: Theodore L. Harris, XXV, No. 4, 2350. (Order No. 

64-10, 263, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $4.00, 73 pages.) 

A 2^ factorial design, nested within a 3 x 2 factorial de- 
sign, was used to investigate the effects of four stimulus varia- 
bles and two stratifying variables in an infoftoation processing 
task. The four stimulus variables were: (1) exemplar or non- 

exemplar focus card, (2) exemplar or nonexemp^r second informa- 
tion bearing card, (3) amdunt of information, and (4) verbal or 
figural stimulus material. The stratifying variables were reading 
ability and sex. Forty-two fifth-grade children were used as 
subjects. Four conclusions were stated by the author: (1) Prob- 

lems for which a definite "yes” or ”no” answer was correct were 
easier than those for which an "indeterminate” answer was correct. 
(2) An exemplar focus card with problems for which a definite 
"yes” or "no" answer was correct resulted in the greatest number 
of correct responses. (3) A mixed series— i.e., one exemplar and 
one nonexemplar information bearing card — resulted in more accu- 
rate processing of information than did either two exemplars or 
two nonexemplars. (4) No significant relationship was shown be- 
tween reading ability and information processing. 

206. Livengood, Dorothy Kroft. ”The Effect of Bibliotherapy Upon Peer 
Relations and Democratic Practices in a Sixth Grade Classroom,” 
Ed.D., The University of Florida, 1961. Chairman: George D. 

Spache, Vol. XXV, No. 6, 3437-8. (Order No. 64-11, 553, Microfilm 
$3.10; Xerography $10.80, 239 pages.) 

The effect of bibliotherapy on the improvement in individual 
personality traits and interpersonal relations was studied. Bib- 
liotherapy in this instance was in the form of 36 literary selec- 
tions read orally to a group of sixth-grade children. The instru- 
ments used included the Kuhlman- Anders on Intelligence Test, Scat- 
tergrams, Ohio Social Acceptance Scale, Rosenzweig Personality- 
Frustration Study, Self-Rating Personality Scale, and Who*s Who 
in My Group? Following an analysis of the results, the author 
concluded: (1) Reading gains by both groups were not significant. 

(2) Although the class as a whole seemed to lost in good relations 
av 1 democratic practices, at least one-fifth of she rejected chil- 
d: in seemed to gain socially, and seven-tenths of the group showed 
gains in personality traits. (3) Children from lower cultural 
groups may know as much good literature as more s'rivileged children. 
(4) Children low in intelligence and social acceptance seem more 
likely to profit from bibliotherapy. 
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207. Livingston, Howard F. ‘The Efl^cta of Instruction in General 

Semantics on the Critical Reading Ability of lOth-Grade Students," 
Fh.O., New York University, 1964, Chairman: Neil H. Postman, 

Vol. XXVI, No. 7, 3783-3784. (Order No. 65-6581, Microfilm $3.00; 
Xerography $5.80, 118 pages.) 



Au Investigation was undertaken to determine whether cricical 
reading ability of tenth grade students improved as a result of 
instruction in selected principles and techniques of general seman- 
tics. The investigation was conducted in six tenth grade classes 
in three schools located in the suburbs surrounding New York City. 
Each of the three English teachers, one from each school, taught 
one class using an experimental approach and a regular English 
class serving as a control. No significant difference between the 
experimental and control classes was shown by pretest results. 

The experimental group was given instruction in selected princi- 
ples and techniques of general semantics. The participating 
teachers were required to read Language in Thought and Action by 
S. I, Hayakawa, Language Habits in Human Affairs by Irving Lee, 
and Words and VIhat They Oo by Catherine Minteer. The materials 
used were based on exercises from these three books. The Watson- 
Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal was used to measure critical 
reading ability. The results indicated a significant difference 
in gains in scores of the experimental group and no significant 
difference among teachers. No significant difference could be 
attributed to interaction among teachers and groups. The opinions 
of the participating teachers regarding the experiment arc dis- 
cussed. Conclusions are included. 
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208. Loken, Mary Frisk. "Special Class Teachers' Opinions Concerning 
the Teaching of Reading," Fh.D., The University of Iowa, 1965. 
Chairman: Lloyd L. Smith, Vol. XXVI, No. 10, 5872-5873. (Order 

No. 66-3461, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $6.40, 135 pages.) 

The opinions of teachers of educable mentally retarded chil- 
dren were compared with the opinions of teachers of normal chil- 
dren toward certain items pertaining to the teaching of reading. 

A questionnaire consisting of 48 items, and a set of six seven- 
step bi-polar adjective scales to go with etch item, was admin- 
istered to 205 pairs of teachers in Iowa. The experimental group 
was composed of special class teachers at the priory and inter- 
mediate level and their counterparts were regular class teachers. 
The teachers were instructed to mark their opinions on items con- 
cerning the following broad areas: skills taught, materials and 

methodological procedures used, tnd professional training and 
experiences. Statistical differences were found between the mean 
scores on 204 of the 288 scales. No significant differences were 
found in the importance of teaching reading, their knowledge of 
the psychology of the reading process, and their daily time for 
teaching reading. 
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209. Long, Roberta Ann. "A Printed Materials -Centered Approach Compared 

With a Machine-Centered Approach for Improving the Reading 
Efficiency of College Studenta,” Ph.D., The University of Oklahoma, 
1962. Major Professor: Arthur W. Heilman, XXV, No. 4, 2350-1. 

/ ^...1 m mm C OO^ . iff ^ . Am "mm mm - . ^ a ^ m. ^ 

xwAvi«A Mwr. VC.-./UUV, njL«:rui:xi.in 9X./0; Aerograpny 9 <».ZU, /« pages.) 

The effect of two Instructional programs, one using only 
Ptinted materials and the other using only mechanical devices 
(tachlstosccpe and the controlled reader), on reading rate, level 
of comprehension, and paragraph comprehension was studied. The 
subjects were 142 undergraduate students enrolled in one of six 
eight -week reading improvement classes. Tests administered to 
the students included the Subtests I and VI of the Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests, Form AM, the Cooperative School and College Ability 
Test, and Form CM of the Iowa Silent Reading Tests. From an 
analysis of mean gains from pre-test to post- test the author con- 
cluded: (1) Printed materials and mechanical devices appear to 

be equally effective in producing gains for reading rate and level 
of comprehension. (2) Printed materials seem more effective 
than the tachlstoscope and the controlled reader for improving 
paragraph comprehension. (3) Students receiving reading Instruc- 
tion with either of the two methods develop greater reading effi- 
ciency than students who receive no special Instruction in reading 
improvement. 

210. Loper, Doris Jean. "Auditory Discrimination, Intelligence, 
Achievement, and Background of Experience and Information in a 
Culturally Disadvantaged First-Grade Population,*' Ed.D., Temple 
University, 1965. Vol. XXVI, No. 10, 5873. (Order No. 66-659, 
Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $5.80, 120 pages.) 

A group of first graders from a socially and economically 
disadvantaged population was used to investigate the interre- 
lationships among auditory discrimination as a reading readiness 
factor, intelligence, achievement, and background of experience 
and Information through both Individual and group measures. One 
hundred five Negro, White, Puerto Rican, and Oriental first 
grade pupils from four schools in Philadelphia served as subjects. 
The following tests were administered: Wepman Auditory Discrimi- 
nation Test, Phonics Mastery Survey, Gates Reading Readiness 
(Rhyming) , Monroe Reading Aptitude (Auditory Word Discrimination) , 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, Philadelphia Verbal 
Ability, Informal Word Recognition, Informal Reading Inventory, 
Metropolitan Readiness, a questionnaire, and the Van Wagenen 
Readiness (Range of Information). It was concluded that group 
tests were not adequate measures of abilities of children in this 
type of population. Additional conclusions and suggestions for 
further study are Included. 

211. Lopez, Daniel Clarence. "Effects of Test Format on the Reading 
Scores of Fifth Grade Children," Ed.D., Stanford University, 1962. 
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N°- 62-5446. Microfilm $2.75; 

Xeros. $5.60, 112 pages.) 

Tooh^® California Elementary Vocabulary and Reading Comprehension 
Tests were ^pographically chanpd in format with the content of 
Z"®"” ‘-*»ai«i«8 the same, lypes used in the experiment were 

12-point; Varitype typewriter faces 
in Bodoni 8-point Bookface, Bodoni 12-point Bookface, and Bodoni 
Bookface Bold; Linotype Spartan 11-point Light face with 
B Idface; Linotype Fairchild 14-point Roman with Italics; and Bc- 
doni Bold 14-point, which was a replica of the typeface used in 
Lf publisher s format. A typographical preference test 

the experiment. 

Five fifth grades were randomly selected as the experimental 
sample from thirty- five fifth grades in a California school dis- 
subject was tested once. The five experimental test 
formats and the preference test were randomly handed to subjects 
in each school. The raw reading test scores comprised the depen- 

trir*" experiment. Analysis of variance was used 

to determine ti.e significance of the difference within and be- 

subjects. The analysis revealed that 
significant effect on the 

reading behavior of children. Type preference also did not ap- 

nw ! factor in reading achievement. Facsi- 

mile printer s cold type' such as IBM or Varitype typewri«-er 
h.d no deleterlou. effect on reeding .chleveme„rsco?eT 
yeia of reading achievement acoraa Bor boya and glrla revealed 

®“"6'^i'»uted to the algnlf leant difference for 
giria. The author concluded that caution uaually exhibited In 
regard to varying type In reading achievement teata employed at 
this level could be minimized and that publishers should give 
Mre attention to varied typography and the aesthetics of print- 

l^rance, Theodore Wayne. "The Relationship of Reactive Inhibi- 

Ph°n to Achievement in Reading anl Arithmetic," 

Ph.D., University of Missouri, 1965. Supervisor: Paul C. 

No. 66-117, Microfilm 

$3.00; Xerography $4.80, 93 pages.) 

The relationship of reactive Inhibition to Intelligence and 
to achleveront In reading and arithmetic was investigated. The 
subjects. 266 boys end 252 girls In the fourth grade of one public 
school system, were administered the Inverted timbers task. The 
students . were asked to make the numbers from one to ten upside 
down and backwards as quickly and accurately as possible and tc 
skip a space whenever the signal was given. Twelve massed 30- 
second trials followed the five-minute rest period. The IQ scores 
were obtained from the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests, and 
the achievement scores were obtained from the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test. Correlations indicated no significant relationships 
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between reactive inhibition and each of the other variables. In- 
telligence, reading achievement, arithmetic achievement, and/or 
sex did not have a differential effect upon the accumulation of 
reactive inhibition. The average intelligence-high achievement 
group in arithmetic, which appeared to accumulate more reactive 
inhibition than did the various other groups, may be a possible 
exception. 

213. Lottes, John J. Jr. ’’The Effects of Open-Circuit Television 

Demonstrations of Reading Instruction on the Observed Performances 
and Attitudes of Teachers," Ed.D., Pennsylvania State University, 
1960. XXI, No. 9, 2633-2634. (L. C. Card No. Mlc 61-47, Microfilm 

$2.75; Xerox $4.80, 91 pages.) 

Two hypotheses were explored in this study: live television 

demonstrations of the individualized approach in reading instruc- 
tion will effect a positive change in observed classroom perfor- 
mance and the attitude towards reading instruction, of 213 view- 
ing elementary teachers. Teachers were randomly assigned to four 
treatment groups in a two-by-two factorial design and analysis of 
covariance used to compare the pre- and post-treatment mean achieve- 
ment on the two criterion measures: observed classroom performance 

and attitude toward reading instruction. The null hypothesis of 
no significant differences between viewing and non-viewing groups 
was rejected. Thus, it appears that the television series had a 
real and measurable effect on both observed classroom performance 
and attitude towards reading instruction of viewing teachers. 

Z14. Lowey, Warren George. "A Comparative Study of Readability Scores 
of Children's Written Compositions," Ph.D., New York University, 
1964. Vol. XXV, No. 10, 5638. (Order No. 65-974, Microfilm $2.»5; 
Xerography $5.20, 103 pages.) 

A comparison between children's achievement levels and a 
derived readability level of their written composition was made. 
Furthersviore, the influence of age, intelligence quotient, grade 
level, and sex upon this compared relationship was studied. Three 
hundred students were selected. The Primary Mental Abilities in- 
telligence scores, the vocabulary and comprehension scores of the 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, and other pertinent information were 
obtained from the official school records of 300 intermediate 
grade children. Two written competitions were obtained from the 
students, and the Dale-Chall Readability Formula was used to deter- 
mine readability score. Tne t critical ratio was used to deter- 
mine the significance of mean differences. The author concluded 
that a readability formula could be applied to children's writing 
to judge sophistication of certain components of juvenile compo- 
sition. There were no significant differences between readability 
scores of girls* and boys* compositions, nor was age alone a sig- 
nificant factor. The influence of intelligence in effecting higher 
readability scores was conclusive at Grade Six only. In deter- 
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mining th« tigniflctnt dlffernnces In the Pnarion Product •Moment 
Coefficients, the m "hor found a significant relationship between 
the level of writing as measured by the Dale«Chall Readability 
Formula at the intenaediate grade levels. There were more ln» 
stances of significant correlations between reading achievement 
scores and readability scores of children's written compositions 
St lower intelligence levels than at higher Intelligence levels. 
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215. Malone, Jaraeo Franklin. "The Relative Effectiveness of Controlled 

Reading Versus Regular Classroom Instruction in Rate and Comprehension 
With Selected Eighth Grade Students," Ed.D., North Te;fas State 
University, 1964. Vol. XXV, No. 8, 4579. (Order No. 65-1145, 
Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $5.20, 102 pages.) 

The effect of controlled reading and regular classroom inistruc- 
tion was studied: (1) to determine whether there is a signifi- 

cant difference in scores made on the Iowa Silent Reading Test, 
forms AM, BM, and CM between st ients in the controlled reading 
groups and those in regular reading classes; (2) to determine whe- 
ther scores made by students in the controlled reading groups dif- 
fer significantly from scores made on the test following the speed 
reaaing; and (3) to determine whether the use of the school and 
city libraries by students in the controlled reading groups has 
increased significantly during the period of controlled reading 
participation. The population included four eighth-grade class- 
room groups selected at random. Two groups were assigned to each 
treatment. Fisher's t formula was utilized as the statistical 
test of significance. Analysis of variance was used to determine 
if there was a difference between mean scores of the Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests. In the findings, the author states that although 
there was a statistical difference among Groups A, B, and C, the 
only statistically significant differences were between Group D 
and each of the other groups. The difference was significant at 
the .01 level. The author concludes by stating that the evidence 
seems to support the theory that when groups are heterogeneous 
and not matched or balanced in IQ, the statistical effectiveness 
is lessened. 




216. Maney, Ethel Swain. "Literal and Critical Reading in Science," 
Ed.D., Temple University, 1952. XXIII, No. 5, 1627. (Order No. 
62-3376, Microfilm $3.10; Xerox $10.80, 238 pages.) 

Abstract not available. 

217. Maney, James Junior. "A Study of Superior Readers in the 
Elementary Grades," Ed.D., University of Oregon, 1965. Adviser: 
Walter R. Hill, Vol. XXVI, No. 9, 5134-5135. (Order No. 66-621, 
Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $9.25, 205 pages.) 

The word recognition abilities, comprehension abilities, and 
the environmental, reading, and educational experiences of super- 
ior readers in the elementary grades were investigated. A sample 
of 145 superior readers in grades two through six were selected. 
Word perception abilities were assessed with the Silent Diagnos- 
tic Reading Tests; comprehension abilities were measured with the 
Gates Basic Reading Tests. Environmental, reading, and education- 
al Information was obtained from Parent Questionnaires, Student 
Interview sheets. Teachers* Rating Sheets, and cumulative folders. 
Data analysis consisted of both intergrade ahd intragrade corn- 
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parisons on the 10 word-perception skills and five comprehension 
skills. The findings revealed thac the subjects were without 
serious physical handicaps, were above the general population in 
mental maturity, had varied nonreading interests, and came from 
families ^diich provided both residential and imurital atability. 
Findings relative to word perception skills revealed that the 
subjects had mastered seven of the 10 skills by the end of third 
grade. Comprehension testing disclosed that each grade level 
performed significantly higher for 15 of 17 mean comparisons; 
however, the amount of acceleration was not uniform. The develop- 
mental history in reading showed that the subjects were provided 
with encouragement and assistance in reading prior to first grade. 
Fifteen percent of the subjects were able to read independently 
before first grade and 90 percent were successful from the b^gin^ 
ning of first grade. The subjects were rated high in responsi- 
bility, attention span* cooperation, interest in learning acti- 
vities, independence, and verbal expression. 

Mann, Let a Maxine. ”An Extended Reading Readiness Program for 
a Selected Group in the First Grade,” Ph.D., State University of 
Iowa, 1961. XXII, No. 5, 1521. (Order No. 61-4037, Microfilm 
$6.65; Xerox $23.65, 524 pages.) 

One hundred and three first-grade pupils were placed in an 
experimental and a control group on the basis of performance 
on the Harrlson-Stroud Reading Readiness Tests administered in 
kindergarten. Seventy-four lessons with Instructional aids 
and independent activity materials were constructed and used in 
an extended readiness program frr the e>tperlmental group lasting 
one semester. The Harrison-Stroud tests, a learning-rate test, 
the Reading Readiness Listening Test and the Gates Primary Read- 
ing Tests were used. Informal devices gave estimates of attitudes 
and work habits. At mid- semes cer mean differences favored the 
control group although only one sub test, using context and au- 
ditory clues, was significant. Differences in means at the end 
of the semester favored the experimental group although no sig- 
nificant differences were found. After six months of instruction 
for the control group and three months for the experimental group 
differences favored the control group. Differences in sentence 
and paragraph reading were significant. The range of reading at 
the final testing was wider for the control group indicating an 
apparently more rapid rate of progress for the experimental group. 
Teachers used a variety of instructional materials without using 
a textbook. Attitudes of other children towards the readiness 
group were negative at first and gradually changed to positive 
attitudes which were reflected in the pupil’s attitude towards 
self and the teacher’s attitude toward them* Parents' attitudes 
were generally passive. A sample of subjects generally revealed 
more positive attitude towards reading and better work habits 
for the experimental group. 




219. Marcus, Marie S. *'A Comparison of a Linguistic Method and a 
Conventional Method of Teaching Retarded Readers,” Ed.D., 

George Peabody College for Teachers, 1964* Major Professor j 
Lewis W. Stoneking, Vol. XXVI, No. 5, 2611. (Order No. 65«349, 
Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $7.00, 148 pages.). 

Two approaches for teaching reading £o pupils within the nor* 
mal range of intelligence but retarded 12 months or more in read- 
ing were compared. Two experiments were provided for in the study. 
In Experiment I, a linguistic method was employed by Teacher A 
and a conventional ili®£hod by Teacher B. In Experiment II, a con- 
ventional method was used by Teacher A. and a linguistic method 
by Teacher B. Twenty-eight intermediate grade pupils enrolled 
in the regular classrooms in the schools of the Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, area were chosen as subjects. Classes met 60 minutes 
daily for six weeks. Significant gains in reading vocabulary 
and comprehension during the six weeks of the study were made 
by all groups, regardless of method or teacher. Teacher A was 
more effective with the linguistic method and Teacher B was 
more effective with the conventional method o Advantages in- 
herent in the linguistic approach were indicated by non-statis- 
tical observations of the two methods as an economy of time and 
taaterials. Reconmendations for further research are included. 

220. Martin, Lois Estelle. *‘A Comparative Analysis of the Results of 
Two Approaches to Reading Instruction upon Seventh Grade Students, 
Ed.D., North Texas State University, 1964. Vol. XXV, No. 2, 
1050-1051. (Order No. 64-7761, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $6.60, 

137 pages.) 

A comparative study of two approaches to reading instruction 
with seventh-grade students was completed. Of the two approaches, 
instructional Approach A was described as instruction specifically 
emphasizing the reading skills. Instructional Approach B.was de- 
scribed as instruction using the regular classroom activities. 

The sample population consisted of 290 seventh-grade pupils. Tests 
administered to the students included the California Test of Men- 
tal Maturity, Diagnostic Reading Tests, Booklets I and II, Form 
A, and Work-Study Skills Form A. Alternate forms of the Reading 
and Work-Study Skills Tests were given as post-tests following the 
completion of the instructional period. Fisher *s t technique was 
used on the gain scores to test the significance of gain scores. 

The author states that ’’the post-tests indicated significant gains 
in references and charts in favor of the experimental pupils. 

Story rate favored the control subjects, but was not statistically 
significant." Also, the author states that "on the post-tests 
the Experimental High Mental Ability Group had higher mean scores 
on all reading skills than the control High Mental Ability Groups 
but comprehension was the only variable to reach a statistical 
significance. The Experimental Low Mental Ability Group had higher 
mean scores on all reading skills than the Control Low Mental 




Ability Group except for Story Rate. Vocabulary and references 
reached the .05 level of significance. 

Mason, George Evan. "An Analysis and Comparison of Programs 
for Teaching Word-Recognition in Basal Reading Series and Phonics 
Materials," Ph.D., Syracuse University, 1963. Supervisor: William 

D. Sheldon, XXIV, No. 12, 5249. (Order Ho. 64—5658, Microfilm 
$3.25; Xerography $11.25, 249 pages.) 

Three aspects of the instructional programs in word recognition 
in the basal reading series were compared with three corresponding 
programs in the phonics materials. Those aspects compared in eight 
leading basal reading series and seven published phonics programs 
were sequences in which understandings and skills are introduced, 
levels at which these are Introduced, and the extent of instruction 
in terms of the forms, pronunciations, and meaning of words and 
letters as well as the letter names. The sequences and levels of 
introduction described are those of phonic, structural, and dic- 
tionary or glossary word recognition skills and understanding. 

There were some general agreements, but more important was the dif- 
ference in programs. Basal reading series usually employed the 
whole word as pronunciation and visual units for presentation in 
teaching sound values. Initial consonant sounds were taught first. 
Subsequent skills and understandings varied considerably in the 
manner in which they were presented, differences being mainly in 
the levels at which the skills and understanding were taught. Dic- 
tionary and glossary skills are taught at approximately the same 
levels, but varied in the specific skills and understandings taught. 
Five of the seven phonics programs presented consonant letter sound 
relationships before vowel sounds, frequently employing isolated 
letters and sounds for establishing letter-sound relationships. The 
levels at which letters are related to sounds are usually lower than 
those at which the basal reading series present similar relationships. 
Phonics materials presented structural word recognition understandings 
and techniques, but often did not refer to these as such. There was 
less agreement upon what is taught and the levels at which to teach 
it than in basal reading programs. Further Investigation Is neces- 
sary to ascertain the value of choosing one set of sequences in pre- 
ference to another. 

Matters, Gloria. "Biblio therapy in a Sixth Grade," Ed.D., Pennsylvania 
State University, 1961. Vol. XXIII, No. 1, 165. (Order No. 62- 
2642, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $9.00, 196 pages.) 

Individual biblio therapy, group bibliotherapy, written compo- 
sitions, a problem box, sociometric devices, pupil-written books, 
and personality identification were used with a sixth-grade class 
from January to June to test the hypothesis that books may help chi 1- 
dren face and solve problems arising from everyday living. Another 
sixth-grade class served as a control group. Children’s oral and 



written statements about books read, books they had written, 
observations of the investigator, and the Bloomer Id€*ntif ication 
Figure Test supported the hypothesic. The hypothesis was not 
supported by scores from thj California Test of Personality. Chil- 
dren's problems centered around developmental tasks and basic hu- 
msri needs, the author concluded that books that helped children 
had high Intere'at and books prevented future problefns by build- 
ing vicarious experiences and providing children with insight in- 
to problemo of their classmates. Under certain conditions both 
individual and group blbliotherapy are feasible in the self- 
contained classroom. 



223. McCollum, John Alan. "Teachers* Knowledge of Word Analysis Skills 
and Linguistic Concepts," Ed.D. , University of California, Berkeley, 
1964. Vol. XXV, No. 3, 1772-3. (Order No. 64-9051, Microfilm 
$2.75; Xerography $7.80, 170 pages.) 

Experienced and prospective teachers' knowledge of and abi- 
lity to apply word analysis skills and linguistic concepts were 
investigated in relation to (1) sex of the teacher, (2) type of 
undergraduate institution, (3) geographical location of the 
undergraduate institution, (4) grade level taught, (5) previous 
primary teaching experience of upper-grade teachers, (6) years 
of teaching experience, (7) amount of training ievoted to word 
analysis skills, (8) amount of training devoted to linguistics, 

(9) differences between experienced and prospective teachers, 
and (10) grade-level performance of prospective teachers. The 
population consisted of 230 experienced elementary teachers. 111 
prospective teachers without formal teacher education preparation, 
and 110 prospective teachers with formal teacher education train- 
ing but without experience. The criterion instrument used con- 
sisted of a battery of sub tests designed to measure (1) knowledge 
of and ability to apply phonics rules, (2) ability to use a dic- 
tionary pronunciation key, (3) knowledge of and ability to apply 
rules of syllabication, (4) ability to Identify root words, and 
(5) ability to understand linguistic terminology. The statistical 
technique used was the analysis of variance. On the basis of the 
data obtained, the author concludes that: (1) Both experienced 

and prospective elementary teachers displayed wide variability in 
their understanding of word analysis skills and linguistic con- 
cepts. (2) Both experienced and prospective elementary teachers 
evidenced little understanding of linguistic concepts. (3) Ex- 
perienced teachers did not display greater knowledge of word 
analysis skills and linguistic concepts than did prospective 
teachers with complete training. Prospective teachers with com- 
plete formal training did not display greater knowledge of word 
analysis skills and linguistic concepts than did prospective 
teachers without formal teacher training. (4) The sex of the 
teacher, the undergraduate institution attended, the grade level 
taught, previous primary teaching experience of vtpper grade teach- 
ers, the amount of teaching experience, the amount of undergradu- 
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ate training devoted to word analysis skills, the amount of post- 
graduate training devoted to word analysis skills, the amount 
of training devoted to linguistics--all had little or no relation 
ship to the knowledge or word analysis skills and linguistic con- 
cepts possessed by experienced elementary teachers. (5) The 
adequacy of the teacher training program, as it relates to word 
analysis skills and linguistic conepts, may be related to the 
geographical location of the institution. (6) Grade-level teaeh- 
ing preference had no relationship to the knowledge of word anal- 
ysis skills and linguistic concepts possessed by prospective 
elementary teachers with complete training. (7) Tne present 
teacher training program and entrance requirements of two dif- 
ferent types of institutions may affect the knowledge of word 
analysis skills and linguistic concepts possessed by the stu- 
dents of the institutions. 



224. McCracken, Robert Allen. ’’The Development and Validation of the 
Standard Reading Inventory for the Individual Appraisal of Reading 
Performance In Grades 1 through 6," Ph.D., Syracuse University, 
1963. Supervisor; William D. Sheldon, XXIV, No. 12, 5200. 

(Order No. 64-5659, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $6.80, 141 pages.) 

A valid and reliable individual reading test with two equi- 
valent forms for measuring reading achievement in elementary 
school children was developed to determine the child’s indepen- 
dent reading level, his instructional reading levels, and his 
frustration level in reading. The test is named the Standard 
Reading Inventory and has content validity based upon an analysis 
of the Curriculum Foundation Basic Readers, th€i Ginn Basic Read- 
ers, and the Sheldon Basic Readers. Stories are written at 11 
levels corresponding to the basal reading book levels used in the 
basic reading series from pre-primer through Grade Seven. The 
child’s reading is determined by evaluating his isolated word 
recognition, oral reading (word recognition errors, total oral 
reading errors, speed of oral reading, vocabulary in context, 
ond comprehension), and silent reading (speed of silent reading 
and comprehension), 

225. McGinnis, Dorothy Jean. ”A Comparative Study of the Attitudes 
of Parents of Superior and Inferior Readers Toward Certain Child 
Rearing Practices, the Value of Reading, and the Development of 
Languege Skills and Experiential Background Related to Reading,” 
Ph.D., Michigan State University, 1963. XXIV, No. 6, 2361. 

(Order No. 64-952, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $8.80, 192 pages.) 

The Heading Attitude Inventory was developed to evaluate the 
reading attitude of parents in order to determine differences in 
attitudes between parents of inferior readers and superior readers 
with regard to child rearing practices, the value of reading, the 
development of language skills, and the building of experiential 
background. Nine scales were selected from the Parental Attitude 
Research Instrument to measure attitudes toward child rearing 
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practices felt to be related to reading achievement. Five read- 
ing specialists classified 45 statements designed to appraise 
attitudes towards three aspects of reading, according to the 
attitudes they thought were being measured. Responses of 200 
mothers were analyzed lo determine the difficulty, and dlscriraina- 
power of each item and five of the best statements were 

SBieCtea XOX tSWCIl CV i.vr4ua waa^ .. 

Both inventories were administered to parents of 50 children 
classified as inferior readers and to parents of 50 children 
classified as superior readers. Data results showed the atti- 
tudes of parents of iuperlor readers to be significantly dif- 
ferent from that of parents of inferior readers. Parents of 
inferior readers manifested these attitudes towards child rear- 
tug practices more predominantly, int^rusivehess., acceleratxon 
of development, fostering dependency,, approval of activity, ex- 
cluding outside Influences, avoidance of comnmnication, and 
deification of patents. There was a significant difference be^' 
tween the parents of both groups of readers towards the value 
and importance of reading, the development of language skills, 
and the building of experiential background. In general, par- 
ents of superior readers held attitudes usually considered to 
be more acceptable and healthier than did parents of inferior 
readers. A significant difference was found in the education- 
al levels of the parents of both superior and inferior readers. 
The effectiveness of the Reading Attitude Inventory as a research 
instrument was demonstrated. 



226. Means, Margaret Collidge. '*The Status of the State Mandated 

Reading Program in Secondary Schools of Third and Fourth Class 
School Districts in Nine Selected Counties of Western Pennsylvania,” 
Ed.D., The Pennsylvania State University, 1964. Vol. XXV, No. 11, 
6343-6344. (Order No. 65-4395, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $9.00, 
200 pages.) 



The status of the state mandated reading program in Grades 
Seven and Eight of the third- and fourth-class school districts 
of nine selected counties of western Pennsylvania was examined. 
Questionnaires were sent to the school administrators and to the 
teachers of reading in the area of the study to secure their 
opinions of the effectiveness of the functioning of the reading 
mandate in their districts. An interview record form was used 
to record information received through personal interviews with 
26 teachers of reading in 19 selected districts involved in the 
study. The following conclusions were reached: (1) In the ma- 

jority of cases, the various reading programs are operating under 
the minimum requirements of the m.andate. (2) Many subject- 
matter teachers who are not quail. fled to teach reading are ad- 
signed to the reading program. They have had no instruction in 
how to teach reading. (3) The residing teachers seem to be con- 
fused about the type of reading lust nict ion to be given to their 
students and how to teach reading so as to have an effective pro- 
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gram. (4) The administrator sees his role in implementing the 
program as mainly supervisory. (5) The administrator introduced 
the mandated program largely through the use of in-service work- 
shops . 



227. Meiselman, Max Sidney. *'A Comparison of Two Reading Programs for 
Retarded Readers,’* Ed. D. , New York University, 1963. Chairman: 
Alvina T. Burrows, XXIV. No. 7- 2814. (Order No. 64-289, Microfilm 
$2.75; Xerography $7.20, 155 pages.) 



Gains in the reading achievement and attitude change of re- 
tarded readers of one ethnic group (Negro) in Grades Four, Five, 
and Six of a large urban school were compared between those 
taught under an individualized reading program and those taught 
by a basal reading program. Retarded readers were identified by 
a reading achievement test and paired classes set up. An alter- 
nate form of the reading test was given following the experiment . 
Retarded readers using an Individualized reading program did not 
make greater gains in reading achievement than those using a basal 
reading program; however, they did develop a more positive attitude 
toward reading as indicated by their written statements. In the 
fourth grade group, the individualized reading class showed a 
statistically significar - gain differencve by the analysis of 
variance technique over the basal group. A very slight differ- 
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grade. There was no difference In the fifth grade groups* The 
investigator suggests that frustration and defeat may become 
cumulative in retarded readers so that the pattern of basal 
reading instruction cannot be changed by the fifth grade and. may 
affect pupils adversely by the time they are in the sixth grade. 



228. Melis, Lloyd Henry. "The. Nature and Extent of Reading Instruction 

in Science and Social Studies in the Intermediate Grades of Selected 
Schoo'- Districts,” Ph.D., Northwestern University, 1964. Adviser: 
Paul A. Witty, Vol. XXV, No. 6, 3328. (Order No. 64-12,320, 
Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $7.60, 162 pages.) 

A questionnaire study was designed (1) to determine what 
reading approaches were employed by teachetb* for Instruction in 
the fields of science and social studies, (2) to det.ermine what 
instructional materials were being used in these areas, (3) to 
determine the relationship between years df teaching experience 
and the approach taken to teaching reading in the content fields, 
and (4) to determine the relationship between academic preparation 
of teachers and the materials and methods used. The questionnaire 
items were drawn from the recommendations of experts and represented 
their judgment of ’’good reading practices” in the content fields. 

The questionnaires were distributed to 177 tejschesrs. A response 
of 84.1 percent was obtained. From the findings, the following 
general conclusions were drawn: (1) The application of ’’good” 

reading practices was more frequent at successively higher grade 






levels. (2) Good reading practices were more commonly found in 
social studies teaching than In science teaching. (3) Years of 
experience were not a slgniilcant factor In determining the meth- 
ods employed by teachers. (4) Advanced training and preparation 
were, not significantly related to differences in method. (5) Teach- 
ers appeared to follow the recommendations of reading experts in 
using available materials. 



Merson, Edna Mae. “The Influence of Definite Listening Lessons on 
the Improvement of Listening ami R.eadlng Comprehension and Reading 
Vocabulary," Ed. D., University of Maryland, 1961. Adviser; Alvin 
W. Schindler, XXII, No. 9, 3120- -3121. (Order No. 62-208, Microfilm 
$3.45; Xerox $12.15, 267 pages.) 



Forty- five planned lessons i.n listening comprehension were 
utilized to determine the effect: of a program in listening upon 
listening comprehension, reading;, comprehension, and reading vocab- 
ulary of fourth-grade pupils. Analysis of variance indicated 
that all treatment classes were comparable prior to treatment on 
listening comprehension, languag'e and non- language ability, read- 
ing comprehension, and reading ^rocabulary. Results of the 
study indicated that mean listening compriihens ion improved sig- 
nif leant ly while mean difference in reading comprehension and 
reading vocabulary were not significantly different. The effec- 
tiveness of the treatmentd appeared approximately the same for 
each of the three ability levels considered. The author concluded 
that planned listening lessons had a positive and significant ef- 
fect on listening comprehension of four fourth-grade pupils. 



Metzner, Seyraottr. "An Analysis of Multilevel Intermediate Grade 
Enrichment Literature Relating to American History," Ed.D. , 
University of Miami, 1965. Supervisor: Mark Murfin, Vol. XXVI, 

No. 2, 799-800. (Order No. 65-8014, Microfilm $4.55; Xerography 
$16.00, 354 pages.) 



Multilevel intermediate grade enrichment literature relating 
to American history was analyzed. Data were compiled from cur- 
rent juvenile literature catalogs and periodicals. The books 
were subdivided into "Fiction'*, “Biography", and “Other Nonfiction" 
categories, and were arranged in three reading levels based on 
catalog recommendations. Information regarding author, title, 
price, publisher, and classification was coded and placed on data 
cards for use in data processing devices. The following conclu- 
sions were supported; many trade books in juvenile historical 
literature are suitable for supplementary history reading; spe- 
cific areas of American history lack a sufficient number of books 
of particular literary types and different reading Lvels; books 
at the lowest read:(ng level are most needed; selected people, 
events, and movements are unavailable; and publishers* standards 
for judging reading levels of juvenile literature vary. Detailed 
findings and additional conclusions are given. 









231. Michaels, Melvin Leonard. "A Study of Similarities and Differences 

in Studeut Perceived Reading Difficulties in Selected Secondary 
School Subjects,” Ed.D., Columbia University, 1963. Project 
Sponsors: Anne S. McKtllop, Arno A. Bellack, XXIV, No. 12, 5250. 

(Order No. 64-4327, Microfilm $3.30; Xerography $11.70, 256 pages.) 

A matrix of subject reading difficulties on the secondary 
ifjvel was structured to determine the reading difficulties of 
Individual subjects as actually taught, the extant of commonality 
and contrast of difficulties, and the effect of varying methods 
of Instruction. Questionnaires were given to 579 senior high 
school students in English, chemistry, plane geometry, and U.S. 
history classes asking them to describe usual assignments, explain 
usual methods of reading assignments, and list major subjects in 
order of reading difficulty. It was concluded that a teacher's 
procedures were potent in shaping subject reading difficulties. 

No fixed generalised syndrome of reading difficulties for a sub- 
ject could be formulated. A large proportion of students ex- 
pressed a lack of difficulty. The most pervasive difficulties 
were those difficulties with comprehension in general, connota- 
tionally with inability to combine details into an organized 
structure, and denot at tonally because of the concentration of 
facts and ideas and insufficient vocabulary and background con- 
cepts. Lack of interest provided a problem with mental concen- 
tration. 

232. Miller, Grover Clint. "The Effect of an Experimental Approach 

to Px'omoting Reading Readiness on Aspects of Reading Achievement 
at the First Grade Level," Ed.D., University of Arkansas, 1964. 
Major Professor: Roy B. Allen, XXV, No. 3, 1788-1789. (Order 

No. 64-10,070, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $4.80. 93 pages.) 

The effect of two reading readiness programs of different 
durations on control and experimental groups of first-grade 
students was investigated. The population consisted of 51 pairs 
of first-grade children. The students were matched within three 
months of their chronological age, three points of readiness 
scores, and by sex. Nine hypotheses of no differences between 
the two approaches to reading readiness were analyzed by the t- 
test at t e five percent level of significance. The hypothesis of 
no difference was accepted at all stages of the study with the 
exception of the comparison at the ninth month between the girls 
with lower initial readiness. The mean score of the conventional 
group was significantly higher. The control group had a greater 
loss in retention between the ninth and twelfth months. The loss 
was large enough to be significant at the five percent level when 
compared with the small loss of the experimental group. Sex 
was not a significant factor in reading readiness levels for be- 
ginning students in this study. Those students who entered the 
first grade with chronological ages of 72 months or above achieved 
on a higher level in reading 12 months later than those students 
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who were younger. The difference was significant at the five per- 
cent level. 

233. Miller, Harry Blair, Jr. '‘Instruction in Phonics and Success in 
Beginning Reading and Spelling," Ed.D., University of Pittsburgh, 
1962. XXIV, No. 5, 1931. (Order No. 63-6377, Microfilm $2.75; 
Xerography $8.20, 179 pages.) 

The reading achievement of first grade children using a read- 
ing program of both the Basic Reading Series (Scott, Foresman) 
and the Phonetic Keys to Reading (Economy Company) was compared 
with that of first graders who used only the Basic Reading Series. 
Pupil achievement was measured by the Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence 
Test, Form k; The Metropolitan Achievement Test, Primary Battery 
I, Form A (pre-test). Form B (post-test); The Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, Primary Battery, Spelling, Form L (pre-test), and Form 
N (post- test). Analysis of co-variance was used to determine dif- 
ferences of mean raw scores for the two groups. Evidence obtained 
showed that at the end of the first grade neither method of teach- 
ing beginning reading appeared to be superior. Neither method ap- 
peared to be more beneficial to boys, with the exception or the 
word knowledge portion of the test and, for boys of the second 
quarter, intelligence test scores in spelling. Neither method 
indicated an excellence in beginning reading instruction for girls. 
It was concluded that the additional emphasis on a phonetic word 
attack method is not fully justified. 

234. Mitchell, Virginia Louise White. "An Analysis of the Grade 
Expectancy and Actual Reading Achievement of Sixth Grade Pupils, 

With Special Attention to Six of the Possible Factors in Reading 
Under achievement," Ed.D., Indiana University, 1963. Chairman: 

Hanne J. Kicks, mil. No. 11, 4481. (Order No. 64-1683, Microfilm 
$2.75; Xerography $5.60, 114 pages.) 

The extent to which broken homes, school transfer, non-pro- 
motion, low intelligence quotient, premature school entry and in- 
ferior housing affect pupils* actual reading achievement compared 
to their grade expectancies was studied in 14 sixth-grade pupils 
enrolled in schools representative of dissimilar housing conditions. 
Intelligence quotients and grade expectancies were established by 
the SRA Test of General Ability, Form, A. The SRA Achievement Series 
Reading Test, Form A, was used to determine reading achievement. 
Underachievers were those achieving more than a full grade below 
grade expectancy. Other data were collected from property evalua- 
tions, stud-^nt information sheets, cumulative records, teacher and 
principal conferences. Underachieveraent in reading was not found 
to be significantly related to any one of the six investigated 
factors or any combination of them. Neither were these factors 
more significantly related to the reading underachievement of boys 
than of girls. Underachievers may read above grade placement and 
achievers may read below grade placement. School records proved 
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ineffective in furnishing information for helping teachers 
predict and explain reading underachievement as did intelligence 
quotients. Underachieveraent in reading may be represented by 
pupils whose actual reading grade level equivalents cover a range 
of many years. 



235. Moffett, Eleanor Ward. ”A Study of the Relationship Between 

Perception of Self and Achievement in Reading," Ph.D. , University 
of North Carolina, 1961. Adviser: Luther R. Taff, XXIII, No. 2, 

534-53S. (Order No. 62-3143, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $7.60, 163 
pages.) . . 

Scores for seventh- grade students on the Iowa Silent Reading 
Tests, Wechsler Intelligence scale, Bills* Index of Adjustment and 
. Values, and the California Test of Personality were used to deter- 
mine the relation between perception of self and achievement in 
reading. Correlations, were computed on the six possible pairs of 
tests and partial correlation used as a method of controlling on 
differences in intelllaence. No significant correlation was 
found for reading test scores and the Index of adjustment and 
values. A significant correlation was obtained between the read- 
ing test scores and the personality test scores. The investiga- 
tor concluded that if a, child has an unfavorable self-perception 
it is likely that,. his reading achievement may be affected. Also, 
a child who has. reading problems may develop an unfavorable per- 
ception of himself. 



236. Morton, Leonard. "The tidn lu Critical 

Thinking on Achleve^nt in Certain Aspects of the English 
Language Arts," EdVDi, Yeshiva University, 1964. Vol. XXVI, 

No. 4, 20.80-2081. (Order No. 65-4114, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography 
$8.80, 194 pages.) . 



Instruction, in critical thinking and its relationship to im- 
proved achievement in reading, English usage, spelling, litera- 
ture, and vocabulary were examined. The difference in critical 
thinking by studenfs taught with television and students ex- 
posed to conventional instruction was also investigated. A sub- 
sample of 180 students randomly selected from a working sample 
of 380 ninth grade students was studied. All students were tested 
in Janua^ and May with the New York State Junior high School 
Survey Test to measure skills and knowledge in English language 
arts and with the Glaser-Watson Critical Thinking Appraisal to 
measure critical thinking. The following conclusions are reported: 
students who received instruction in critical thinking registered 
significant gains; conventional classroom instruction proved to 
be the superior instructional medium; only in the area of read- 
ing was there a suggested relationship between instruction in 
critical thinking and gains in achievement in t.he language arts; 
low- ability students showed greater gains in critical thinking; 
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above average and average students showed greatest gains in lan- 
guage arts; and, girls surpassed the boys in language arts achieve- 
ment. A list of the questions investigated and reconmendat ions 
formulated as a result of the study arc also included. 

Moses, Paul James. *'A Study of the Effect of Inter-Class Ability 
Grouping on Achievement in Reading,*' Ph.D. , Louisiana State 
University, 1965. Supervisor: Thomas R. Landry, Vol. XXVl, 

No. 8, 4342. (Order No. 66-741, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography 
$4.20, 78 pages.) 

The effect of inter-class ability grouping on the reading 
achievement of 27 fourth, fifth, and sixth grade classes was 
analyzed. These classes consisted of nine each at the high, 
average, and low ability levels. Four hundred fifty students, 
fifty at each ability level of each of the three grades, were 
selected at random from the experimental classes and paired with 
students attending homogeneous classes in School District 22 of 
Calcasieu Parish. The children were paired ecccrding to sex, 
age, Stanford Achievement Test scores, and California Mental 
Maturity Test scores, xhe 4D-minute reading classes followed 
the local course of study. Supervisory services and instruction- 
al materials were the same for the experimental and control 
groups. The Stanford Achievement Test was administered at the 
end of the semester to all students used in the study. The dif- 
ference in mean gains was not significant for any of the three 
ability levels. 



Mould, Richard Edward. "An Evaluation of the Effectiveness of 
a Special Program for Retarded Readers Manifesting Disturbed 
Visual Perception," Ed.D., Washington State University, 1965. 
Chairman; LeRoy C. Olsen, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, 228. (Order No. 
65-7706, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $4.80, 90 pages.) 



The Frost ig Program for the Development of Visual Perception 
(FTVP), which emphasizes Visual-Motor Coordination, Figure-Ground 
Perception, Perceptual Constancy, Position in Space, and Spatial 
Relationships, was investigated. All children in the controlled 
study had been referred to the Student Personnel Services from 
the regular classr'^om because of a learning problem. Only chil- 
dren who manifested visual perceptual distortions were considered 
for placement in one of the groups. Both the experimental and 
control groups consisted of 21 children individually matched in 
terms of sex, age, grade, IQ, reading score, and perceptual quo- 

experimental and control groups re- 
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ceived essentially the same reading instruction. Both groups were 
administered the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, the 
Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulties, and the FTVP. The ex- 
perimental group participated in the Frostig perceptual develop- 
ment program for a period of two hours a day for six months. The 
mean perceptual quotient score increase and gains in oral reading 
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were significant only for the experimental group. No significant 
gains were found for total reading for either group. Retest re- 
sults of the Bender-Gestalt test showed that the experimental 
group did considerably better than the control group. 



239. 



Murphy, Harold Douglas. "The Effect of Different Locations of 
Chapter Summary on Immediate and Delayed Recall,” Ed.D., George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1962. Adviser: Robert A. Daviu, 

u, vwraer «o. o^:-oooz, Mlcrotllm $2.75; 

Xerox $5.80, 118 pages.) 



The author hypothesized that (1) the location of the sum= 
mary in relation to the body of the reading material affects Im- 
mediate recall, and (2) the location of the summary in relation 
to the body of the reading material affects delayed recall. A 
total of 585 college freshmen were randomly placed in five equal 
groups. Group I was tested on material preceded by a summary. 
Group II was tested oa material followed by a an tnwa yy^ Group III 
was tested on material preceded and followed by a summary. Grouo 
Av was cesreo on material wltut/ut a sumomry, and Group y, the 
control group, was tested without reading the material or the 
summary. The material used was a passage describing Buddhism 
judged by a panel of experts to have a suitable reading diffi- 
culty level. A twenty-six item test was developed and judged to 
to be reliable. The author concluded that the summary in any 
location, acts as an aid to learning in both immediate and delayed 
recall. The roost effective location was either preceding or both 
preceding and following the body of the reading material. The 
findings support those of other authors relating to the effective- 
ness of advanced organizers in learning. 




2A0. Nash, Patt Neff. "The Effectiveness of Com;posite Predictors of 
Reading Success in the First Grade," Ed.D., North Texas State 
University, 1963. XXIV, No. 4, 1482. (Order No. 63-7385, Microfilm 
$2.75; Xerography $6.00, 124 pages.) 

Tests to predict reading success were administered during the 
first month of school to 132 first grade children. Predictor 
tests given were Metropolitan Readiness Test, selected items on 
the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale (Form L-M), a sociometric 
..technique, Draw-a-Man Test, Learning Rate of Words Inventory, 

New Gestalt Test, and Maturity Level for Reading Readiness Scale. 

The Criterion test. Gates Primary Reading Test, was administered 
the last week in February of the same school year. A multiple 
regression equation showed the best predictors of reading success 
to bb tae Metropolitan Readiness Test, Learning Rate of Words 
Inventory, and Scanrot’d-Binet items. An alternate composite was 
formed from the Metropolitan Readiness Test, Learning Rate of 
wurds Inventory, and new Gestalt Test. Results implied that 
there are many complex and intsrrelcted fsctqrs Influencing the 
reading process. Predictor tests measuring specific aspects of 
the reading process are best in predicting reading success. Use 
of the composite predictors listed above increases the reliability 
of prediction over that obtained using any one of the predictors. 
There is no significant decrease in prediction reliability when 
the alternate composite predictors are employed. 

241. Neal, Carolyn Maer "A Study of the Relationship of Personality 
Variables to Reading Ability Utilising Tests Administered College 
Freshmen,'* Ed.D., University of Illinois, 1964. Vol. XXV, No. 8, 
4480-1. (Order No. 65-870, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $8.00, 

171 pages.) 

The relationship of personality variables to reading ability 
was studied. A population of 348 college sophomores was given the 
MMPI, the Kudar Preference Record, the Cooperative English Exam- 
ination, and the SCAT Ability Test. Linear and curvilinear correla- 
tions were computed. In addition, a canonical analysis was em-, 
ployed to discover a maximal correlational measure for the two 
sets of variables — personality and reading performance. Following 
an analysis of the findings, the author concluded that an affilia- 
tion between personality and reading ability has been supported in 
the present study. Thus, the interrelationship of emotional and 
interest factors to the cognitive variable of reading tends to sup- 
port the thesis that there is an Interrelatedness of the human 
organism with regard to learning and personality. The association 
indicated in this study is that the neurotic aspects of personality 
tend to be negatively correlated to reading performance - that is, 
the poorer reader is apt to have more neurotic tendencies even in 
a highly able population - although the neurotic tendencies are 
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diffsrtnt for different oub-groupo withlii th« major taaplo* Mora- 
ovar» the pareonallty complex reveals an interesting syndrome of 
characteristics which describe or relate to the able reader. The 
complex of personality traits which relates to reading ability 
within this highly able population tends to reveal that cognition 
is related to neurosis or the lack of it. 

242. Neel. Virginia McCoy. **Measurement of Fourth Grade Childran's 
Knowledge of Words with Ihiltiple Meanings," Ed.D. , University of 
California, Berkeley, 1964. Vol. XXV, Mo. 3, 1964. (Order Mo. 
64-9062, Microfilm $3.60; Xerography $12.60, 276 pages.) 

Children's knowledge of multiple meaning words was Investigated. 
The total population consisted of 6l6 fourth-grade students. Of 
these, 314 were boys and 302 were girls. A list of 180 words was 
divided into 10 lists of 18 words each. The students were given 
the words and asked to write sentences using the words as many ways 
as possible. A total of 1,646 different meanings were given by the 
616 Subjects for the 180 words« The average was 9*14 rsssnisgs per 
words Xn coaparlng the t y.t«sb er cf diffsrsnt meanii^s of words givan 
4>y boys with those givan by girls, the author states that thare was 
no significant differenca bttween maans. In correlating nine per- 
cent of the children' a meaning scoraa with their mental age score 
from tha California last of Mental Maturity, the author found a 
correlation of .32. A correlation of .61 waa found between the 
Language Data as measured by the California Test of Mental Maturity 
and the meaning acorea. Also, the author found a correlation of 
.30 between the children's reading grade placement and the meanihg 
acoraa. 

243. Matt, Sandra Franks. "Characteriatic Differancas of the Early 
Reader, Hia Parents and His Environment as Ccmq>arsd with tha Non- 
Early Reader," Ph.D., State University of Iowa, 1965. Chainsan: 
James B. Stroud, Vol. XXVI, Ho. 1, 201-202. (Order Ho. 65-6701, 
Microfilm $3.00; Xerogra^y $8.00, 175 pages.) 

Oescriptivt ittformttlon about children who leem to read at an 
early age, their parents, and their environment wes gathered to 
identify characteristics which differentlattd these children from 
a group of children similar in intelligence, age, and social claaii. 
Sixteen children were identified as Early Rtadsrs (ER), and four- 
teen Honreadtrs (NR) censtituted tha control group. NR kindergarten 
children were matched with ER kindergarten children on theta vari- 
ables: intelliganca, social cites, sax, and age. Tha criterion fof 

reeding waa recognition of nine or more words of a word list taken 
iwm the purrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty. As a part of the 
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experimental procedure, testa of visual uiscrisluatlou, va.iu«i nKinr 
ory, phonic ability, and Interests ware administered to the children. 
Parents completed a vocabulary test, a personality test, and a test 
of attitudes toward child rearing. Each puent filled out a per- 
sonality rating measure for his child, and the child's teacher 
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completed a similar measure. The mothers were interviewed. 

The results supported the following assumptions: ER had developed 

an ability to attack unknown words using, phonetic skills; ER had 
interests wiiich motivated them to enjoy reading more than the NR; 
there were personality differences between ER and I?R; and there 
was a difference in child rearing practices between groups. As- 
sumptions about visual discrimination and personality eharacter-= 
istics of parents were partially supported. The assumption about 
differences in parent vocabularies was not supported. 

244. Neville, lk>aald Dean. *‘An Exploratory Study Comparing Successful 
and Unsucceaaf' il University of Florida Students Classified as 
Average or Po*.r Readera,” Ed.D., University of Florida, 1961. 

XXII, TJo. 10, 352-356. (Order No. 62-721, Microfilm $2.75; 

Xerox $7.40, 160 pages.) 



Two problemi were investigated: (1) Would poor readers who 

were success ful academically be different from unsuccessful poor 
readers, eucceaaful average reaacra",' and unssiCi-essful 
readers? (2) Would poor readers who tried to improve their skills 
by attending the Reading Laboratory and who were eventually suc- 
cessful be different fro® poor readers who attended the clinic 
but were unsuccessful? A total of 261 college freshmen comprised 
the population. Poor readers were those who scored below the 
twenty- fifth percentile on the Diagnostic Reading Test. Average 
readers scored between the fortieth and sixtieth percentiles* 
Successful average readers, successful poor reade-s, failing av- 
erage readers, and failing poor readers were compared on scores 
from the following: ACE-College and High School, Cooperative 

English Test, Cooperative General Achievement Test, age, sex, 
alee of high school attended, months elapsing between high school 
graduation and college entrance, and level of education of father. 
An analysis of variance, followed by a multiple range test on sig- 
nificant variables, was used to analyse the test score and age 
variables. For all other variables a chi square analysis was 
employed. The author concluded that While the falling poor reader 
group differed significantly bn most teat scores, the differences 
were large enough to predict with only limited accuracy, failure 
or success among poor readers. Reading ability influenced test 
scores more than academic success because the failing average 
reader group had mean scores consistently higher than the suc- 
cessful poor reader group. This violates the assumption of num- 
erous counselors that poor readers, to be successful, must score 
higher than good readers on tests in order to compensate for thdir 
pQQW reading skills. 



245. Newsaan, Harold. »'A Follow-Up Study of Remedial Reading Classes 
in s Vocational High School,*' Ed.D., Columbia University, 1964. 
Project Sponsor: Charles Morris, Vol. XXVI, No. 4, 2082. (Order 

No. 65-2292, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $8.20, 179 pages.) 









Vocational high school students who had one or more terms of 
reading instruction were studied to determine how the progriun 
of remediation had served their personal, academic, and vocation- 
al needs. From a total of 184 students enrolled in the investi- 
gator’s reading classes, 33 graduates and 34 dropouts were ac- 
cessible and available for participation in the study. To deter- 
mine the long-range effect of remediation, a standardized read- 
ing test was administered and a number of open-ended questions 
from a questionnaire were administered orally. It was reported 
by the participants that subsequent to remediation they felt more 
hopeful of Improving their reading, more relaxed, more confident, 
and better able to relate to people. The graduates were enabled, 
through reraedlatlon, to improve their comprehension and grades* 
However, similar ImprovemMit was not reported by the dropouts* 

The greatest gains on standardized tests were made during re- 
mediation, and both groups failed to make appreciable gains after 

remediation. 

Newport, John Frank. "An Evaluation of Selected Series sf -- 

Elements 1 Science Textbooks," Ed.D. , University of Miami, 

1965. Supervisor: Mark Mur fin, Vol. XXII, No. 2, 800-801. 

(Order Ho. 65-8015, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $5.80, 119 pages.) 

An evaluation of selected series of elementary school science 
textbooks was made with reference to teachers' objectives In the 
teaching of science* The following series of textbooks we^'e eval- 
uated: Allyn and Bacon; American Book Company; Ginn; Harper and 

Row; Heath; Lyons and Carnahan; Macmillan; Singer; and Winston. 

An evaluation Instrument was dsrlved from a synthesis of pertinent 
judgmeuts expressed by authorities in the field of education , 
research findings concerning science books, elementary science 
textbook authors, elemsntary science specialists, snd elementary 
achool teachers. The rating of each series on the evaluation 
crlter5.a was determined by pooling the judgments of five evalu- 
ators. The following evalustlon criteria were used: mechanical 

make-up and attractiveness...; philosophy or point of view of the 
author (s); content; organization; developmental methods; visual 
aids; formula reatiablllty level; teaching aids; and provisions 
for meeting objectives. It was concluded that the Heath, Mac- 
millan, or Ginn, series would best meet the needs of teachers who 
find that reading Is a problem In their classrooms. Additional 
findings and conclusions sre included. 

Ohlsen, Robert L. Jr. "Ihe Effects of Concretion and Abstraction 
of Vocabulary Performance of Mentally Retarded, Average and Bright 
Children," Ph.liw, Un5.verslty of Kansas, 1963. XXV, No. 3, 1964. 
(Order No. 64-8521, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $3.60, 116 pages.) 

The differences In vocabulary performance between average, 
bright, and educable mentally handicapped (retarded) children 
in relation to selected words from the vocabulary list of the 




Ammon's Full Range Picture Vocabulary Test were investigated. 

The sample population consistcixi of average, mentally retarded, 
and bright children. The analysis of variance technique was used 
to test the findings. The author states that "there were no 
significant differences between any two of the four groups of 
girls on the concrete, abstract, or composite portion of the 
Amaons*. There were no significant differences on the concrete 
portion of the Ammons ' for boys. Significant differences were 
obtained on the abstract scores between educable mentally hand- 
icapped boys in special classes and young bright boys, and men- 
tally handicapped boys In regular classes and young bright l)oys. 

The educable mentally handicapped in both education classes and 
regular claeses obtained signifi'cahtly higher scores than the 
young bright boys of the same: mental age." 

Olson, Leroy C., ”The Effects of ”oa-Pubilc School Kindergarten 
Experience Upon Pupils in Pinit Grade," Ed.D. , Pennsylvania State 
University, 1962. XXIII, No. 3, 889-890. (Order Ko. 62-4100. 
Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $8.00, 173 pages.) 

Sixty-eight incoming flrtt-graders who met the criteria of 
one full year of non- public lichool kindergarten experience were 
matched with slxty^eight first-graders with no kindergarten ex- 
perience on the basis of sex,, age, position in family, occupation 
of fjnther, education of father, and mother working or in the 
hone. The Plntner-Cunnlnghsits, Metropolitan Readiness Test, teach- 
er and parent maturity ratings on a checklist, height and weight, 
citi,S6!i3lijLp ssTsds 

for the year, scholastic average for the year, and academic achieve 
n»nt for the year were used to compare the two groups. Significant 
differences favoring the kindergarten group were found for read- 
ing readiness, total readincfSs, isaturlty rating by teachers, arith- 
metic readiness, cltisenship average for the year, scholarship av- 
the year, and number achievement. When the scores were 
adjusted by covariance for the greater mental ability of the 
kindergarten experience grou.p, significant areas favoring the 
kindergarten group were tot«nl acadvualc readiness and the maturity 
rating by teachers.' No significant differences were found be- 
tween the two groups on the remainder ff the variables previously 
listed. The author conclud.sd that to the short-range benefits 
gained by the kindergarten experience group were added the long- 
range benefits of citlEens'hlp, scholarship, and number achievement. 



Otto, Wayne^ Raymond. "The Acquisition and Retention of Paired 
Associates by Good. A-varaea end pao? sasders," ^..D. , University 
of Wisconsin, 1961. XXII, No. 2, 489-490. (Order No. Mic 61- 
2972, MlcrofUm $2.75; Xerox $4.80, 94 pages.) 



A three-by- three fadtcn^lal design with three levels of read- 
Ing proficiency, subjects .from Grades Two, B'our, and Six and three 
nodes of reinforcement— auditory, visual-auditory, and kinesthetic- 




vltual-4udltory, was utilised to assess the acquisition and re- 
tention of paired associates by good, average, and poor readers. 

One hundred eight subjects, with a male and female subject in 
each condition, served under 27 experimental situations with the 
task to learn, and to recall and relearn after twenty- four hours, 
a list of five paired associates. Performance measures were as* 
sociations evoked by the figures and trigrams, total acquisition 
trials necessary to master the list, quality of performance when 
the forms were priisented in series, and total trials to relearn 
the list after acquisition trials. The author concluded that 
good, average, and poor readers, in that order » require increas* 
ingly more trials to master the paired associates. This suggests 
that auto- instructional devices may be of value In building 
word mattery among average and i>oor readara. The reading- level- 
grade interactions indicate that further Inveitigatlcns must con- 
aider cnese as affeccitM variaoiea. The mode of reinforcement-* 
grade level Interaction— suggests that studies attempting to in- 
vestigate the relative efficiency of different modes of rein- 
forcement must 7 ;ecognize grade placement as an affecting variable. 
No Significant interaction was found betwsen mode of reinforcement 
and reading level. In analysing the total rele&rnlng scores » 
grade level was the only significant variable. It appears that in 
mastering paired aesociatet, once they have mastered a ter let, poor 
readers will retain the eteocietes as well at good readers. 

Pacheco, Antonis Darlena. "Anxiaty ap^ Reading Achievement in 
Sixth Grade Children,^' Bd.O. , Colorado Stata College, 1964. Vol. 
XXV, No. 9, 5122-5123. (Order No. 65-253, Microfilm $2.75; 
Xerography $4.90, 75 pages.) 

The relationship of anxiety and its affect on reading achieve- 
ment was studied. The Children's Man! fast Anxiety Scale and Form 
W of the California Reading Teat were adminittered to 549 sixth- 
grade children. The t-tett of tighificance was applied to cor- 
relations and to differences between meant. The .05 level of con- 
fidence was used. The author states that sixth-grade students, 
exhibiting the highest level of anxiety, can be expected to achieve 
at a lower level in reading vocabulary and comprehthtlon. Level 
of anxiety tends to affect reading comprehension more than reading 
vocabulary in sixth-grade students. Sixth-grade youngsters who 
exhibit a high level of anxiety on the CMAS ere less likely to 
falsify their responses then those subjects exhibiting a low level 
of anxiety. Finally, sixth-grade girls can be expected to score 
higher than sixth-grade boys on the lie scale. 

Pangalangan, Vicenta Pacheco. "A History of Remedial Reading 
Instruction in Elementary Schools in the United States," Ph.D., 
Northwestern University, 1960. XXI, No. 10, 2950-2951. (L.C. 

Card No. Mlc 65-6570, Microfilm $3.85; Xerox $13.50, 298 pages.) 





A survey of articles in periodicals, professional books, year- 
books, association proceedings, and invest igativons was made to 
trace the development of remedial reading instru\ction in elementary 
schools from 1920 to 1959. An emphasis on skill building, person- 
ality development, and stimulation of a greater desire to read per- 
vaded remedial instruction during this period. The dominant stress 
ua* AM 11 •building in the twenties and thlrtlei. a movement to- 
wards personality development in the forties, and a highly noticeable 
trend in emphasising personality improvement in the fifties » Re- 
medial pupils were selected and diagnosed largely through standard- 
ised testa. Remedial instruction was provided for the most part 
through claisroom teachers, with remedial teachers, adjustment 
teachetSi cliniclanSs ar4 occasionally principals and directors of 
remedial instruction also providing remediation. From 1929 through 
1939, and in the forties, activities in rcmieul*! de- 

signed to improve specific handicaps. In the fifties the emphasis 
swayed towards mental hygiene and personality developisent without 
minimising skill activities. Reading rate, comprehension, word 
attack, and vocabulary enrichment were skills emphaeized. A variety 
of mechanical devices and printed materials have been used in re- 
nmdlal programs. 

252. Park, Mary Frances. "Reading Frogroias for the Accelerated Readers 
in Grades Four, Five, and Six in Certain Elementary Schools in 
Texas," EdeD. , University of Houston, 1965. Vol. XXVX, No. 2, 910. 
(Order Ho. 65-8819, Microfilm $3.15; Xerography $11.05, 243 pages.) 



Progrsms for accolsrstod roaderi in grsdes four* fives and six 

in 70 Texas school districts with 5,000 and above enrollments were 
Investigated. Accelerated readers were defined as children reading 
two or more years above grade placement. Identification of programs 
was made uy means or a ^uestroniiAxre sent to superintendents of the 
70 school districts. Special reading programs were identified in 
33 percent of the 70 districts contacted. In the four largest dis- 
tricts, 50 to 60 percent of the schools provided special reading 
programs, while in the smaller districts 32 percent made these pro- 
visions. Questionnaire responses, interviews, and examination of 
school- published materials were used to obtain data on the following: 
budgetary allotments and presence of the reading program; percentage 
of pupils placed in the program; type of classroom grouping; per- 
cent of instructional timi spent on developmental, functional, and 
recreational reading; range of content of the curriculum evaluation 
techniques; and comparative research. 






Parker, Clsa Edward. "Effect of an Individualized Readins 
on Achievement in Reading," Ed.D., Louisiana State University, 1965. 
Supervisor: George H. Deer, Vol. XXVI, Ho. 8, 4394. (Order No. 

66-743, Microfilm $3.55; Xerography $12.40, 274 pages.) 
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Iha affect of eii Indivlduellsied reeding program in grades four* 
£ive* and six was investigated* l^e investigation attempted to 
determine vhether the Science Research Associates Reading Laboratory 
would Improve reading achievement vlien such a program is used in 
conjunction with a basal reading program* Thirty-seven teachers in 
eight public schools of St* Tammany Parish* Louisiana* were selected 

^tl1f•AtRotl T*Anc9om ftMOlinCT Jifid WkT^ 

JIU W«k AaMP*w»«l»V«4k m ’•am «— If — — - — - 

paired with control teachers* One hundred thirty-two pupil pairs 
were established* based on sex* grade* age* grade placement on Gates 
Reading Survey* and Intelligence determined by Otis Quick Scoring 
Mental Ability Test* The experimental classes used the Ginn and Com- 
pany Basal Reading Program thrae days aach weak and the SRA Laboratory 
two days aach waek* The control classes ussd the Ginn and Company 
Basal Reading Program evary school day throughout tha swawacer* when 
rhe baeel reeding program «r*a Mtod, th« claaees were taught by the 
class-ee-a-whole method* Conferences were held irith participating 
teachers prior to the beginning of the study* Supervisory aervicea 
were tdenticel for both groups* The experimental classes achieved 
significantly higher gains in total reading average and raading rate* 
The high reading group achieved significantly highar gains in read- 
ing aver/age and reading rata* The. average group achieved signifi- 
cantly higher in raading rate* and no significant differencea ware 
found between gains in tha low raading group* Additional findings 
and conclusions are included* 

254. Parker* Welter Raleigh, Jr. "An Evaluetion of the Effectiveneea of 
a College-Level Reeding Program*" Ph.D., The University of North 
Caroling at Chapel Hill, 1963. Supervisor: W* D. Perry* XXIV, No. 

8, 3207. (Order No. 64-1881, Mlcrofllia $4.05; Xerography $14.20* 

315 pfigss.) 

Five basic aspects of a university reading program wera considered 
in attempting to evaluate its affeetivanata: organisation of tha 

program* dascriptiva analysis of the evaluations of tha program by 
student questionnsirss* rate and comprahanaion changes* permanency 
of gains in raading rata and conprehantion skills by clast lave It* 
and the effect of the reading program on acadamic achievament as 
evidenced by grade point averages by individual class. Oats were 
gathered on academic classification* age* referrals to the progrcmig 
hours spent in study and pleasure readiilg* academic majors* number 
of hours in the reading improvamant program* and responses to s 
questionnaire* Pre-tests* post-tests and re-testa were given for 
rate and comprehension* The prime concern of the organisational 
and adminlstratiwe tachniques of the reading program is to mast the 
individual seeds cf its students in rate, comprehension* vocabulary* 
itudy habits* and spelling* Seventy-five percent of the students 
listed rate as ons of thsir major Interaata in the program* 58 par- 
ctnt listed comprehension* 57 psreent listsd spslling* and 32 par- 
cent listed vocabulary and study habits* The median incraasa on 
rate from the pre- to the poat-teat was 97*15 percant and the median 
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change on comprehension for these two tests was -3.74 percent. 
Grade point averages tabulated for students before and after 
formal training in reading against post- and re-test score on 
rate and comprehension correlated negatively for rate and only 
slightly positively for comprehension. 

255. Parrish, Robert Edwin. ”A Study of Some Factors in the Bender- 

Gestalt Reproductions of Reader and Non-Reader Children," Ph.D. , 
University of Oklahcnaa, 1962. Advisor: P. T. Teska. (Order Ho. 

62-3958, Mlcroilllm $2.75; Xerox $ 4 . 60 , 90 pages.) 

The purpose of this study was to examine the Pascal and 
Suttell assumptions that individuals of normal Intelligence and 
free of brain damage do not differ in the motor and perceptual 
phase of the Bender-Gestalt test. A group of reader and a group 
nott«reader first grade boys were given the Bender-Gestalt and 
six additional simple geometric designs representing different 
levels of maturity to test the motor and interpretative phase 
hypotheses. To test the perceptual phase hypothesis both groups 
selected from an original design and three distorted replica de- 
signs, the original design and the original and least distorted 
design* Reader and non-reader first-grade boys of average in- 
telligence do not differ significantly in copying ability or in 
discrimination in the perceptual phase of the test. Significant 
differences were found between reader and non-reader in the re- 
production of Bender-Gestalt designs. Deviant performance oh the 
designs of the Bender-Gestalt was attributed to interpretative 
factors. The author concluded that the clinical utility of the 
tests with young children was confirmed and the test seemed ca- 
pable of discriminating between reader and non-reader first'^grade 
boys when the modified scoring system of Pascal and Suttell was 
used. 

256. Patterson, Ruth Madel. “The Relationship Among Certain Factors 
of School Experience and Pupils* Attitudes Toward the Language 
Arts," Ed.D., Washington State University, 1965. Chairman: 

Lloyd B. Urdal, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, 229. (Order No. 65-7707- 
Microfilm $3. or ^'erography $4.00, 75 pages.) 

The attitudes of fifth grade pupils toward the language arts 
and their perception of their own performance were related to the 
pupils* achievement in language arts as measured by standardised 
tests, teachei * grades, intelligence, and repetition of grades. 
The population was 369 pupils from a public school in Washington 
state. A Language Arts Evaluation Scale consisting of twelve 
concepts based on the criteria proposed by Osgood was devised. 

The concepts were school, tests, free reading^ oral reports, dis- 
cusfiion, uisigned reading, assigniaents, grsdag. following writ- 
ten instructions, spelling,, and story reading. A Language Arts 
Check List was devised to measure the pupils' perception of their 
own performance In the following areas related to reading: Eng- 
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lish usage, original writing, spaach, and skill and tools. Co- 
efficients of corralatiea and tests of sigaificanca were employed 
to find relationships and significant differences between the 
variables. Few significant relationships were found among pupils* 
attitudes toward language arts, or pupils* perception of their 
performance in the language arts, and standardised test scores of 
intelligence, regularity of attendance, and repetition of grades. 
Significant differences were found between the high and low groups 
on achievement, as represented by teachers* grades, and between 
the sexes on the nunber of pupils who repeated grades. No sig- 
nificant difference was found between the high and low groups on 
a standardised achievement test. 



257. Patty, Delbert Lee. ”A Comparison of Standardised Oral Reading 
Test Scores and Informal Reading Inventory Scores," Sd.D., 

Ball State University, 1965. Adviser: Dcmavon D. Lumpkin, 

Vol. XXVI, No. 9, 5302-5302. (Order No. 65-13,037, Microfilm 
$3.00; Xerography $8.80, 191 pages.) 



The study was designed to determine idiether reading Inventories 
and standardised ^ral reading tests yield similar data for deter- 
mining reading levels of children. The following were investigated: 
the instructional reading level. Independent reading level, fru- 
stration reading level, contextual word pronunciation level, com- 
prehension level, reading rate, reading time Indicated by per- 
formance on the Informal Reading Inventory, the Infonsal oral 
passages, Informnl silent passages, the Gilmore Oral Reading Test, 
and the Gray Oral Reading Test. The population consistad of 30 
percent of the children in grades one through six or 178 children. 
The Gray test and the Informal oral passages were considered the 
most desirable instruments for determining levels of reading be- 
cause either test was administered in less time than other in- 
Sf.ruments and either test yielded adequate dj^vi^a for assigning 
reading materials. However, it was impossible to generalize whe- 
ther standardised oral reading tests usually indicate the various 
reading levels of children as do informal reading Inventories. 
Additional conclusions are included. 



258. Payne, Joe Dean. **The Effect of Hand and Bye Dominance on Horizontal 
and Vertical Reading," Ed.D., Texas Technological College, 1963. 
Chairman: Thomas B. Livingston, XXIV, No. 12, 5205. (Order No. 

64-4852, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $4.40, 85 pages.) 

Eye-hand dominance was measured in reading achievers and 
retardates in the fourth, fifth, and. sixth grades by the results 
of the Harris Tests of Lateral Dominance. Subjects were classi- 
fied as to their lateral dominance: right-dominant (right-handed 

and right-eyed), mixed-dominant (right-handed and left-eyed), and 
left-dominant (left-handed and left-eyed). Subjects were divided 
according to their leveis of reading, achieving or retarded, and 
placed in the three aforementioned dominance groups. Groups were 
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equated by chronological age and intelligence. There were 15 
matched units for each level of reading achievement. Scores repre> 
senting each subject's response on a tachistoscopic test composed 
of reading material printed in a horizontal and in a vertical 
arrangement were then analyzed statistically. No significant dif- 
ferences were found among the dominant groups and the two levels 
cf reading, achievement when comparing total sccres for ^all subjects 
with reading material printed in a vertical arrangements There 
was a significant relationship between the two levels of reading 
achievement and the three lateral dominance classifications when 
the comparison was based on the total scores for all subjects with 
reading material printed in a horizontal arrangement. The evidence 
of the effect of hand and eye dominance on reading achievement was 
found to be inconclusive in both reading achievers and retarded 
readers when their performance in the various lateral dominance 
classifications on reading materi'^l printed in a horizontal and in 
a vertical arrangement was compared. 



259. Pelletier, Harold Waldo. "An Investigation of the Relation Between 

Training in Instrtsnental Music and Selected Aspects of Language 
Growth in Third Grade Children,” Ed.D., Arizona State University, 
1963. Chainsan: Maurice S. Lewis, Vol. XXV, No. 11, 6440. (Order 

No. 64-2192, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $8.40, 181 pages.) 

The relationship between training in Instrumental music, and 
selected aspects of language growth in third-grade children was 
investigated. Specifically, the Investigator compared the reading 
and spelling achievenhent of music students and non-music students. 
Aspects of language ,^rowth were also correlated with an auditory 
discrimination test. The population consisted of liO third-grade 
children divided Into equivalent experimental and control groups. 
"Groups were equated on the basis of reading and spelling achieve- 
ment, but no significant differences appeared between groups in IQ 
or auditory discrimination.” The experimental group was subjected 
to a 25-week course of instruction on the experimental instrument. 
In the findings, the author states that no significant differences 
in reading vocabulary or spelling gain were found between groups. 
The mean gain in reading comprehension was 1.9 months greater for 
the experimental group, a difference significant at the .10 level. 
Highly significant correlations were found between aspects of lan- 
guage growth and the rhythm- tempo and pitch subscores of the Conn 
Music Aptitude Test (Auditory Discrimination). 

260. Penningroth, Mary Persia. **A Study of Selected Characteristics of 
Disabled Readers in the Ninth Grade of a Large Urban Population in 
Georgia,” Ed.D. , University of Georgia, 1963. Major Professor; 

Ira E. Aaron, Vol. XXV. No. 2, 1012. (Order No, 63-7461 ^ Microfilm 
$2.75; Xerography $8.80, 191 pages.) 

The selected characteristics of disabled readers who dropped 
out of school and disabled readers who stayed in school were corn- 
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parade Tw samplas of dltabled readers (disabled reader being 
defined as those readers who have an 85 or higher 1«Q« and whose 
reading scores indicated them to be two grades or taore retarded 
in reading) were obtained* One sample of 32 disabled readers 
was randomly selected from a total population of 374 school 
"stay**ins*" Ihe instrumentis and tlichnl<iues enqployed were scores 
from standardised tests » rating scales » interviews, and case sum- 

^ ^ uaa m4 Jin f* /H “f • 

um^ jLooe xtic: wxwtavx <pw«mwwm» «•■»«»«« ^ 

ference between the two groups in their reading difficulty or 
in intelligence* The dropouts were significantly different from 
stay-ins in their attitudes of being more irresponsible, im- 
pulsive, careless, having Interest in the opposite sex, and being 
less liked by their classmates* The school attendance, physical 
health, and social-emotional hedith were significantly lower in 
the dropouts* The dropouts felt their teachers and parents were 
' helpful to them in their reading* There was no significant dif- 
ference between two groups in their feelings toward their peers* 

In the primary grades, the reading of the stay-ins was signifl* 
cantly better, but in the fifth and seventh grades, their read- 
ing was similarly retarded* Some irnproveamc^t was sho<m by the 
stay-ins in the ninth grade* The case summaries revealed low 
socio-economic home and neighborhood conditions with a low level 
of parent education* Host of the parents of dropouts had bean 
dropouts themselves* Attitudes of the families of dropouts trere 
not conducive to staying in school* 

261. Pescosolido, John Richard* "The Identification and Appraisal 
of Certain Major Factors in the Teaching of Reading," Fh*D*, 
University of Connecticut, 1962* XXIII, No* 5, 1629* (Order No* 
62-4390, Microfilm $3*10; Xerox $10*80, 237 pages*) 

This stu<ty attempted to (1) develop a checklist that could 
- be used as a basis for appraising the effectiveness of. a teacher's 
procedures in the teaching of reading, (2) determine the relation 
between the instrument as a whole and gains in reading achieve- 
ment, and (3) determine the relation between the individual items 
in the instrument and gains in reading achievement* The goals 
in reading were developed from a review of the literature* TWen- 
ty-eig^t fourth-grade teachers in relatively homogeneous class- 
rooms were observed twice* Their teaching of reading procedures 
was appraised using the Instrument* The California Reading Test 
was used to determine reading ability* Growth in reading and the 
teacher ratings were correlated* The author concluded that pupil 
growth in reading was significantly related to the teaching pro- 
cedures used* The correlation between gain in reading and teach- 
er rating was *74* The following proeddures had a high relation- 
ship to growth in reading: systematic imd meaningful develop- 

ssent of voembuljyi^^ enmloviMnt of a variety of techniques in vo- 
cabulary development, availability of a variety of instructional 
materials, use of teacher observations and other informal tech- 
niques to appraise pupil attitudes toward reading, developiMnt of 
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Purposes for reeding, preparation by the teacher for the read- 
ing lessons sud setivities, practice of affording time during the 
school dsy for independent reading, use of a variety of instruc- 
tional materials, provision for a constructive Independent read- 
ing program^ practice otf silent reading occurring prior to oral 
reading* Most of the iipeeific aims as listed by authorities and 
research had a significant relationship to growth in reading* 

262* Peterson, Raymond Pater* Comparison of the Reading and 

Spelling AchievsBMnt of Groups of English and American Children," 
Ph*D;, 1!he University of Michigan, 1964* Vol* IXVI, No* 8, . 

4507* (Ordar Ho* 64«*12,658, Microfilm $3*00; Xerography $9*25, 

201 pjiges*) 

!Qie data collaeted for this study ware analyssd to determine 
whether differences in practice give English children an advan- 
tsga in lasming to read and spell* Smiles of more then 300 
subiiects from Lseds, England, were selected st each of the fol- 
lowing ages: 7, 11, and 14* The peregreph meaning and the word 

meaning aubtesta of the Stanford Achievemant Test snd the spel- 
ling subtest of ths Mstropoliten Achievemsnt Test were adminis* 
tered to maasure achievement* ^e Leeds scores were compered 
with those of pupile of equivalent agea from Pinellas County, 
Florida, on the Stsmford aubteeka and with scores of pupils from 
Jackson, Michigan, on the Metropolitan subteat* In general, 
the Leeds aenples lost their initial advantage on the paragraph 
meaning test with Jin increase in ages, but rstained their advan- 
tage on the word end spelling tests at later ages* The greeter 
variability of the Lseds saa^le reflected the scceler4>tion of 
the program* Hie superiority of the Leeds children on the spel- 
ling test was attributed to their ability to apply phonics to 
spelling* In the Leeds smaple girls tended to get off to s fas- 
ter start in learning to read and spell, and boys tended to be 
more variable in reeding end spelling, especielly et leter eges* 

263* Prentice, Joan L* "Semantics end Syntax in Word Learning," 

Ed*D*, Indians University, 1964* Chairmen: Julius M* Sassenreth, 

Vol* XXV, No* 8, 4549* (Order Mo* 65-406, Microfilm $2*75; 
Xerography $6*20, 127 pages*) 

A coi^arison of the ciffecta of semantics and syntax on the 
acquisition and use of new words was studied* Semantic meaning 
was defined as that which signifies the referent* Syntactic 
meaning was defined as the category of attributes shared by mem- 
bers of the asms gramsetical form class* Forty-eight fourth- 
grade boys end girls were used as subjects* Within each sex, 

' subjects were divided by median split into hieb end low word 
knowledge levels and raifidomly assigned to one of three training 
conditions* Hie Duncan Multiple Range Teat was used to statis- 
tically analyse the data* Hie author concluded.: (1) Semantic 

attributes can be Inferred from grammatical use, but referential 
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esscciation is s more effsctlvs method of scquiring semantic 
ueaxilng* {2) Semantic attributas ce& designate membership In 
a S3mtactle category, but grammatical use is a more effective 
method of acquiring syntactic meaning. (3) Ability to use rules 
of syntax may be related to the frequency with ^ich the vsricua 
form classes have been encountered in the language. (4) Neither 
chance selection nor the skew phenomenon can adequately preidlct 
numbers of form class intruders usdd to complete sentences.) In- 
truder responses are chosen systematically, probably under sti- 
mulus control. 

Pyle, Wilma Jean. **An Exploratory Study in Reading on the First 
Grade level Using a Conblnatlon of Trade Books and Their Corresponding 
Recordings," Ed.D., Wayne State University, 1964. Advisor: 

Shelton L. Root, Jr., Vol. XXV, No. 9, 5159-5160. (Order No. 65- 
1845, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $9.00, 200 pages.) 

Hie effect of 50 selected trade books and correspond j.ng 
records on the reading Interest attitudes, skills, and e:cperl- 
ences of two first-grade reading groups was studied. 1 h (5 in- 
struments used to determine any changes in the above mentioned 
variables included The Hairlson-Stroud Reading Readiness Test, 

Hie California Reading Achievement Test, Lower Priinsury, a 
reading interest and attitude schedule for children designed by 
the investigators. In addition, an Interview schedule i#as used 
with the parents of both groups of children. Statistically, the 
Fisher t-test was used to analyze the data collected. The author 
concluded that a more positive change had taken place in the 
experimental group than in the control group regarding reading 
Interests and attitudes. The experimental group (idilch used 
the trade books and phonographs) achieved higher scorsfi on the 
reading vocabulary and reading comprehension sections of the 
California Reading Achievement Test than did the control group 
(^ich only used the phonograph records). The cliildr^in using 
the conblnatlon of trade books and recordings developed more 
independence in reading than did those children havin}$ access to 
only the recordings. The parents of the experimental group in- 
dicated a higher level of enthusiasm and Interest in the reading 
innovation than didithose parents of the control grovip. 



265 , Ramsey, Robert "An Analysis of the Appropriateness of 

the Readability and Difficulty of Instructional Materials la a 
Junior High School," Ed.O. , University of Kansas, 1961. XXII, 

No. 11, 3S96. (Order No«. 62*1869, Microfilm $2.90; Xerox $10.15, 
222 pages.) 

Seven textbooks used at the junior high school level vere 
evaluated in terms of readability, interest appeal, and concep- 
tual difficulty. Readability was estimated by the Dale-Chall 
Formula and the Interest appeal was evaluated by use of the Flesch 
Human Interest Index, an Interest checklist on sections from the 
text completed by students, and the percentage of pages devoted 
to Illustrations and the proportion of color and action Illustra- 
tions. A test was administered to 450 junior high students on 
a section from each text possessing high interest appeal and lov 
conceptual difficulty and a test over a section from each text 
with low Interest appeal and high conceptual difficulty. The 
author concluded that all the language arts and social studies 
texts were judged to be suitably placed In terms of readability 
and Interest appeal. The science text was judged to be grossly 
Inappropriate for Its Intended reader because of an extremely 
wide range of reading levels. Its high average reading level, and 
low Interest appeal. In all Instances the mean scores for the 
tests over text sections with high interest, low conceptual dif- 
ficulty were higher than the mean scores for the tests over sec- 
tions with low Interest, high conceptual difficulty. The com- 
bination of Interest appeal and conceptual difficulty was consi- 
dered to be a significant determinant of reading success. 

266. Ramseyer, Gary Clark. "An Investigation of the Rasch Probability 

Model for Misreadings In an Oral Reading Test," Fh.O. , The 
University of Iowa, 1965. Chairman: Paul Blommers, Vol. XXVI, 

No. 10, 5879. (Order NO. 66-3482, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography 
$7.80, 166 pages.) 

A mathematical model for misreadings In an orsil reading test 
proposed by George Rasch of the Danish Institute for Educational 
Research was studied. Investigated was whether a difficulty par- 
ameter for any passage (Dj) and an ability parameter for any ex- 
aminee (Aj^) possess the property of Invariance. The following 
major Issues were dealt with: the general approprlatenesj of the 

model for the misreading scores of 429 reading clinic children on 
the Durrell oral reading sub test; the degree of invariance of the 
ability estimates for 74 of these children across the eight par- 
agraphs of the subtest; and the degree of Invariance of the dif- 
ficulty for the eight paragraphs across different ability levels. 
In the investigation, two graphs were constructed for each of the 
seven consecutive paragraph pairings. In all the paragraph 
pairings studied, the model appeared in a general way to be ap- 
propriate for the data. In addition the difficulty estimates of 
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the eight paragraph!! verc found to be Invariant over ability 
levels to a fairly high degree. Additional findings about the 
scatter, cluster, and correlations are Included. 



. Ransom, Peggy Elaine Hitchcock. "A Study to Determine ^Reading 
Levels of Elementary School Children by Cloae Testing, Ed.D., 

Ball State University, 1965. Advisers: Helen H. Sornson, 

Donavon U. Lumpkin, Vol. mi. No. 7, 3705-3706. ^Oraer no. 
65-13,038, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $6.40, 133 pages.) 

A study was designed to determine idiether or not a signifi- 
cant relationship exists between scores on a Cloze Test and an 
Informal Reading Inventory. Both tests were administered to 
178 students in grades one through six in a Muncie, Indiana, 
elementary school. The data were correlated for the entire pop- 
ulation on the two instruments. Cori.-elations were obtained at 
each grade level and for boys and giirls. A silent reading test 
and an intelligence test w<«:e administered to the group to as- 
certain normalcy of the sam]?le during the six-week testing per- 
iod. The two sets of criteria used in identifying levels from 
the Cloze Test were the 50/30/20 criteria and the raw score crif^ 
teria. Coefficients of correlations were used to compare three 
reading levels, independent., instructional, and frustration, as 
determined from pupil responses on t;he Cloze Test and the Inform- 
al Reading Inventory. The correlat ion between the Cloze Test 
scores and the iiistruction/il and frustration reading levela, 
grades two through six, w«sre statistically significant. Only 
at the fourth gride level was the independent reading level, 
determined from the two test methods, statistically significant. 
First grade performance oti the two tests yielded no statistica y 
significant relationship. The Clos;e Test 50/30/20 criteria, 
based on percentages of correct responses, proved to be the more 
accurate indicator tham raw-score criteria. Additonal findings 
and suggestions for u«e of the Cloze Test are included. 



Ranta, TaimA Marla. '•Methods and toterials of _ 

in Finland Under Cinjrch and State," Ph.D., University 

1964. XXV, No. 3, 1790-1791. (Oirder No. 64-9505, Microfilm $9.15, 

Xerography $33,00, 721 pages.) 



The methods and materials of teaching reading in Finland 
under the church and state were studied. The methods of the 
study included the tracing of the development of public instruc- 
tion, the sumwarization of some of, the distinguishing character- 
mtic8 of the Finno-Ugrian langwige, and a field study of the 
g^iff 0 ntly usecl methcds and materilals of teaching reading. In 
conclusion, the author .states thit "during the centuries literacy 
has been considered tndispensible for salvation and survival In 
Finland. As early as the beginning of the eightecntn century, it 
has been a condition fer enjoyirg civic rights. Hence, 
apparent that literacy has been a fundamental Instrument of the 
church, stats, and indiviouai. 
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269= Raulifiy Alda Egle. "A Study of the Reletlonehlp Between Silent 
Reading and Oral Vocabulary of EleiMntary School Children," 

Ed.D., New York Uciveicalty, 1962. XXIII, No. 6, 2016-2017. 

(Order No. 62-5347, Hicrofllm $2.75; Xerox $7.40, 157 pages.) 

Sixty pupils were selected from a screened population to 
form two matched groups of thirty high achievers in silent read- 
< Tig Mnrf Iqw nclil.6v^rs in rs£dlsg« Msttichlttg 

done on the basis of sex, age, I.Q., reading achievement, and 
the absence of speech and physical defects. Disparity in reading 
. achievement between (die two groups at the eight, nine and ten- 
year-old levels was one year, ene and one-half years, and izjK> 
years. The oral vocabulary data were derived from tape-recorded 
protocols using niri^^tteen frames of an uncapfeioned film strio as 
a sbinulus. All incelligible words ol the sixty protocols were 
punched on IBM card# along with the 3,000 most frequent words of 
the Rinsland List. Sixty alphabetized and coded lists of oral 
vocidiulary data were obtained. Each word had a frequency nuniber 
and a number corresponding to the seven Rinsland categories. Lists 
were printed for each of the tw groups sub-divided into males 
and females. Analysis of variance was used to determine the var- 
iability on the word lists of the two groups. On the basis of 
reading achieverntmt, a significant difference between the groups 
in gross total wcu*ds, total different words, shd total different 
words in the 3,0(30 a^ over category was found. On the basis of 
sex there was a signf leant difference in gross total words, aver- 
age difficulty of words, and total words in the 3,000 or over 
category. When a comparison was made between reading achieve- 
ment level and mx, differences appeared only in gross total 
words and total different words. No significant difference was 
obtained in the interaction of reading achievenient level and sex 
when comparisoneit were made on average difficulty of words and 
total different words in the 3,000 or over category. 

270. Ray, Darrel Dean. "A Statistical Examination of Immediate Gains 
and Retained Gains of Students in the Oklahoma State University 
Reading Impro^aiment Program," Ed.D., Oklahoma State University, 
1962. Adviser:; W. Ware Marsden, XXIV, No. 4, 1452. (Order No. 
63-4073, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $5.40, 106 pages.) 

Changes in reading perfosnuince as a result of a college read- 
ing improvemei3i.t program wertt investigated in two groups of stu- 
dents folldwlvig their completion of the program. Comparisons 
were made in pre-training test scores, post-training test scores, 
and retest scores fqr one group retested after a three months' 
course complation and for one group after a six months' course 
c<^letion. Scores were obtained from the Nelson-Oenny Reading 
Test, which included measures of vocabulary, comprehension total 

A- j.. ^JS i ^ ^ J Jl 

significant difference between the change in reading performance 
of students initially testing below the median and of students 
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initially tatting abovt the nadian. For tha tanpla tested, the 
reading Inprovemant program materially changed reading performance 
and this gain was retained without algnlf leant loss for the time 
period covered by thla study. Both groups of low initial perfor- 
mance and hl|^ initial performance would equally benefit from the 
reading Improvement program. 

271. Reed, Mary Katherine Stevens. "Vocabulary load of Certain State 
Adopted Mathematics Textbooks, Grades One Throu^ Three,” Ed.p., 
University of Southern California, 1965. Chairman: Brown, Vol. 

XXVI, No. 7, 3706. (Order No. 65-12,264, Microfilm $3^40; 
Xerography $11.95, 261 pages.) 

The vocabulary of California state-adopted mathematics pro- 
graois for grades ono throu^ three was analyzed to determine the 
actual technical and supporting vocabularies Introduced at each 
grade level, the extent of agreement between these and the vo- 
cabularies introduced In the state-adopted basic readers at the 
same grade levels, and the extent of agreement between the ma^ 
vocabularies and those contained in certsdn standard word lists. 
Two master lists were constructed at each grade level. One list 
consisted of all technical words introduced and the other con- 
sisted of all supporting words. The lists were checked against 
two state-adopted basic reader series, against words contained 
in Dale's "List of 3003 Familiar Words*’, Dolch's "Basic Sight 
Vocabulary,” and Dolch's **^irst Thousand Words for cnildren'q 
Reading." Further analysis of the frequency of selected letters 
of the alphabet was also carried out. Little agreement was found 
between the vocabularies of the state-adopted matheiMtics and the 
state-adopted basic reading series. Greater agreement existed 
between math test vocabularies and the three standard word lists. 
The frequency of selected letters was also reported. Recommenda- 
tions indicated by the findings and conclusions are included. 

272. Reeves, Harriet Ramsey. "The Effect of Training in Listening 
upon Reading Achievement," Ed.D., The Florida State University, 
1965. Vol. XXVI, Ho. 12, 7181-7182. (Order No. 66-5458, 

Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $3.00, 46 pages.) 

Thirty tape recorded listening lessons taken from the Gates^ 
Pearson Reading Exercises were used to detenslne the effect of 
training in listening on reading achievement. Ten fourth grade 
classes with 228 pupils served as the experimental group and 216 
fourth grade pupils in nine classes served as the control gropp. 
Each of the 15-minute lessons consisted of four short selections 
followed by questions on main ideas and details. Thq lessons 
were substitutes for part of the regular reading program over a 
15-week period. The STEP and the Hetropol Itiu Reading Achl^v~e-t 
Test were used to measure, performance. Four and one-half months 
after the conclusion of the listening lessons, the tests were 
readministered. No significant differences were found between 



taean gain scores of the two groups at the end of the study. 
However, both the experimental and th(S control groups iraproyed 
significantly on the tests four and one-half months after the con- 
clusion of the treatment. It was concluded that listening train- 
ing of this type did not favorably affect the retention of lis- 
tening and reading achievement. 

273. Reid, Ethna Robinsoni “The Need for and the Design of a Reading 
Clinic in Gradite School District,” Ph.D. , University of Utah, 

1965. Chairman: Gabriel Della-Piana,» Vol. XXVI, No. 6, 3112. 

{Order No. 65-12,543, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $10.35, 227 
peges.) 

The remedial reading programs in Granite Schoox District, 

Utah, were studied to indicate a possible design for a reading 
clinic. liie effectiveness of the remddial program was deter- 
mined through statistics of gains made by 470 remedial reading 
pnpils on a test of oral reading, annual gains of 989 pupils, 
and responses of 45 remedial reading teachers to a questionnaire. 

A description of reading clinics was obtained through a visit to 
the University of Chicago Reading Clinic, correspondence with 
directors of many national clinics, and a review of the litera- 
ture. The findings indicated that full opportunities cannot be 
offered to pupils unless developmental, remedial, and clinical 
services are available and are staffed by qualified teachers. 
Recommendations for improvement of the reading program are also 
included. 

274. Reid, William Resa. "Psychological Subtest Patterns and Reading 
Achievement,” Ph.D., State University of Iowa, 1963. Chairman: 
James B. Stroud, XXIV, No. 6, 2366. (Order No. 63-8024, Microfilm 
$2.75; Xerography $3.00, 59 pages.) 

Comparison was made of the WlSC subtest scores of average, 
above-average, and below-average readers drawn from lower, mid- 
dle, and upper social classes in nwile fourth grade pupils from 19 
public schools. The mean Full Scales '.[•Q, was 105.2. Average read- 
ers scored not more than one-half grade above; and below-average 
readers obtained scores in the upper or lower quarters, respective- 
ly, on the Reading Comprehension test of the Iowa Test of Basic 
Social class levels were determined by the Warner Scale 
Values for occupation and head of the household. No significant 
effects were found associated with social class. No significant 
differences were found between the three reading levels on In- 
formation, Comprehension, PicCrure Arrangement, Block Design, Ob- 
ject Assembly, and Coding subtests. The below-average reading 
group haa a significantly higher Perfomance than Verbal Scale 
I.Q. Significant Verbal and Performance Scale subtest differ- 
ences were present as well as Interaction between reading achleve- 
levels and Verbal and Performance Scale subtests. Below- 
average and average readers scored better th£.n the above-average 
readers on the Performance Scale, but lower on the Verbal Scale 



as to mean T.Q. *s. No significant differences were found be- 
tween the mean I.Q. *s of the below-average and average reading 
groups on either the Verbal or Performance Scales. 

275. Richardson, Donald Calvin. ’’Children’s Pre-School Reading 
Experiences and Related Success in Beginning Reading,” Ed.D., 

The University of Nebraska Teachers College, 1963. Advisers: 
William L. Pharis, 0. W. Kopp, XXIV. No. 12, 5096. ;(0rder Wo. 
64-5529, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $7.80, 168 pages.) 

Few differences could be indicated when pre*school reading 
experiences of children identified as outstanding readers were 
contrasted with pupils experiencing least success. This study 
identified six second-grade pupils and their parents in each of 
eight elementary schools whose enrollment exceeded 500 pupils. 

Three pupils from each building were considered outstanding read- 
ers by principals and teachers, and three were among those judged 
as experiencing least reading success at comparable grade place- 
ment. Pupils were matched on chronological age, I.Q. , and sex. 
Pre-School experiences of the children in both groups as reported 
by parents in structural interviews were analyzed. Parents re- 
sponded to 186 individual questions. Three of the six items 
that were found to be significant indicated that pupils in the 
outstanding readers' group could recognize significantly more 
words identified for them, could recognize their names prior to 
kindergarten, could form letters of the alphabet more readily than 
could pupils with least success in reading. These items only 
lend credibility that reading is the identification and recogni- 
tion of words and outstanding readers would be expected to pos- 
sess these qualities. 

276. Riddle, William T. ”A Study of the Effects of A Controlled 

Auditory Distraction Factor Upon the Performance, of Selected 
Students on An Oral Reading Test,” Ed.D., Texas Technological 
College, 1961. Adviser: Thomas B. Livingston, XXIXI, No. 9, 

3096-3097. (Order No. 61-6683, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $5.20, 

103 pages . ) 

A recording of verbal description, music, and sound effects 
was used to determine the effect of a control^d auditory dis- 
traction factor upon the performance of students on the Gilmore 
Oral Reading Test. The analysis revealed that the distraction 
factor did significantly impair the performance of students. Of 
the eight types c£ errors substitutions, mispronunciations, and 
repetitions increased significantly while the remaining five in- 
creased, but not significantly. A relation was also established 
between grade level and errors and achievement level and errors. 
These relations appeared to become more pronounced under the dis- 
traction factor- The author concluded that individuals susceptible 
to stimuli of an internal or external nature may be mismeasured by- 
diagnostic instruments for assessing oral reading. 
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277. Robertson, J«mes Brereton. "The Goal-Setting Behavior of Seventh 
Grade Boys Selected for Differences in Reading Achievement and of 
Their Mothers and Fathers for Them," Ed.D., University of Oregon, 
1962. Adviser: Robert H. Mattson, XXIII, No. 2, 535-535. (Order 

No. 62-3528, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $4.80, 92 pages.) 



Three general questions were explored: (1) Are the goals 
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Children sec ror — 

their parents set for them? (2) Do those children who have had 

uhsucessfui experiences in reading in the past set significantly 
different goals for themselves than children having had success- 
ful reading experiences? (3) Do the parents of unsuccessful read- 
ers set significantly different goals for their children than the 
parents of successful readers set for themselves? Two matched 
gj^oupg of seventh-grade boys were used. One group was two years 
more advanced in reading than the other. Goal-setting behavior 
was measured through three tasks; a target -shooting task, a vo- 
cabulary task, and a target-throvring task. The tasks were ad- 
ministered in the homes of the homes of the subjects. Following 
the experiences, the subjects and the parents were asked to in- 
dicate how they felt the subjects had dons. The findings indi- 
cated that eleven of the sixty hypotheses relative to the three 
major questions were significant, two of them opposite from the 
predicted direction. There was some indication that closer re- 
lationships exist between the goals fathers set for their sons 
and their sons* goals than between those the mothers set and their 
Suns set for themselves when the tasks involved physical perfor- 
mance. The fathers of unsuccessful readers tended to set more 
extreee goals for their sons than the fathers of successful read- 
ers. 



278. Rogers, Charlotte Dee. "Individual Differences in Interpretive 

Responses to Reading the Short Story at the Eleventh Grade Level, 
Ph.D., University of Arizona, 1965. Director: Ruth Strang, Vol. 

XXV, No. 11, 6318-6319. (Order No. 65-4660, Microfilm $2.90; 
Xerography $10.15, 221 pages.) 



Individual differences in the interpretive process of eleventh- 
grade students in reading the short story were investigated. The 
sample population consisted of 28 high school juniors, 14 of whom 
were low level readers and 14 high level readers. The data came 
from tape recorded Interviews, questionnaires which explored the 
integration of the short story into the personal life of the read- 
er, and questionnaires which explored five factors related to the 
Interpretive process. The major conclusions reached were: (1) 

Students* processes of interpreting the short story could be iden- 
tified through their verbal responses to general and specific 
questions concerning the interpretive process. (2) There were in- 
dividual differences in the interpretive process within, as well 
as between, the low level and the high level readers. (3) The 
high level readers were familiar with more short stories and more 
short story writers than low level readers. (4) The attitude of 
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high level readers toward reading short stories was not signifi- 
cantly different from that of low level readers. (5) The atti- 
tude of high level readers toward reading in general was signi- 
ficantly different from that of low level readers. (6) There 
were significant differences between the low and the high level 
readers in their grasp of the literal and implied meaning of 
the short story. (7) No significant differences were present 
between the responses of the two groups dn reporting integra- 
tion of the ideas of the short story into their personal lives. 

Roossinck, Esther Pauline. "Purposeful Reading of Science 
Materials by Scientists and Children," Ed.D. , University of 
Illinois, 1960. XXI, No. 11, 3382, (L.CC. Card No. Mic 61- 
193, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $8.60, 190 pages.) 

The purpose of this investigation was to compare the meth- 
ods used by scientists in reading science material to under- 
stand the main idea and to relate facts and ideas in sequence, 
with reading comprehension and rate scores and practices consi- 
dered ideal by sixth-grade children. Twenty-four scientists 
read for the rsain idea and twenty- four road to relate facts and 
ideas in sequence. Comprehension questions answered by forty 
sixth— graders were also answered by the scientists. Overt read- 
ing behaviors were noted, reading and question answering time 
recorded, and a structured interview used to enable the sciene- 
tist to explain how he thought the ideal reader would read. It 
was concluded that science material is read differently when 
read for different purposes, some reading practices of scientists 
are different from the reading practices of children, and some 
reading practices of scientists are different from practices 
which children believe ideal readers would use when reading sci- 
ence material . 



Root, Paul Ray. "Speed Reading: Its Relation to High School 

Achievement in English, History, Mathematics, and Science in 
Hot Springs, Arkansas," Ed.D., University of Arkansas, 1964. 
Major Professor: R. K. Bent, XXV, No. 3, 1791-1792. (Order 

Nc. 64-10,074, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $4.20, 76 pages.) 



The effect of a speed reading course and. its relationships 
with academic grades, sex, socio-economic .status of the family, 
junior high attended, number of children in the family, and 
grade level of the students were investigated. From an analysis 
of the findings, the author concluded: (1) The findings indi- 

cated no significant difference in gains in grade point average 
between the two groups in English and mathematics. A significant 
difference was found, however, in history and science. (2) Sex 
did not prove to be a contributing factor in English, mathematics^ 
or science. (3) Junior high school attended proved to be signi- 
ficant to the gain in history and science, but not eignlficant in 
English and mathematics. (4) The number of children in the fa- 
mily proved to be a significant factor only in science. (5) Grade 



level that the student was in at the tltne of participation was 
significant only in science. (6) Socio-economic status proved 
to be significant to the gain in grade point only in higtory. 

Rosen, Carl Lyle. "A Study of Visual Perception Capabilities of 
First Grade Pupils and the Relationship Between Visual Perception 
•vr^Minina stid Readins Achievement.” Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 
1965. Adviser; Guy L. Bond, Vol. XXVI, No. 9, 5247-5248. (Order 
No. 65-15,287, Microfilm $4.90; Xerography $17.35, 382 pages.) 

The effects of a visual perception training program, as 
measured by the Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception, 
upon growth in perceptual capabilities and reading achievement 
of first grade pupils were studied. The sample included 324 
boys and 313 girls in eight Minneapolis, Minnesota, elementary 
schools representing all socio-economic levels. Classes were 
randomly assigned to experimental and control groups resulting 
in twelve experimental and thirteen control classes. An adapta- 
tion of the Frostig Visual Perception Training Program was uti- 
lised. A basio ttaiiiiisg werkbcok was used by each child during 
the 29-day program. Regular reading Instruction and 30 minutes 
of perceptual training were given in each daily session. An 
equivalent amount of regular reading instruction was offered the 
control group each day. Initial testing was accomplished by 
using the Metropolitan Readiness Tests and pre-tests of visual 
perception. Post-tests of visual perception and Bond-Balow- 
Hoyt New Developmental Reading Tests were administered as final 
tests. Although the initial Frostig perceptual measures were 
found to be highly related to the Metropolitan Readiness and total 
reading scores, the perceptual measures correlated higher with 
readiness than with reading measures. Reading achievement and 
readiness were not predicted as 'accurately by IQ as by the three 
perceptual measures. Significant differences were found in post- 
perceptual measures favoring the experimental group. Additional 
findings are included. 

">n nf Three Aonroaches to the 

Teaching of Reading,” Ed.D., University of Nebraska Teachers 
College, 1961. XXI, No. 12, 3691-3692. (L. C. Card No. Mic 

61-1471, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $9.00, 200 pages.) 

I 

Scores from the Reading Comprehension and Work Study Skills 
sections of the Iowa Basic Skills Tests were used to evaluate 
reading gains after eight months of Instruction for fourth- and 
fifth-grade students taught reading using a developmental pro- 
gram, an approach grouping students by reading ability, and an 
individualised reading plan. An analysis of covariance design 
controlling on previous reading achievement, intelligence and 
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ho significant differences were found between the three approaches 
on the Reading Comprehension gain. Significant differences were 
found favoring the grouping plan on the Work Study Skills gains. 
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For fourth-grade scores significant differences favored the 
grouping plan for Reading Comprehension gains and Work Study 
Skills gains. The individualised approach scored the second 
highest gains for fourth- and fifth-grade Work Study Skill 
scores and fourth-grade Reading Comprehension scores for the 
three approaches. Gains were favorable for all three approaches, 
and it was concluded that above average gains could be made 
under any of the three approaches if proper materials and good 
teaching methods were used. No one of the plans produced better 
results for the top and bottom quart lies of students. In devel- 
oping work study skills some individualisation seemed of value 
to slower students. An attitude survey indicated the indivi- 
dualized group seemed to form better attitudes toward reeding 
and appeared to do more library reading as indicated by books 
read records. 

Roughton, Edgar Leroy. "Creativity as e Factor in Reading 
Achievement," Ph.D. , University of South Carolina, 196i3. Vol* 

XXV, No. 2, 1012-1013. (Order No. 64-4930, Microfilm $2.85; 
Xerography $9.90, 219 pages.) 

Creativity as a factor in reading achievement was studied 
to determine if it accounted for an additional component of 
variation in reading, which is distinct from the variation which 
can be accounted for by intelligence; to determine if intelligence 
was more closely related to critical reading than to creative 
reading; to determine if creativity was more closely reiAted to 
creative reading than to critical reading; and to determine if 
creativity was sore closely related reading performance at higher 
levels of intelligence than at average and lower levels. Ttie 
population consisted of 232 eleventh-grade students enrolled in 
English classes in a metropolitan high school. Sample groups for 
a completely randomized 3x3 factorial design with 10 replica- 
tions were identified on the basis of intelligence and creativity. 
For the three levels of the creativity classification, separate 
groups were identified on the basis of verbal, non-verbal, and 
total creativity scores. The statistical technique used in cn- 
alyzing the data was the analysis of variance. The tests and 
other Instruments administered to the subjects included Thes Nel^^ 
sen-Denny Reading Test Form A; The Watson-Glaser Critical Think- 
ing Appraisal, Form AM; The Cooperative Literary Comprehension 
and Appreciation Test Fom 1; The Test of Imagination, Fona R- 
G; and the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Abilities Test, Gamma Forrn^ 

In his summary, the author states that on the basis of the results 
obtained, all four hypotheses were rejected and the findings ole 
this study did not support a condlusion that creativity is a fac- 
tor in reading achievement of high school students. 



xnomas David. 
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Rowiana, 

the Disparity of Reading and Arithmetic Achievement," Ed.D. , 
Washington State University, 1951. XXII, No. 4, 1088-1089. 
(Order No. 61-3248, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $4.20, 79 pages.) 




The Children's Manifest Anxiety Scale and the Iowa Basic 
' Skills were uaed to determine the relationship between 

anxiety and reading and arithmetic disparity. Six hundred 
fifty-nine sixth-grade boys and girls, in four groups signi- 
ficantly different in the areas of anxiety, lie, intelligence, 
reading, arithmetic, and total level of achievement were used. 
None of the four groups yielded significant correlations be- 
tween anxiety and disparity in reading and arithmetic. Although 
some correlations were elevated, the hypothesis of anxiety be- 
ing related to disparity was rejected. The hypothcises that a 
higher level of achievement may influence anxiety to cause great 
er disparity in favor of reading, aiid that anxiety in children 
working below the level of their peers may be inversely related 
to disparity (that is, arithmetic expected to be greater than 
reading), were also rejected. 

285. Roy, Sister Marie Collette, O.S.F. ’'Multiple -Meaning Oral 
Vocabulary of Good and Poor Readers," Fh.D., University of 
Minnesota, 1964. Adviser; Theodore Clymer, Vol. XXVI, No. 2, 
910-911.. (Order Mo. 65-7813, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $5.80, 
117 pages.) 

The oral vocabulary skills of pupils of comparable intelli- 
gence and disparate reading achievement were studied. The vo- 
cabulaiy skills investigated knowledge Of multiple meanings of 
words, ability to Judge word meanings appropriate to given con- 
texts, length of response, and number of different words used 
in response. The population was 62 white., upper-middle-class 
boys enrolled in sixth grade in Milwaukee parochial schools* 

The range of I^rgs-Thomdike Nonverbal intelligence quotients 
was 115-131. Thirty-one boys were classified as good readers 
by Stanford Total Reading scores of 8.6 or above; 31 as poor 
readers by scores of 7.0 or below. A test of 26 sentences, 
each containing a multiple-meaning word, was constructed. The 
test was administered individually and responses were tape re- 
corded. Responses to context and additional meanings given for 
stintulus words were scored with the Thomdike-Barnhart High 
School Dictionary as criterion. It was ecncluded that reading 
status as measured by standardized tests of paragraph meaning 
and word meaning is a relatively poor index of oral vocabulary 
skills such as knowledge of multiple meanings of words, length 
of response, and number of different words used in response; 
that poor readers are less homogeneous than good readers in a- 
bility to Judge appropriate word meanings in context, in length 
of response, and variety of vocabulary; and that the variety 
of vocabulary and the length of a pupil's oral responses are 
relatively poor indexes of his reading achievement. 

286. Ruddell, Robert Byron. "An Investigation of the Effect of the 
Similarity of Oral and written Patterns of Lenguags Structure 
on Reading Comprehension," Ed.D. , Indiana University, 1963. 
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Chairman: Ruth G. Strickland, XXIV, No. 12, 5207. (Order No. 

64-3826, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $9.00, 196 pages.) 

Language patterns of fourth grade children were studied try 

determine the* effect of children’s oral and written language 
*w4i-t4>u t-fs y*aadlnff oassases that 
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Utilized language patterns similar to that of their oral lan- 
guage structure. Subject background variables of fathers oc- ^ 
cupational status, parents* educational background, and subjects 
intelligence, mental age, chronological age, and sex were also 
investigated to determine their effect on comprehension scores 
over written material utilizing high and low frequency patterns 
of oral language structure. Structurally controlled reading 
passages were designed by determining the frequency values of 
oral patterns of fourth-grade children's language structure in 
the reading passages and totaling the assigned frequency values. 
Vocabulary difficulty, sentence length, specific subject-matter 
content, and passage length were equated in the. reading passages. 
Close comprehension tests were constructed for the reading pas- 
sages and administered to 131 fourth grade subjects. Reedies 
comprehension was found to be a function of the similarity of 
oral patterns of language structure to written patterns of lan- 
guage structure used in reading materials. Reading comprehen- 
sion scores over materials that utilize high frequency patterns 
of oral language structure are significantly greater than read- 
ing comprehension scores over materials that utilize low-fre- 
quency patterns of oral language structure. The fathers oc- ^ 
cupational status, parents* educational background, and subjects 
Intelligence, mentsil age, and chronological age were signifi- 
cantly related to reading comprehension over materials utilizing 
high and low frequency patterns of oral language structure. Sex 
differences were not significantly related to. reading comprehen- 
sion. 



Rutherford, William Lewis. "The Effects of a Perceptual-Motor 
Training Program on the Performance of Kindergarten Pupils on 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests," Ed.B.. North Texas State UnlverBxty 
1964. Vol. XXV, No. 8, 4583-4. (Order No. 65-1150, Microfilm 
$2.75; Xerography $5.40, 108 pages.) 



The effect of perceptual-motor training on reading readiness 
as measured by the Metropolitan Reading Tests was studied. The 
population included 64 children enrolled in four kindergarten 
classes. A 2 x 2 x 2 factorial design was used as the experi- 
mental design for the study, with treatment, sex, and age being 
the three variables. The author concluded: (1) The experimental 

group made greater mean gains than the control group. (2) No 
significant differences occurred when cumparing boys with girls 
or younger and older subjects. (3> There were no significant 
interactions. These findings indicate that the perceptual-motor 
training program used in this study was highly effective in pro 



mov.lng total readiness as measured by Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests. 

288. Ruthman, Paul Ewart. "The Teaching o£ Redding In the Elementary 
Schools of France," Ph.D. , The University of Connecticut, 1963. 

XXIV, No. 11, 4488. (Order No. 64-3559, Microfilm $2.90; Xerography 
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The public elementary school reading program in France was 
described to provide a basis for future comparisons with various 
reading programs of the public schools In the United States. Fro- 
fesslonaA literature was reviewed, checklists were developed to 
collect data about materials and methods used In the reading pro- 
grams, and selected French schools were observed for a five-week 
period. In France, the Ministry of Education regulates the amount 
of time for reading Instruction, school-age entrance requirements, 
and teacher preparation. Books selected for Instructional pur-* 
poses in the schools lacked a sequentially developmental series, 
correlated workbook, and practice material. Supplementary mater- 
ials were teei-iher-mede: reference books, standardised reading 
tests, and audio-visual aids were not used In the reading program. 

No one reading method of Instruction was required. Three methods 
used are the sy.ithetlc or phonetic, the analytical or whole word, 
or a combination of these two. Reading instruction occupied 30 
to 50 percent of the total school day. 

289. Ryan, Elizabeth McIntyre. "A Comparative Study of the Reading 
Achievement of Second Grade Pupils In Programs Characterized by 
a Contrasting Degree of Parent Participation," Ed.D., Indiana 
University, 1964. Chairman; Hanne J. Hicks, Vol. 30CV, No. 10, 
5646-5647. (Order No. 65-2392, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $7.40, 
159 pages.) 

The effect of paretxtal participation, described as charac- 
terized in one Instance by a planned program of parent partici- 
pation and in the other Instance by incidental participation, 
on the reading achievement scores of 232 secondegrade children 
was studied. Testing procedures Included the administration or 
the Ginn Second Grade Readiness Test, the "Paragraph Meaning" and 
the "Word Meaning" sections Of the Stanford Achievement Test, 

Primary Battery Form J and K. Questionnaires were used also to 
determine the reading patterns in the home and evaluate the planned 
program of parent participation. The author summarized his find- 
ings by stating: (1) The experimental group was significantly 

superior to the control group on the Word Meaning Test. (2) On 
the Paragraph Meaning Test, there was no significant difference 
between the experimental and control groups. (3) On the Para- 
graph Meaning Test and the Word Meaning Test, there were no sig- 
nificant dlf ferencessbetween the boys, girls, pupils with a 
higher level of readiness, or pupils with a lower level of read- 
iness In the experimental and control groups. (4) Children In 
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the experimental group I’ead more extensively, visited the li- 
brary more frE;quently ’with parents, and expected less help with 
new words frortt parerits than did the control group. (5) The 
pni^ents and tijachersi of the experimental group reacted favorably 
to the home reading program. 

290. Samuels, Stanley Jay. ”The Effect of Experimentally Learned 
Word Associations on Textual Response (Reading) Acquisition,” 
Ed.D., University of Csilifornia. Los Angeles, 1965. Chairman; 
Merlin C. Wlttrock, Vol. XXV, No. 12, Part I, 7089-7090. (Order 
No. 65-4980, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $4.40, 84 pages.) 



The effect of expeifiiiietitally learned word associations on 
textual response learning was investigated. Forty- four second 
semester first graders were presented word associate stimulus 
and response words. iUl the subjects were able to text the 
stimulus words,, whereiis none oi: them were able to text the re- 
sponse word:!' at the bu'-ginnlng of the experiment. The subjects 
had to learn to text ir.he response words. It was hypothesised 



that word »ssoclatlo!i:ii can a powerful effect upon Issra- 

ing textual responses. Four treatments— including a facilita- 
tion treatmant, an interference treatment, a neutral treatment, 
and a textual response only treatment- -were administered con- 
secutively to each subject. Wie data were analyzed by an anal- 
ysis of variance tecimlque. From an analysis of the results, 
the author concluded that textual response learning could be 
facilitated if the s/ame word associations learned during fami- 
liarization v«»re visually presented during textual resporise 



training. 



291. Saporltl, Anjjelo L«ju1s. *'An Investigation into the Suitability 
of a Stor^ Written for Use with Retarded Reading Pupils at Tenth 
Grade Level, ” Ed.D. ,, Brigham Young University, 1963. XXIV, So. 
10, 4057. (Order Ho. 64-2997, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $5.40, 
110 pages.) 



A hi*i!r,-liat«jfe«t, lGv=vccftbulary story was written for use 
with tenth-grade pupils of average intelligence and several 
years' reading reiceirdation. Tine story was written chapters 
with a continuing i.henie, each chapter being readr as a sep- 
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actions and suggestions before construction of the final story. 
The completed story was tested for readability and intereat by 
application of the Dale-Chall readability formula and the Pleach 
interest formula to the beginning, middle, and end of each of 
the fiv(S clliapterii of the story. All chapters were close to the 
seventh -eiuhth grade range according to the Dale-Chall formula. 
The Flench intereet formula rated the story between "Very In- 
A A t iUg* ^ Sta <:! "Dramatic,” The author concluded the story should 
be suitable reading for the segment of the retarded reading 
population for which it was written. 
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292. Sawyer, Rita. ”A Study oi: Discrimination by the Sub-xests of 
the Wechslcr Intelligence Scale for Children Between Mildly 
Disabled and Severely Disabled Readers Diagnosed at the Syracuse 
Reading Center, September, 1958 to June, 1963," Ed.])., Syracuse 
University, 1964. Supervisor: William D. Sheldon, Vol. XXVI, 

No. 5, 2594. (Order No. 65-3457, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography 

6*7 An i 

The ffiKtent to which WISC sub-tests discriminate between a 
group classified as mildly disabled in reading as contrasted 
with a group classified as severely disabled was studied. A 
random etftmple of 180 subjects was drawn from the disabled readers 
who came to the Syracuse University Reading Center. Those whose 
instructional level was less than half the reading expectancy 
grade score were termed severely disabled; those who had made at 
least hailf the progress were classified as mildly disabled. 

The study was limited to those whose IQ*s were between 90 and 
il9 and whose chronological ages fell between eight years and 
15 yeaifit five months. Substantial evidence supported the pos- 
..-tu-ti .t«-«r between mildly disabled and severely 
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disabled readers on the basis of the sub-tests of the WISC. 

More effective discriminations were found at the younger age 
levels than at the older age levels. It was also found that 
probable group membership prediction as determined by cross- 
validsition was highly efficient. A.dditional findings and impli- 
catiom are reported. 



293. Schiffinan, Gilbert Bernard. *’An Investigation of the Effectiveness 
of Two Pedagogical Procedures in the Remediation of Remedial 
Retarded Readers," Ed.D., University of Maryland, 1964. Supervisor: 
Alvin W. Schindler, Vol. XXVI, No. 3, 1434. (Order No. 65-9893, 
Microfilm $3.75; Xerography $13.30, 291 pages.) 



The reading improvement of pupils who renuiined in the de- 
velopmental reading program, received corrective reading therapy, 
and received remedial reading therapy was measured after one year 
iiiotructicn snd agdln one year later * The results were com- 
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pared i From a group of 597 students in the elementary and sec“ 
ondujtry schools of Baltimore County, Maryland, Identified as re- 
medial readers, three groups of 80 pupils each who were at same 
reading levels according to the Stanford Reading Achievement 
Test, of the same ability according to the Wechsler Intelligence 
Tcijjt, and at the sas^ grade level were selected. The students 
were divided into 80 sets of three students and randomly assigned 
to either the remedial, corrective, or developmental programs. 
This selection procedure was replicated 40 times with elementary 
and 40 times with secondary pupils. The remedial program inclu- 
ded pedagogical remediation, individual or group psychotherapy, 
and family counseling. The corrective program included the ^ 
standard corrective program at each local school. The develop- 
mental program included the regular developmental program in each 
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classroom with no additional instruction. During the subsequent 
school year all pupils returned to the regular classroom develop- 
mental reading program. At the close of the one year Instruction- 
al period and the one year foUow-up, the pupils in the remedial 
group made significantly greater Improvements than pupils in the 
corrective and developmental programs. The secondary pupils in 
the corrective prosram also scored elirnl 
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pupils in the developn^ntal program on both evaluations. Ad- 
ditional findings and conclusions are included. 

294. (Schlueter), Slater Mary Peter. "The Role of Intelligence, 
Personality, and Selected Psychological Factors in Remedial 
Reading Progress,” Ed.D., The University of Rochester, 1963. 

XXIV, No. 10, 4088. (Order No. 63-7780, Microfilm $2.75; 

Xerography $5.00, 98 pages.) 

The possibility of predicting remedial reading gain by 
means of intelligence and personality tests, and of specify- 
ing psychological factors characteristic of students making 
the most and the least progress during a remedial reading course 
was investigated In the Catherine McCauley College reading la- 
boratory at Rochester, New York, using 135 fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grade children receiving remedial reading Instruction. 

Tnree separate multiple regression analyses were conducted to 
predict gain in vocabulary, comprehension, and speed. Tests 
used were the Lorge-Thocndike Non-Verbal Scale of Intelligence, 
the California Test of Personality, and the Gates Reading Sur- 
vey Tests. The relationship between remedial reading gain and 
psychological factors was treated by the Chi-square technique. 

A prediction equation was formulated, using the Stepwise Mul- 
tiple Regression Program, making it possible within certain 
limits to predict the amount of progress children in fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade can make in a s\tmatr remedial reading 
session. Personality was found to be more predictive than in- 
telligence, and intelligence and personality combined was the 
best ^predictor in all areas (vocabulary, comprehension, and 
speed or reading). Thirteen psychologieal factors were studied. 
Children most likely to make the greatest gain In a remedial ses- 
sion are those who read at least one hour dally at home, are 
not overdependent on the reading teacher, increasingly enjoy 
reading and attending the reading laboratory, have good listen- 
ing comprehension, work diligently, like their teacher, are 
quick to move and respond, have parents who are readers, and 
have no upsetting factor in their lives. 
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Schormann, Marguerite Tupper. "A Study of the Reading Circle 
Movement In the Changing Educational Scene,” Ed.D., Indiana 
University, 1964. Chairman: Hanne J. Hicks, Vol. XXV, No. 8. 
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03-412, Microfilm $4.10; Xerography $14.40, 
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State-directed reading circles for teachers and pupils in 
American public schools were studied to discover (1) how and why 
this movement originated and expanded, (2) what contributions 
should be credited to it, (3) how the children’s circles dif- 
fered from the parent organization, (4) vdiy the Midwestern states' 
circles were particularly vital and enduring, (5) whether the 
program itself failed or whether educational and social changes 
reduced its usefulness, and (6) whether there is any justifica- 
tion for continuing such a program. From the sources used, which 
included federal and state educational documents, records and 
publications of reading circles, and a doctoral dissertation, 
the author found that reading circles emerged in a period of 
social reform to aid general self-improvement through reading 
and because of dissatisfaction with contemporary provisions for 
teacher education. The children's circles were organized to 
help teachers instill in children a permanent love of reading. 
Their chief contribution resulted from their acceptance by both 
teachers and administrators as a m(aans of Improving professional 
competence r Indirectly they led to more permanent forms of teach- 
er education. The 20 children's circles established between 1888 
and 1925 retained their voluntary aspect and developed from an 
annual selection of several books to an extensive list of care- 
fully selected books for the school library. The Midwestern 
states' insistence on local administration led to a flexibility 
which other states' programs lacked. They were useful longer 
because of the preponderance of rural school districts with poorly 
prepared teachers and meager book funds. The twentieth century 
found the teachers' reading circles inadequate for tkachers enter- 
ing service or continuing their professional growth. It must be 
concluded that the movement generally outlived its usefulness. 

296. Schwartzberg, Herbert. "The Effect of a Program of Choral 
Speaking on the Silent Reading Achievement of Sixth-Grade Bi- 
lingual Puerto Rican Children in the New York City Elementary 
Schools," Ed.D., New York University, 1963. Chairman: Alvina 

T. Burrows, XXIV, No. 7, 2817. (Order No, 64-293. Microfilm 
$2.75; Xerography $8.80, 193ppages.) 

Thirty pairs of sixth-grade bilingual children of Puerto 
Rican origin or extraction were matched according to sex, age, 
I.Q., reading achievement and school class in an effort to test 
the effect of choral speaking on silent reading achievement. One 
member of each group was designated as experimental and the other 
as control. Both groups receivted reading Instruction from the 
Scott Foresman Basal Reading Series. The experimental group re- 
ceived a series of 44 choral speaking sessions of 40 minutes each, 
taught by the investigator twice weekly over a period of six 
months outside of the regular classroom. During these periods 
the control group engaged in extended social studies activities 
with their regular teachers. Alternate forms of the Metropolitan 
Achievement test. Intermediate Reading Test were administered as 
pre-tests and post-tests. Comparisons of gains in silent reading 
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achievcmient between the experimental and control groups and be- 
tween boys and girls in both groups indicated no statistically 
significant differences between the various groupings that could 
be attributable to other than chance alone. 

Seay, Lesten Clare. "A Study to Determine Some Relations Between 
Changes In Reading Skills and Self Concepts Accompany in*» A Remedial 
Program for Boys with Low Reading Ability and Reasonably Normal 
Intelligence," Ed.D., North Texas State College, 1960. XXI, No. 9, 
2598-2599. (L. C. Card No. Mic 60-6164, Microfilm $2 .75! Xerox 

$8.00, 173 pages.) 

The California Test of Personality and the Reading Test of 
the California Achievement Tests were administered to an experi- 
mental group of 72 boys in Grades Four through Seven attending 
reading clinics, and a matched group serving as a control who 
had no reading problems, to determine the relationship between 
changes in reading skill and aspects of self-concept. After 
seventeen weeks retests were administered to both groups and 

tion of the initial self-concept scores and reading grade place- 
ments from actual grade placements were also determined. A sig- 
nificant positive correlation was found between personal, social 
and total self-concept levels and levels of vocabulary, compre- 
hension and total reading scores for experimental and control 
groups. Using |'t" tests, no differences were found in levels of 
self-concept between the two groups. Changes in self-concept 
levels and in total self-concept levels seem to be positively 
related with experiences in a clinical remedial program. Changes 
In personal self-concept do not appear to significantly related 
to these experiences. Changes in level of vocabulary, comprehen- 
sion, and total reading skills are each positively (but not sig- 
nificantly) related to changes in level of personal, social, and 
total self-concept associated with experiences in a clinical re- 
medial reading program. 
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Device in First-Grade Reading Instruction," Ed.D., Stanford 
University, 1963. XXIV, No. 8, 3237. (Order No. 64-1578, 
Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $7.60, 161 pages.) 

An artificial orthography using graphemic symbols repro- 
ducible on a standard typewriter and corresponding as much as 
possible to the traditional writing system was devised to deter- 
mine the extent of non-correspondence between graphemes and pho- 
neme in affecting first grade reading ability and whether the 
imposed correspondence would simplify reading training through 
consistent illustration of the alphabetic principle. A grapheme 
was designated for each of the sounded phonemes in the language, 
and primary reading materials were Reproduced using consistent 
spelling based on an analysis of subjects' dialect. Hilrteen 
female and fourteen male pairs of first grade students from a 
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lower^^iRiddls class conmwnity were raetched according to reading 
readiness and Intelligence as determined by standardised tests. 

The investigator taught 70 50-minute reading, lessons on consecu- 
tive days in each of the two classrooms » using a methodology 
described in teacher's manuals for a current reading textbook 
series. The only difference between the experimental and con- 
trol groups was the orthography. During the final 15 lessons 
of the training period experimental subjects underwent transi- 
tion from artificial to traditional orthography^ reading materials 
in both orthographies. Following trainings subjects were given 
the Familiar Words T»st of written identification of 70 words 
taught during the training, oral Aidividually-administered tests 
of 50 connion words chosen from the Rinsland and Dolch lists but 
not previously taught, and the PWR and PSR types of Gates Pri- 
mary Reading Tests. All three tests appeared in traditional ot-i 
thography. The istfiosed orthographic consistency and subsequent 
transition to traditional writing failed to produce superior 
gains on Familiar Words recognition or on standard word recog- 
nition tests. The transition from artificial to traditional 
orthography did not appear to hinder word recognition. If con- 
fusion did result from use of the two orthographies, its effects 
appear to have b^«en compensated by learning of the alphabetic 
principle facilitated through consistent use of artificial or- 
thography . 

299. Seits, Robert Jr. "An Examination of Visual Perceptual Performance 
by Retardates and Normals on Embedded Figures and Structural 
Analysis in Reading, " Sd.D. , Indiana University, 1964. Chairman: 
William W. Lynch, Vol. XXV, No. 10, 5750-5751. (Order No. 65- 
2393, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $8.00, 172 pages. )[ 

An analysis of the performance of 24 educable retarded ado- 
lescents and 24 Intellectually normal adolescents on an Embedded 
Figures Test and a Structural Analysis Test was completed. The 
author concluded that the data supported the hypothesized differ- 
ences between normals and retarded on the two tasks with signifi- 
cantly inferior performance demonstrated by the retardates. Sex 
differences did not appear on EFT performance but were evident on 
the SATc There were generally low and insignificant correlations 
between retardate performance on the EFT and SAT subtaais, wuxCii 
tend to leave the postulated unitary function of visual percep- 
tion largiely unsubstantiated. 

300. Shaffer, Edward John. "Pupil Dictated Captions and Prose for 
Familiar Comics and Cartoons As a Stimulus for Reading in Grade 
One," Ph.D., The Florida State University, 1965.. Vol; XXVI, No. 

12, 7121. (Order No. 66-5460, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $4.60, 

86 pages.) 

Total reading scores for first grade students who supplied 
captions for cartoon characters and projected them on a screen 
were compared with reading scores of a control group which used 
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a conventional approach to reading during the year-long study. 
The Metropolitan Readiness Teat and the California Mental Ma- 
turity Test were administered at the beginning of the study. 

The groups were sitnilar in terms of intelligence, reading readi- 
ness, age, and socio-economic background. The California Read«= 
ing Test was used to toaasure gains in reading. The data were 
analysed in terms of the performance of subjects by treatment, 

the pertorraance or euojeov© 

of subjects based on sex and treatment. No sigairicanc differ- 
ence was found between the groups in reading achievement at the 

end of the study. 



301. Shea, Carol Ann. "Visual wiscrimination or woras as a 

of K^^ading Readiness,” Ph.D., The University of Connecticut, 1964 
Vol. XXV, No. 11, 6321. (Order No. 65-2743, Microfilm $2.75; 
Xerography $8.20, 180 pages.) 



A correlation study was completed to determine the best pre-- 
dictor of reading achievement at mid-year. The Visual Discrimin- 
ation Word Test, the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test Form R, 
and the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test were administered to 
76 first-grade children. After five months of formal first-grade 
instruction, a word recognition test constructed by the investi- 
gator was administered to these same children. From an analysis 
of the data, the author reached the following conclusions: (1) 

The Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test and the Visual Discrimina- 
tion Word Test had the greatest correlations with the Word Recog- 
nition Test. (2) The Visual Discrimination Word Test was the best 
predictor of-word recognition ability for the pupils in the low- 
est <juarter, the low middle (juartsr, and the «jui*rter oi 

the group. (3) The Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test was the 
best predictor of word recognition ability for the pupils in the 
high middle quarter of the group. (4) There was a high correla- 
tion between achievement on the Visual Discrimination Word Test 
and achievement on the Word Recognition Test, and an almost iden- 
tical relationship existed between achievement on the Lorge- 
Thorndike Intelligence Test and the Word Recognition Test. 



302. Shepard, George. "Selected Factors in the Reading Ability of 

Educable Mentally Retarded Boys,” Ed.D., University of Illinois, 
1965. Vol- XXVI, No. 5= 2551* (Order No. 65-11*869, Micro* 
$3.00; Xerography $7.20, 155 pages.) 

Male subjects in classes for the educable mentally retarded 
who were reading above their mental capacity (Adequate) were com- 
pared with subjects reading below their mental capacity (Inade- 
quate). Mental age scores were used to match the two groups. 

The chronological ages of the total group ranged from 9-7 to 
16-3, mental ages from 7-5 to 9-10, and IQ's from 56 to 83. The 
following tests were individually administered to each of the 4 
subjects: Gates Advanced Primary Reading Test, Mc^nroe Word Dls- 
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crimination Teat. Gray Oral Paragrapha Reading Teat; iota Word 
Recognition Teat, Illlnola Teat of Baalc Information, an un- 
atandardlzed teat of ability to uae context clues, Monroe Sound 
Blending Teat, Kass Viaual Automatic Test, Automatic-Sequential 
aubtests from the Illlnola Teat of Paycho lingula tic Abilities, 
and the Harris Teat of Lateral Dominance. Quest ionnairea con- 
cerning each subject's personal adjustment and home conditions 
were completed by the teachers. Significant differences were 
found on the measures of ailent and oral reading. Significantly 
more errors were found for the Inadequate Group, particularly 
faulty vowels, faulty consonants, reversals, omissions of sounds, 
substitutions of words, words aided and refused, inferiority on 
the test of sound blending, and the total test of basic informa- 
tion on Part 2. Significant differences were found in favor of 
the Adequate Group on the test of ability to use context clues, 
a test of digit repetition, and a teat using 25 indicators of 
social and emotional adjustment. No significant differences 
were found on the other measures. Other results are included. 



303. Shein, Samuel T. "The Influence of Reading and Time Variables 
on Group Intelligence Tests at the College Level," Ph.D., New 
York University, 1961. XXII, No. 12, 4275-4276. (Order No. 
62-1432, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $6.20, 126 pages.) 



Three hypotheses were examined relative to the influence of 
reading comprehension and time variables on group intelligence 
tests: (I) Timed group intelligence tests are a more valid in- 

dicator of ability for superior readers than for retarded readers. 
(2) The validity of timed group intelligence tests decreases more 
for retarded readers than for superior readers as the testing time 
decreases. (3) Partlallng out reading comprehension increases 
the validity of group Intelligence tests. The Iowa Silent Reading 
Comprehension Test and the Wonder lie Personnel Inventory were 
given with 10, 20, and 30 minute time limits to 271 undergraduate 
college students, the majority of vdiom were sophomores, enrolled 
in a regular general psychology course. The upper and lower 
twenty perccent, as measured by the Iowa, were designated superior 
and retarded readers. This resulted in 48 superior and 40 retarded 
readers. They were given the Short-Form Wechsler Adult Intelli- 

AKC: JLQOajli.UO JLBIU A. C; JCW !• WX A A. A. I»SAA.OO CUtS 

hypotheses previously stated. 



304. Shotick, Andrew Luther. "A Comparative Investigation of the 

Performance of Mentally Retarded and Intellectually Normal Boys 
on Selected Reading Comprehension and Performance Tasks," Ph.D., 
Syracuse University, 1960. XXII, No. 1, 166. (L. C. Card No. 

Mic 61-1501, Microfilm $2.74; Xerox $7.60, 163 pages.) 

A group of retarded males with a mean I.Q. of 68.45 and a 
group of normal males with a mean I.Q, of 99.36 werd compared 
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by use of ”t" teets on achievement In reading comprehension and 
performance tasks. The reading comprehension tasks Included 
Utilization of Contest Clues, Interpretation of Figurative 
Language, Locating Factual Information, Selecting the Main Idea 
Sequential Ordering and Classifying, and Indexing Ideas. The 
performance tasks were Object Assembly, Picture Arrangement, 

Picture Completion, Stencil Design Tests, Healy Picture Completion 
Test II, Analogous Progressive Series *nd Items desi'^nated 
Classifying Series by the writer. The normal group was significant- 
ly superior on the reading tasks but no significant differences were 
found between the two groups on the performance tasks. It was 
concluded that the reading tasks may involve psychological 
variables of production and evaluation which are influenced by 
extraneous information in retarded subjects. 

Sllberberg, Nonaan Esau. ”An Investigation to Identify Intellectual 
and Perceptual Correlates of Disability in Word Recognition,” Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1965. Chairman; Leonard S. Feldt, Vol. 

^I, No. 2, 878. (Order No. 65-6709, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography 
$3.80, 70 pages.) ok/ 

The incidence and extent of reading disability among pri- 
mary grades pupils who had been referred for school psychologi- 
cal services were investigated. The possibility that a multi- 
variate analysis might identify Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children (WISC) profile characteristics associated with retarded 
readers and profile differences between disabled and non-disabled 
readers. in each of the first three grades separately was also 
investigated. The defining characteristics of these groups 
were based on configuration of scores on the WISC and the Bender 
Gestalt Test. The extent of a student's reading disability 
depended on the difference between his expected grade equivalent 
on the Word Recognition of the Wide Range Achievement Test and 
his actual score. It was concluded that pattern analysis of 
WISC profiles or the use of Bender Gestalt Test scores provides 
virtually no clues as to the nature or extent of correctable 
reading deficiencies in primary grade children. Even a fairly 
arge difference in Verbal and Parformanca IQ only suggested 
reading retardation. This was particularly true when the simi- 
larities scaled score was the lowest of the verbal subtest. The 
Bender Gestalt scores were almost totally unrelated to the exis- 
tence or amount of reading retardation. Additional results and 
conclusions are included. 

Silvaroll, Nlcholae Joseph. "Intellectual and Emotional Factors 
as Predictors of Children's Success in First Grade Reading,” Ed.D. 
Syracuse University, 1963. Supervisor: William D. Sheldon. XXIV.* 

No. 12, 5098. (Order No. 64-5673, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography 
$6.00, 121 pages.) s r / 

Auditory and visual discrimination measures were administered 
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to 600 kindergarten children in public elementary echools to 
determine whether any combination of the factors of mental age, 
auditory discrimination, visual discrimination, letter identi- 
fication, social class status, and maternal n-achlevement could 
be used prior to formal reading Instruction to predict probable 
reading success. Tests administered were the Durrell Informal 
Test of Upper and Lover Case Identification and the Otis Quick- 
Scoring Mental Ability Test: Alpha Short Form. Social class 

status was determined by the Warner Index of Status Character- 
istics. Mothers of the children were given the McClelland n- 
Aciiievement Test. The Gates Primary Reading Test served as the 
criterion variable. From multiple correlations for various com- 
bination of these six readiness factors, regression equations 
were developed for both boys and girls. It appeared that the 
single factor of letter identification could be used to predict 
reading achievcnnent as well as all or any combinations of the 
readiness factors used in this study. Ihere was no apparent 
value in adding the other factors to predict reading achieve- 
ment scores in the first grade. 

307. Sinnions, John Stephen. "Comparison of a Theoretically Sound 

Reading Program With Current Practices of Secondary Schools In 
the Upper Mid-West," Ph.O. , University of Minnesota, 1962. 

XXIV, No. 11, 4588. (Order No. 64-4083, Microfilm $4.03; 
Xerography $14.20, 313 pages.) 

Using standard texts and references, a theoretically sound 
high school reading program was developed and revised, incorpor- 
ating the suggestions of a panel of secondary reading authorities. 
A 40-item questionnaire on high school reading principles and 
practices was developed and sent to a random sample of schools 
in a five- state midwestern area to obtain actual reading prac- 
tices. Morve of the large and raediumt-sized schools returned 
questionnaires than did the smaller schools. Reaction to indi- 
vidual items was totaled and percentages calculated for each 
response obtained from 127 returned questionnaires. The results 
of the survey revealed that administrators rely either on the 
English teacher or themselves to supervise the program, but in 
coost cases neither of these had a professional background in 
t:eaching reading. More than one- third of the schools indicated 
little need for organized reading instruction and many schools 
had no formal programs. Organized reading instruction in the 
Upper Midwest was found to be not only Inadequate, but lacking 
in many cases. Most high schools were not aware and would not 
admit that many of their students were significantly retarded 
in reading. In many instances schools which were aware of the 
problem did little about it, and those programs about which in- 
formation was gathered tended to be rigid and narrow and not 
theoretically sound. 

308. Simpson, Dorothy Margaret. "Perceptual Readiness and Beginning 
Reading^" Ph.D., Purdue University, 1960. XXI, No. 7, 1858, 
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(L, C. Card No. Mic 60-4214, Microfilm $2.50; Xerox $5.20, 

103 pages.) 

The purpose of this atudy was to determine the contribu- 
tion of perceptual ability. (as measured by the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test and the Primary Mental Abilities Test) to first- 
grade reading achievement, and to assess the effectiveness of 
certain perceptual training activities in reading isistruction. 
Correlations were computed between the perceptual sub- test 
scores and the Metropolitan Reading Tests total score for 312 
first-graders. The perceptual sub- tests correlated relatively 
more highly with reading achievement than did the tradition- 
ally designated reading readiness subtests. Experimental and 
control groups were established of twenty- four pupils each. 

One group received training to increase perceptual skills. The 
group which received perceptual training attained a significant- 
ly greater reading achievement score than the control group 
(3.3 months greater on the average). 

309. Simula, Vernon Leonard. "An Investigation of the Effects of 
Test Anxiety and Perceptual Rigidity Upon Word Recognition 
Skill of Second Grade Children," Ed.D., Indiana University, 

1964. Chairman: Leo C. Fay, V61. XXV, No. 10, 5751-5752. 

(Order No. 65=2398, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $4.60, 90 
pages.) 

The effects of test anxiety and perceptual rigidity upon 
the acquisition of word recognition skill among 412 second- 
grade children were studied, through the procedures utilized, 
the author identified 60 of 412 children as high anxious ac- 
cording to a score above the median on Saraaon's Test Anxiety 
Scale for Children and teacher rating identifying the child as 
having exhibited overt symptoms of test anxiety. An additional 
120 subjects were administered three tests: the Peabody Pic- 

ture Vocabulary Test, the Wisconsin Card Sorting Test, and. the 
author-prepared Word Recognition test. Subjects who scored 
above the median on the Wisconsin Card Sorting Test were desig- 
nated as high in perceptual rigidity. In the statistical de- 
sign, the author used a two-way, 2x2 analysis of covariance 
design. The author suggests that test anxiety appears to be an 
finportant variable in determining how readily children are able 
60 acquire a word recognition vocabulary during beginning read- 
ing instruction. Although perceptual rigidity was not found to 
be independently associated with poor word recognition skill, 
there was some indication that this variable may affect word 
recognition skill through an interaction effect with test anxiety. 

310. Sipay, Edward Robert. "A Comparison of Standardized Reading 

Achievement Test Scores and Functional Reading Levels," Ph.D., 
the University of Connecticut, 1961. Adviser: Herbert G. Tag, 

XXII, No. 8, 2639-2640. (Order No. 61-5431, Microfilm $3.35; 

Xerox $11.70, 259 pages.) 
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Parallel forms of an author- constructed Informal reading 
Inventory and the California Reading Test, the Gates Reading 
Survey, and the Metropolitan Reading Test were used in attempt- 
ing to obtain objective evidence concerning the extent to which 
the level of reading achievement as measured by standardized 
ts ^Tost tbfi instr^uction stid £rtisii?£tii.on Isvsls ds** 

termined by the Informal reading inventory. A subsidiary ob- 
jective was to determine the extent to which standardized read- 
ing achievement test scores might be used as a basis for select- 
ing suitable reading materials for individuals. The author con- 
cluded that it was impossible to generalize on the basis of the 
results obtained from 202 fourth-grade children whether standar- 
dized reading tests tend to place children at their Instruction 
or frustration level. Absolute confidence cannot be placed in 
the instructional or frustrational levels determined by one in- 
formal reading inventory. 

311. Skarbels, James Francis. "The Effect of a Program Emphasizing 

Rate of Comprehension upon Rate of Reading and Comprehension at 
the Sixth-Grade Level," Ed.D., University of Maryland, 1965. 
Supervisors: Alvin W. Schindler and William J. Massey, Vol. 

XXVI, No. 3, 1517. (Order No. 65-9896, Microfilm $3.00; 
Xerography $7.00, 146 pages.) 

The effects of a program emphasizing rate of comprehension 
upon rate of reading, story comprehension, and study comprehen- 
sion were evaluated. Eight classes and 234 children were ran- 
uCmily selected and assigned to either control or experimental 
groups. Eighty students from the experimental and 80 from the 
control group were selected randomly to constitute the study 
population. Measures of intelligence were obtained with the 
California Test of Mental Maturity, and reading performance was 
measured through use of the diagnostic Reading Tests, Survey 
Section: Lower Level. In the experimental group, 45 lessons 

from Standard Test Lessons in Reading: Book K were administered 

over a period of 30 weeks. The prescribed developmental read- 
ing program was followed by the control classes. Exercises 
emphasizing rate of comprehension at the sixth-grade level 
tended to rpanlt In increases in rate of reading but not in 
Increases in comprehension of expository material. Increases 
in comprehension of study-type material tended to be greater 
for pupils who did not participate in such a program. 

312. Skiff ington, James Stephen. "The Effect of Auding Training 
on the Reading Achievement of Average Eighth-Grade Pupils," 

Ph.D. , The University of Connecticut, 1965, Vol. XXVI, No. 9, 
5308-5309. (Order No. 66-892, Microfilrm $3.00; Xerography 
$8.40, 183 pages.) 

The effect of improvement In auding ability on the reading 
achievement of eighth grade pupils was studied. Two groups of 
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average eighth-grade pupils were chosen. Standardized tests 
of reading achievement, auding achievement, and intelligence 
were administered to both groups at the outset of the study for 
the purpose of ^ equating the groups. Twenty-six pre-taped aud- 
ing tJ.aining exercises were administered to the experimental 
8^oup at the rate of three per week for a period of nine weeks . 
Other aspects of the school program were the same for both groups; 
neither group received «nir formal reading instruction. Pupils 
who received auding training made significant gains over pupils 
in the control group when scores on the following were compared: 
auding achievement, reading achievement, paragraph comprehension, 
and ability to alphabetize. No signficant difference was found 
between the two groups when scores on the following were compared: 
growth in rate, rate-comprehension, directed reading, word mean- 
ing, sentence meaning, or use of index. Coefficients of correla- 
tion between reading achievement and auding achievement and be- 
tween reading achievement and intelligence showed the same rela- 
tionship as those reported in the literature. 

Skolnick, Sidney. ”A Comparison of the Effects of Two Methods 
of Teaching Reading on the Reading Achievement of High and Low 
Anxious Children," Ph.D. , The University of Connecticut, 1963. 

^IV, No. 11, 4588. (Order No. 64-3564, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography 
$4.60, 87 pages.) 

The effects of individualized reading instruction and thrsc= 
ability group instruction were compared in high and low anxious 
children in the second and third grades over a six-month period. 
Pupils in six second grades and four third grades were matched 
w* , J. 1 KI.C j, 4. o.{j.c«>cc , cHronclogiwd ' age, reading group 
level, and socio-economic level. Teachers in the study were 
latched on percentile rank on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
inventory, principal's ratings, and years of experience. Teach- 
ers in both groups received pre-study instruction and prepara- 
tion. During the first two weeks of school all teachers in the 
study administered the informal reading inventory for instructional 
purposes. Anxiety was measured by the Test Anxiety Scale for 
Children. Reading ability was measured by the Gates Reading Tests 
administered as pre- and post- tests ^ Hawthorn effect was mini- 
mized by uniform class size, equal time on reading instruction, 
equal consultant assistance, and equal emphasis GTi r® Jading in sll 
classes. The- inidivldualized reading method was not found to re- 
greater achievement on reading tests scores than the three 
ability group method. High and low anxious children made no great- 
er gain in reading achievement in the individualized reading classes 
than they did in three-ability group classes, thereby furnishing 
no substantiation of the claims of benificial effects of individu- 
alized reading Instruction. 

Smith, Alan Craig. "The Influence of Change in Purpose Upon 
Ocular-Motor Reading Behavior of University Freshmen," Ed.D., 
University of Oregon, 1963. Adviser: Walter R. Hill, XXIV, 
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No. II, 4554. (Order No. 64-4419, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography 
$9.45, 207 pages.) 

To test the validity of the theory that the effective or 
powerful reader will demonstrate flexibility of ocular motor 
reading behavior when reading for different specified purposes, 
selecticno were chcsen ffom a freshmah textbook in western civi*? 
lizatlon and adapted for one of four purposes: reading In the 

usual manner, reading to find the answer to a specific question, 
reading to find the main idea of a selection, and reading to 
find the bias of the author. Bye-movement measures considered 
in the study were number of fixations, number of regressions, 
average duration of fixation, span of recognltlonjii and rate. 
Material was rated at a readability level of first year college. 
Subjects read materials as a camera photographed their eye move- 
ments. Personal history questionnaires indicated the more ef- 
fective readers differed from the less effective readers in having 
higher grade point average in high school and as first quarter 
University students, receiving higher entrance examination scores, 
having a wider variety of reading interests, reading more books, 
and experiencing no difficulty in learning to read. Ocular motor 
behavior changed when students were reading for specific purposes 
as measured by numbers of fixations and regressions, and rsfte of 
reading. When they were reading in their usual manner and read- 
ing for the main Ideas, number of fixations and rate were not 
affected by the change in purpose. Duration of fixation and span 
of recognition were not affected when reading purposes were 
changed. Comparison of ocular motor behavior of the more effective 
diiu lass effective reader grOups shoWed change in purpose resulted 
in significantly different behavior for all eye-movement measures 
except duration of fixation. 

315. Smith, Ralph Briggs. "The Organization and Administration of a 
Junior College Developmental Reading Program,*' Ed.D., Brigham 
Young University, 1962. Adviser: Keith R. Oakes, XXIII, No. 2, 

512. (Order No. 62-3819, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $7.60, 161 pages.) 

For an experimental and control group of freshman college 
students, scores from the Cooperative English Test, academic 
achievement in first semester courses, drop-out rate, probatiors- 
ary status and disqualification records were used to determine 
the effect of a developnental reading program on the adademic 
progress of students with low-level ability and the effectiveness 
of a developmental reading course. Significant gains in speed, 
comprehension, and total reading were made by the experimental 
group. Both experimental and control groups made significant 
gains oti speed, comprehension, and total reading when compared. 

The experimental group had a lower drop-out rate, better academic 
achievement, and Improved probationary status. The control group 
lost fewer students through disqualification. It was indicated 
that the experimental group made significant gains in on* -hair 
the time scheduled for the control group. 
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316. Snavely, Eioise Alberta. “The Effectivaneaa of Purpose Statements 
and Marginal Motes As Aids to Reading Comprehension,” Ph.D. , State 
University of Iowa, 1961. Adviser: william Eller, XXII, No. S, 

2711. (Order No* 61-5611, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $6.60, 138 pages.) 



Six 500-word articles were prepared for fourth-, sixth-, and 
eighth-grade students to determine vdiethar or not purpose state- 
ments and marginal notes are of value in aiding students to organ- 
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articles included good organization, suitable readability level, 
and interesting material. Twelve multiple-choice test items were 
constructed for each article to test understanding of main ideas, 
details and prediction, application and generalization. In each 
grade one group used materials containing no organizational helps, 
another group read material preceded by a purpose statement, and 
a third group read articles with marginal notes. Testing time 
was fifty to sixty minutes, and students were assigned to each 
technique to provide an equal range of ability. Final scores 
were available for 81 subjects in each procedure in Grade Four, 

68 subjects in each procedure in Grade Six, and 87 subjects In 
each procedure in Grade Eight. The statistical analysis revealed 
that there was no significant interaction between ability level 
and type of comprehension aid and there was no interact ion. be- 
tween type of comprehension aid and grade level. The author con- 
cluded that the study did hot confirm the widely held view that 
the use of organizational devices is of value in comprehending 
material read. However, no systematic instruction and practice 
prior to testing was given in using the organizational aids 
evaluated . 



317. Snipes, Walter Thomas. "An Analysis of the Relationship of 

Mobility to Pupil Achievement in Reading, Arithmetic, ..and Language 
in Selected Georgia Elementary Schools,” Ed.D., University of 
Georgia, 196A. Director: Alex F. Perodin, XXV, Vol. 5, 2819-2820. 

(Order No. 64-11,721, Microfilm $2.75: Xerography $7.40, 160 pages.) 

The relationship between mobility and achievement in read- 
ing, arithmetic, and language was studied in a sixth-grade pop- 
ulation of 483 students. The instruments used to determine achieve- 
ment were the California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity, Form 
S; the California Achievement Tests Conqslete Battery, Form W; and 
Personal Data Form and the Kollingshead Two Factor Inde;^ of Social 
Position. Analysis of variance was used to analyze the main 
scores derived when the categories of mobility, sex, socio-educa* 
tion, retention, and I.Q. were established in relation to achieve- 
ment areas. The statistical findings showed that no significant 
differences existed among the compared groups In the six abhieve- 
ment areas and the mobility-variables except in. the case of arith- 
metic fundamentals and number of moves. In this case, the differ- 
ences favored those pupils who had moved the greatest number of 
t imes . 
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318. Sochor, E. Elona. "Literal and Critical Reading in Social Studies." 
Ed.D., Temple University, 1952. XXXIII, No. 5, 1634. (Order No. 
62-3379, Microfilm $6.10; Xerox $21.60, 480 pages.) 

Abstract not available. 



319. Sopis, Josephine Finlay. "The Relationship of Self Image an 
a Reader to Reading Achievement," Ph.D., New Yorl^ University, 

1965. Chairman: Josephine Piekarz, Vol. XXyi, No, 11, 6518. 

(Order No. 66-5793, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $7.80, 169 pages.) 

The relationship of self-image as a reader to reading achieve- 
ment was Investigated. Boys and girls in grades two through five 
in the Scarsdale Public Schools, New York, participated in the 
study. The pupils were screened with the Colvin Silhouette Test 
and rated high, average, or low self-image as a reader, as a 
physical education student, as a music student, and as a smart 
or independent child. Using these ratings as variables, pupils 
were assigned to motivational states. Thirty boys who had high, 
average, and low self-image as a reader and high self-image as a 
physical education student were told to do a reading task while 
thirty additonal boys with the same seif-lmage were told to do 
a gym task. In like manner, additional groups of children with 
high, average, and low self-image as a reader were assigned to 
groups and treatments using the above ratings. The Lorge-Thorn- 
dike Intelligence Test and the Stanford Reading Subtest were used 
to evaluate ability and reading achievement. These conclusions 
were offered: the variable called self-image affects reading 

abhiAvement for boys; boys with high self-image as a reader have 
better reading achievement than boys with average or low self- 
image; for boys, a poor self-image in an academic area depresses 
performance to a greater degree than a good self-image improves 
performance; and the reading achievement of boys and girls were 
comparable. 
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Sorgatz, Walter Carl. "A Study of Some of the Effects of Instruction 
in the Use of the Electic Typewriter on the Academic Performance 
of High Achieving Sixth and Seventh Grade Pupils," Ed.D., Arizona 
State University, 1964. Chairman: Willard Abraham, Vol. XXVI, 
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The purpose of thi study was to determine whether sixth and 
grade pupils could master the skills needed to record more rapidly 
with the electric typewriter than they could handwrite; whether 
the use of the electric typewriter would appreciably influence 
reading achievement; whether the reading speed was measurably ac- 
celerated by the use of a recording process faster than the hand- 
writing; whether performance in selected language arts was signi- 
ficantly affected by the use of the electric typewriter; and 'vhe* 
ther typing performance affected eye movements during the reading 
process. Two groups each consisted of eight high achieving stib- 
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Jects matched on the b«4«!8 of intelligence and achievement as 
measured by the Stanford Achievement Test (SAT). The experi- 
menta group received In.tructlon in typing end u.IS thT"eC 
trie typewriters to prepare their lessons. The Gates Reading 
Suiroey (GRS) and the SAT were used to measure achievement. The 

hairM™*^*^ ‘yP® t*!® average two and one- 

half times as fast as thev 

gains between the two 8roip,-;;^e’;;r.Ign‘i7ic;„t“:“rtrGRS Ir 
t e subtests of the SAT. Differences between groups in handwritine 

of tvo?ri"“^ •"<« «11 •'Objects considered inu^ioi"* 

yp ng instenction desirable. Conclusions follow the findings. 

Sosebee, Allen Louie. "Four Year Follow-Up of Students in the 

university, 19,s3. Chairman: Perry J. Rockwell, XXIV, No. 12 

’T^agin^f ' xeiography 

In achievement of students enrolling 

in and completing the XlOO course in the Reading and Study Clinic 

^f "** '“■P®'®'* t^e academic achievement 

!f» nefT "°'= ‘•'® P~8r«m. Also compared 

tieiLtld^'^*^^ '”” *’y former students who had par- 

«n«innte?’ **'“"'*• ®"« hundred students were chosen as the 
th^ yim ^ ^ group, and one hundred students who had not taken 

mtched on similar characteristics of general intelligence test 

ntn® “"f,f®®**^"8 f®®*® scores obtained from freshmen orientation 
I!:';:.-"":* ®® provided academic achievement and drop- 

concernin^“the Inventory furnished opinions 

concerning the reading program. On the basis of data provided 

it was concluded that enrollment in XlOO made no difference in 

a student s academic achievement or in the drop-out rate. Host 

of the students evaluated the course as favorable. ® 

spea^n, Leonard Hall O'Connell. "A Profile Analysis Technique 

m So of Michigan. 

®» 2198-2199. (L. C. Card No. Mic 60-6941, 

Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $5.20, 103 pages.) 

Smith and Carrigan advanced the view that smc. 

ficiency in reading may be accounted for by reference to the 

chemicals, acetylcholine and ctoUnS«S«.e, 
located at the synaptic Junction- In this study 200 retarded 
readers were selected from the population (701) studied by Smith 

develop a diagnostic procedure called "profile 
* for use in clinical work with retarded readers. Eight 

IZdt •vailable from the previous 

^hrfu^h ff Test Battery was also adminLtered. 

frorSe nitr^r technique six factors were extracted 

from the matrix. These were perceptual speed and closure inter- 
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preted in terms of unusual cholinesterase production, perceptual 
memory and accuracy Interpreted in terms of unusual action of 
acetylcholine, and an anxiety and Intellectual factor. One 
hundred twenty pupils, selected randomly from the 200, fell into 
six sub-groups developed through an obverse analysis. Standard 
diagnostic profiles were constructed for the groups. The profiles 
constructed for each group showed that reading disabillt> cases 
can be identified on the basis of patterns of selected cases. By 
computing tau coefficients of profile similarity between a pupil's 
scores on the test battery and the scores for each diagnostic pro- 
file it is possible to group pupils by syndromes. 

323. Spencer, Gary Dale. "The Relationship Of Reading to Auditory 

Discrimination of Differences in Rhythm, Pitch, and Tonal Sequence," 
Ed.D., Arizona State University, 1964. Chairman: D. E. O'Belrne, 

Vol. XXVI, NO. 2, 912. (Order No. 64-12,827, Microfilm $3.00; 
Xerography $5.00, 97 pages.) 

The relationship between reading achievement and auditory 
discrimination was studied. Other goals of the study were to - 
determine if schools selected for socio-economic extremes had 
significantly different correlations with the auditory test at 
the third, fifth, and eighth grade levels, and if there were 
differences in correlations between grade levels within School 
I and School XI. Auditory discrimination data were secured by 
administering rhythm, pitch, and tonal membry tests to each class. 
Socio-economic data were obtained by using the Warner Index of 
Social Class and applying its criteria to the various socio-econ- 
omic areas in the city of Phoenix. An upper- lower and an upper- 
middle school were chosen for comparison. Correlations between 
reading achievement and the rhythm test, pitch test, and the 
tonal sequence test, when considered for each grade level, were 
not slgnlficiir^.t excep'i. for a significant negative correlation 
in the fifth grade test of pitch in School I. The higher socio- 
economic school had slightly and consistently higher means in 
reading achievement, but differences were not significant. 

324. Sperry, Florence Boyd. "The Relationship Between Patterns of 
Reading Instruction and Reading Achievement in the Primary Grades," 
Ed.D., University of Southern California, 1961. XXII, No. 1, 

129. (L. C. Card No. Mic 61-2539, Microfilm $5.40; Xerox $19.15, 

423 pages.) 

An eighty-item questionnaire was submitted to 42 siclalists 
and/or administrators in elementary^education^8chools, 30 reading 
instruction specialists, and 145 first-, second- and third-grade 
teachers to evaluate basal, individualized and unclassified read- 
Ir^ instruction methodic Local and national educators comprised 
a Jury to help develop a 35-it#‘ra Reading Instruction Scale to 
classify instructional orientation of teachdrs of elementary read- 
ing. Item analysis revealed the scale discriminated between basal 
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and Individualised reading methods. Each teacher received a 
basal and individualized score which was converted Into an Index 
of Instructional Bias. Ten groups of pupils w*r6 identified by 
the instructional bias of their teachers and oompavatlve analyses 
made on mentcl ability, socio-economic status, and reading achieve- 
• ment of the groups. The author concluded that the Individualized 
iMthod was giffnlflcantly superior to the basal and unclassified 
method in promoting primary reading achievement. The individual- 
ized pattern provides for readiness to read and for the reading 
skills of word recognition, comprehension, and study skills. The 
Individualized method can be taught by experienced but not neces- 
sarily superior teachers, with average numbers of children and 
materials available in school district libraries and curriculum 
offices. Systematic, controlled vocabulary Introduction in teach- 
ing reading to first-grade children falls to take into account 
' the wealth of comnunicatlons surrounding today*s children. A 
richer vocabulary is indicated. 

325; Spicola, Rose Frances. "An Investigation into Seven Correlates 

of Reading Achievement Including the Self-Concept," Ph.D., Florida 
State University, 1960. XXI, No. 8, 2199. (L. C. Card No. Mic 

60-5507, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $4.00, 74 pages.) 

Scores from the Stanford Achievement Tests, California Test 
of Mental Maturity, the McGuire-White Inventory Sheet, the Class- 
room Social Distance Scale, and the Reeder Adaptation of the 
Bdownfain Categories Inventory for 381 sixth -grade boys were used 
to explore the relationship between reading achievement and chron- 
ological age, mental age, socio-economic index, self-concept, 
school entrance age, soclometrlc status and educational level of 
father and between self-concept and chronological vtige, mental age, 
socio-economic index, school entrance age and w^cucatlonal level 
of father. Correlation analysis of "t" tests revealed a signifi- 
cant correlation between reading achievement and all but school 
entrance age and soclometrlc status in the first problem and a 
significant relationship between self-concept and all but chrono- 
logical age, school-entrance age and soclometrlc status in the 
second problem. A multiple-degression analysis to determine the 
relative importance of the seven measures in predicting reading 
achievement Indicated that the seven variables accounted for fifty- 
seven percrmt of the variance in reading achievement and that men- 
tal age, chronological age, and school-entrance age were almost 
as predictive as all seven variables combined. Chi-square and 
analysis revealed significant differences between self-concept 
and intelligence concept, reading achievement in the self-concept 
and intelligence concept intervals, actual mental age and in- 
telligence concept, and reading achievement in the actual men- 
tal age and intelligence concept intervals. The intelligence 
concept was found to be more discriminating regarding reading 
achievement than the self-concept. 



326. Stahuber, Frederick. "Kindergarten Entrance Age as Related to 
Success in Reading," Ed.D., Rutgers University, 1960. XXI, 

No. 7, 1826-1827 (L. C. Card No. Mic 60-4952, Microfilm $2.50; 

Xerox $4.40, 84 pages.) 

The hypothesis that children who enter kindergarten at an 
early age are less successful in reading achievement than chil- 
dren who are older at the time of entrance was tested by analyz- 
ing the third-grade reading marks of 1650 pupils, divided into 
three kindergarten entrance age groups. Group 1 entrance age 
was 4.10 to 5.1, Group 2 entrance age was 5.0 to 5.5 and Group 
3 entrance age was 5.6 to 5.9. Chi square was used to compare 
the groups on above-average and below-average reading marks as 
assigned by teachers at the conclusion of grade three. A defi^ 
nite increase was found in the percentage of cases reveiving a- 
bove average marks as one proceeded, from one age group to the 
next older age group. The differences were significant, thus 
supporting the hypothesis. Because of the success in relading of 
a large number of children Included in the younger-age group the 
author cautions that other variables such as emotional, social, 
and intellectual maturity should be thoroughly investigated to 
determine their effect on kindergarten entrance age policies. 

327. Stephens, Helen Brown. "The Relationship of Certain Psycho- 
Social Variables to Reading Achievement of Able Seventh Grade 
Students," Ed.D., Oklahoma State University, 1964. Adviser: 

Harry Beobst, Vol. XXVI, No. 3, 1489. (Order No. 65-8779, 

Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $5.40, 108 pages.) 

Psycho-social variables and their relationship to level of 
reading achievement were studied. One hundred ten seventh-grade 
students were seleeted from three junior high schools in Okla- 
homa. The Bond and Tinker Reading Expectancy Formula was used to 
classify the pupils into retarded and accelerated readers. The 
reading achievement as measured by the Gates Reading Survey test 
ranged from 5.1 to 12.5; intelligence as measured by the Wech&ler 
Intelligence Scale for Children ranged from 110 to 151. The var- 
iables examined were self-adjustment and social-adjustment as 
measured by the California Test of PersonAlity, emotional reactions 
as measured by the lohde Sentence Completions, and socio-economic 
status of family as measured by the Warner Revised Scale for Rat- 
ing Occupations. The study concluded that self-ddjustment and 
social-adjustment were not significantly related to level of iread- 
ing achievement; that self-reliance and social skills may be re- 
lated to reading achievement of able seventh-grade students; that 
emotional reactions may be related to level of reading of seventh- 
grade students; and that socio-economic status of family may be 
related to level of reading achievement in certain socio-economic 
groups . 

328. Stigimeier, John Joseph. "A Longitudinal Study of the Grov/th and 
Achievement of Academical ly-Ta lent ed and Non-Academ cally-Talented 
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Public Elementary School Children in Three Basic Skill Areas," 

Ph.D. , Fordham University, 1%4. Mentor: Francis J, Crowley. 

XXV, No. 3, 1761. (Order No. 64-8594, Microfilm $3.85; Xerography 
$13.50, 298 pages.) 

The achievement of academically talented and non-academically 
talented students in reading .;omprehension, arithmetic concepts, 
and arithmetic problem solving over a three-yciar period in Grades 
Fo’.r, Five, and Six was compared. The subjects were sub-divided 
further for comparison into three groups: academically talented 

in special class (58 boys,; 73 girls), academically talented in 
regular class (38 boys and 36 girls), and non-academically talented 
in regular class (63 boys and 47 girls))/ The test and other meas- 
uring instruments used in this <*tudy included the Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills, Stanford-Einet Intelligence Scale, and the Otis 
Quick Scoring Mental Ability Tests, Beta Test. Comparisons of 
achievement were made utilising analysis of variance and analysis 
of covariance techniques. Some conclusions derived from the 
findings of the investigation were summarized as follows: (1) 

Each of the three groups of boys and girls made regular and sig- 
nificant gains in aebievsiment in each of the three basic skills 
over the duration of the study. (2) In each of the three basic 
skills, the achievement of academically talented students, in 
both regular and special classes, was significantly higher than 
the achievement of non-academically talented boys and girli In 
regular classes. (3) In reading comprehension and arithmetic 
.concepts, the achievement of academically talented students in 
special classes was equal to or higher than that of academically 
talented students in regular classes. In the case of arithmetic 
concepts, the difference in favor of the academically talented 
in special classes was significant. 

329. Stonehill, Harr^/. "An Analysis of the Growth in Different Types 
of Reading Skills made by Handicapped Junior High School Pupils 
on Home Instruction: A Study of the Growth In Specific Reading 

Skills of Homebound Pupils with Different 'Cypes of Physical 
Disabilities," Ed.D., New York University, 1964. Vol. XXV, No. 

10, 5754. (O’fder No. 65-987, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $6.40, 

132 pages.) 

An analysis of growth patterns in reading skills was made 
among students with seven different types of physical disabilities 
to determine vdiether specific disabilities, age at onset of dis- 
abilities, or the extent of the disabilities were significantly 
related to the amount of growth achieved in specific reading skills. 
The population included 102 Junior high school pupils receiving 
home*' instruct ion during one school year. Information concerning 
their disabilities, IQ*s, home envirowoent , beginning level of 
achievement in reading skills^ and ending level of achievement in 
reading skills wan obtained by questionnaires filled out by home 
teachers and by intelligence tests and reading tests administered 
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by the teachers to their pupils. The analysis of varisr.ee, anal’ 
ysis of covariance, and correlations were the statistical methods 
used. The author states that there were no statistically slgnl’ 
ficant differences in mean gains among the seven disability groups. 
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the mean gains made by the different disability groups. There 
was no significant relationship between age at onset of disability 
and mean gains made by the several groups. 



330. Strlckler, Edwin. "Educational Group Counseling Within a Remedial 
Reading Peogram," Ph.D., University of Southern California, 1964. 
Vol. XXV, No. 9, 5129-5130. (Order No. 65-1284, Microfilm $4.40; 
Xerography $15.55, 343 pages.) 



The effects of an experimental program for the correction of 
reading disability which combined educational group counseling 
with remedial reading instruction was Investigated. The total 
number of students participating in the investigation was 36, 
with an ei|ual division of elementary level and secondary level 
subjects. Among the test Instruments and other methods used to 
measure the effects of the program were Gilmore Oral Reading Test®, 
Gates Reading Survey, a specially devised Sentence Completion In- 
strument and companion Picture Interpretation Test, observations 
and ratings by three Independent judges of student and teacher 
counselor behavior in counseling groups, parent conferences, and 
post-progran questionnaires, completed by the students and teacher 
counselors. The results supported the major hypothesis chat there 
would be comparable gains in the reading performance of the two 
treatment groups and that the counseled group would show signifi- 
cantly greater improvement than the non-counseled group in regard 
to the acquisition of more positive school and social attitudes. 

An examination of the comparative findings for the two school 
levels revealed that the elementary level retarded readers demon- 
strated a greater ability to benefit from remedial treatment, 
whether of a specialised reading or of a counseling nature than 
did the secondary retarded readers. The author concluded that, 
within the limitations of this study, it appears that educational 
group cocmseling can effect Improved school and social attitudes 
among retarded readers. 

331. Stull, Lorren LaMar. "Auditory Assistance of Reading as a Factor 
in Intermediate Grade Pupils* Interpretations of Verbal Arithmetic 
Problems," Ed.D., The Pennsylvania State University, 1964. Vol. 
XXV, No. 12, Part I, 7113. (Order No. 65-4424, Microfilm $2.75; 
Xerography $7.40, 159 pages.) 

The effect of auditory assistance on intermediate grade chil- 
dren's ability to take an arithmetic verbal-problems test was in- 
vestigated. The subjects were 838 fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
grade children located in five central Pennsylvania school dis- 
tricts- In each district, one class of each intermediate grade 








received auditory reading assistance; an equivalent class at 
each grade level received no assistance during the same verbal- 
problems test. The auditory assistance in this case consisted 
of tapes of each problem played to the children while they read 
silently. The test administered to the groups was the RASP Test 
developed by C. G. Corle and M- L- Coviltfir A® p®irt of. thfiir 
ing and arithmetic program. Two- and three-factor analysis of 
variance techniques were the statistics used. Tne author states 
that in only one instance did the provision of auditory reading 
assistance work effectively to produce higher scores on a verbal 
problem test. The exception occurred on the sub-test which meas- 
ured ability to recognize missing and unavailable information. 

Also, there were sex differences in scores on sub-tests: (1) 

knowledge of quantitative relationship requiring social understand- 
iags, (2) ability to recognize missing and unavailable information, 
anc (3) ability to read precisely, refusing to be misled by dis- 
t rectors. 

332. Sullivan, Troy Gene> *'Predi"ting Readiness and Achievement in 
Reading by Use of Socio-Economic and Home Reading Msterial 
Availability Scales Ed.D., North Texas State University, 1965. 
Vol. XXVI > No. 3, 1437-1438. (Order No. 65-10,074, Microfilm 
$3.00; Xerography $5.60, 111 pages.) 

The effectiveness of predicting reading readiness and achieve- 
ment by use of a home reading material availability scale, and the 
relationship to the subjects' socio-economic data was studied. An 
analysis of the predictiveness of selected reading readiness and 
achievement instruments between matched groups of Negro and Cau- 
casian subjects was also undertaken. The subjects were 189 
Negroes and 323 Caucasians from seven elementary schools,, selected 
from 19 elementary schools with regard to. their geographical loca- 
tion and socio-economic honogeneity, in an east Texas city of ap- 
proximately 58,000 population. A Home Reading Materials Avail- 
ability Scale (HRMAS) was constructed and sent to the home of each 
subject to obtain information about availability of home reading 
material and socio-economic data. The subjects were given the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test during a preschool clinic and the 
Metro{.K>litan Reading Achievement Test in March of the tame school 
year. The results indicate that the HRMAS did not possess suf- 
ficient predictive properties to be useful as a single predictor, 
but had value when used ir* conjunction with other instruments. A 
high positive relationship existed between socio-economic levels 
and levels ot reading readiness of first grade pupils* It was 
also indicated that socio-economic level did not determine the 
amount of reading materials in the home of first-grade children. 
Race was not a factor regarding reading readiness or reading 
achievement when other factors were equated. Recommendations 
for further research are included. 

333. Sumneri^ Edward George. "An Evaluation of Reading Growth and 
Retention Under Two Plans of Organization for Seventh Grade 
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Developmental Readingj” Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1963. 
Adviser: Theodore Clymer, XXV, No, 4, 2386-7. (Order No, 64 
7282, Microfilm $4.10; Xerography $14.40, 320 pages.) 
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grade developmental reading program. Statistical comparisons, 
utilizing a 2 X 3 X 2 analysis of covariance, were made on read- 
ing achievement scores from the Gates Reading Survey Test to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of two modes of scheduling; effectiveness 



of the program among three different levels of intellectual ability; 
effectiveness of the program on males and females; interaction ef- 
fects of scheduling, intellectual ability, and sex; the effects 
of a developmental reading program on retention; and the effect 
of the reading program on the regular classroom teacher's ability 
to teach a developmental sequence. The author concluded: (1) 

In general* a school could offer developmental reading in a massed 
semester scheduling, or a distributed whole year scheduling at the 
seventh- grade level and expect the same level of achievement under 
either plan, (2) When comparing the achievement of the high (mean 
IQ 131), middle (mean IQ 118), and low (mean IQ 105) intellectual 
ability level students, the middle group consistently achieved 
the greatest gains with the low and high groups following in that 
order. However, because of lack of range at the upper levels on 
the measuring Instruments used, the gain of the high group was 
perhaps inadequately measured, (3) In almost every comparison 
analyzed, the females made significantly greater gains in reading 
achievement than the males. (4) An almost complete lack of sig- 
nificant interaction between the possible combination of sched- 
uling, intellectual ability level, and sex was observed. (5) The 
retention analysis revealed that, in general, the portion of the 
total population followed up one semester after treatment not only 
maintained their end of treatment vocabulary and level of compre- 
hension scores but increased these scores significantly. (6) Using 
the criteria of growth in the skills measured by the standardized 



test as a measure of teacher effectiveness, the question concern- 
ing teacher effectiveness has to be answered with an overwhelming 
affitmative. 



334. Symons, Walter Joseph. "The Relationships of Instruction in Initial 
Phonetic Elements to the Reading Achievement of Remedial Reading 
Pupils," Ed.D., University of California, Berkeley, 1964. Vol. XXV, 
No. 7, 4009-4010. (Order No. 64^*13-106 Microfilm $2.75; Xerography 
$7.00, 146 pages.) 

The effect of a concentrated progr. m of initial phonetic ele- 
ments and a regular remedial reading program on remedial reading 
pupils* reading achievement was studied. Two groups of fourth- 
grade remedial reading students were selected and given eight 
weeks of instruction. Tests administered to the group included 
The California Achievement Test, The California Test of Mental 
Maturity, and The San Jose State College Test of Phonetics. Sta- 
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tistical iDeasurements employed vret’e the t~*teet end coefficients 
of correlations. The author concluded: (1) There is a signifi- 

cant relationship between a concentrated program 6f initial 
phonetic elements and growth in reading achievement. (2) No sig- 
nificant differences appeared in reading achievement growth be- 
tween the concentrated program of Initial phonetic elements and 
a regular remedial reading program. (3) There is only slight, 
almost negligible, correlation between pupil intelligence quo- 
tient and reading achievement growth. 
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Talley, Kathrvn Stephenson. "The Effects of a Program of Special 
Language Instruction of the Reading and Intellectual Levels of 
Bilingual Children," Ph.D., The University of New Mexico, 1965. 

Vol. XXVI, No. 10, 5796. (Order No. 66-4455- Microfilm. $3.00; 
Xerography $9,70, 215 pages.) 

The effectiveness of intensive English language instruction 
on the reading achievement levels and on the mental maturity levels 
of a group of bilingual children was examined. One hundred twenty- 
three fourth and sixth-grade children from four elementary schools 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico, were subjects for the six-month study. 
The experimental group consisted of sixty children; the control 
group was made up of the remaining 63, It was hypothesized that 
intensive English lang;uag€ instruction:, including the teaching of 
oral English as a second language, and guidance in reading and 
writing English, study of concepts and vocabulary, multiple 
meanings of words, idioms, and other figures of speech, would 
result in a gain in reading achievement for an experimental group 
of bilingual children; that there would be significantly higher 
gain in mental maturity for the experimental group; and that 
increments in mental growth and reading ability anticipated for 
the experimental children would be of greater amplitude for the 
fourth-grade subjects than for those pupils on the sixth grade 
level, Teacher-constructCid tests of idioms and multiple meaning. 3 , 
the California Test of Mental Maturity, and the California Reading 
Achievement Test were administered to the subjects. The findings 
indicated that the experimental group made a statistically 
significant gain in reading achievement and in mental maturity 
compared with those gains made by the control group. However, 
the sixth graders in the experimental group made greater gains in 
reading achievement and in mental maturity than did the fourth 
graders in the experimental group. 

Tamblyn, Lewis Ralph. "The Effect of a Bilevel Method of Reading 
Instruction on the Reading, Social, and Emotional Growth of Fourth-, 
Fifth-, and Sixth-Grade Pupils," Ed.D., University of Michigan,, 

1962. XXIII, No, 1, 167. (Order No. 62-2795, Microfilm $2,75;; 

Xerox $4.00, 75 pages.) 

One group each of fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders was 
taught reading by the use of bilevel materials. The bilevel 
method consists of using materials for reading written at two 
levels of difficulty, one text for pupils who are on or above 
grade level and a simplified text for pupils approximately two 
years below grade level. An additional three classes of fourth-, 
fifth-, and «slxth-grade students were taught reading using a sin- 
gle basal text. Measures were obtained for height, weight, grip 
strength, reading level, mental age, and attitude toward school. 
Sociometric techniques were used to determine the social cohesion 
of each class. Permissive teacher's using the bilevel material 
achieved significantly greater gains in reading than did tradition- 
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al teachers using the single text approach. The bilevel method 
was more effective with the rapid growers but not significantly 
more effective than the single text method was with the slow 
growers. The students taught by permissive teachers using bilevel 
materials showed significant improvement in attitude towards 
school. The reverse was true for the traditional teachers using 
the single text. 

337. Tanyzer, Harold Joseph. "The Relationship of Change in Reading 
Achievement to Change in Intelligence Among Retarded Readers," 
Ph.D., University of Connecticut, 1962. XXIIl, No, 5, 1612-1613. 
(Order No. 62-4399, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $5.60, 114 pages.) 

Two hypotheses were tested: (1) The average gain per month 

in reading achievement will be significantly related to I.Q. 
change on the Full Scale Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, 
and (2) The retest mean I.Q. score for the group will be signifi- 
cantly greater than the initial mean score. Case studies were 
used of fifty retarded readers of average intelligence or above 
who were one or more years below their mental age, derived from 
the Wise, Grades Four through Eight. The majority of students had 
received remedial reading instruction in a reading clinic. The 
Wise and the Gates Survey were used initially and lepeated after 
a period ranging from twelve to twenty months. The significant 
general conclusions drawn from the study were (1) Significant 
gains in reading achievement made by retarded readers had little 
effect on change in intelligence as measured by the WISC; (2) The 
Wise Full Scale score, although subject to a statistically signi- 
ficant increase,, was relatively stable for retarded readers over 
a period ranging from twelve to twenty months. 

338. Taylor, Lucille Butler. "A Study of the Current Reading Status of 
Selected Clients Diagnesed at the Syracuse University Reading 
Center, 1959-1960," Ed.D., Syracuse University, 1964. Supervisor: 
William D. Sheldon, Vol. XXV, No. 10, 5656. (Order Ho. 65-3458, 
Microfilm $3.10; Xerography $10.80, 238 pages.) 

A follow-up study of former clients of the Syracuse Universi- 
ty Reading Center was completed to determine the current reading 
status of former clients, and the value to the clients and their 
parents of the reading diagnostic evaluation. Questionnaires for 
the clients, their parents, and the schools of their current en- 
rollment were mailed to 131 former clients, who were, at the time 
of diagnosis, between 6 and 17 years old and in Grades One through 
Nine. Questionnaires were returned by 70 parent -child- school com- 
binations, by 8 more parent-child pairs, by 28 raoi’ a schools or 
parents, or clients. The author suggests that children with ob- 
served reading difficulties can profit from early diagnostic eval- 
uation to locate the points of trouble. Chances of overcoming the 
problem are further Improved by immediate remedial instruction. 
Definite instructions to parents as to their roles in reading re- 



habilltatlon of their children should be part of the diagnostic 
report. Clear communication between a clinic and the child's 
teachers Is suggested so that the child's problem may be clearly 
understood and practical remedial steps within the classroom 
planned. 




339. Thatcher, David Audoun. "Patterns of Reading Instruction, 

Creativity, and Problem Solving: A Comparative Study at Grades 

Five and Six," Ed.D., University of California, Berkeley, 1965. 
Vnl. XXVI, No. 10, 5925. (Order No. 65-13, 429, Microfilm ;?3.30; 
Xerography $11.50, 253 pages.) 

The performance of pupils taught by an Individualized Read- 
ing (IR) approach was compared with pupils who used a Basal Read- 
ing (BR) approach on Torrance creativity tests, Covington problem- 
solving tests, and the number of books read in a school year. 
Fifteen teachers were divided into a randomly assigned (RA) group 
and a teacher preference (TP) group. RA teachers were paired ac- 
cording to rated competence and years of experience and were ran- 
domly assigned to the IR or BR variable. Each TP teacher taught 
one class by each of the two methods. All teachers participated 
in pre- and in-service training and used a mobile professional 
library. The fifth grade IR pupils In both the RA and TP groups 
read significantly more books than the BR students. However, the 
sixth glade difference was not significant. The null h 5 npoth( 2 Sis 
about creativity and problem solving test performance was suii- 
tained. Girls in grade five read significantly more books than 
boys. In grade six, girls did not read significantly more than 
the boys. It was concluded that by grade five the child's reac- 
tions to his reading experiences appear to be well established, 
and it may be unrealistic to expect dramatic changes in one year 



with a method new to both teachers and students. 




340. Thompson, Bertha Boya. "The Relation of Auditory Discrimination 

and Intelligence Test Scores to Success in Primary Reading," Ed.D., 
Indiana University, 1961. XXII, No. 3, 785-786. (Order No. 61- 
3228, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $7.00, 147 pages.) 

One hundred and five first-grade entrants were administered 
the Wise, Word Recognition and Paragraph Reading section of the 
Gates Primary, and several tests of auditory discrimination inclu- 
ding; A Test for Auditory Discrimination by Wepman, The Boston 
University Speech Sound Discrimination Picture Test, and the 
Auditory Discrimination and Orientation subtest of the SRA Reading 
Analysis. Two groups of readers were established. Criteria I 
readers consisted of the extreme scores on the composite reading 
distribution. Criteria II reavders were students with MA greater 
than RA and RA greater than MA. The auditory discrimination and 
intelligence tests correlated highly with the reading measures. 

Pre- and post-test means indicated a significant improvement in 
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of thot. deficient In auditory discriminition "ere also poor 
readers. Mean differences in auditory discrimination between 
good and poor readers of Criteria I were significant. Differences 
for the good and poor readers of Criteria II were not significant. 
Mean WISC sub-test scores of the good readers on Criteria I were 
significantly higher than the p'>or readers except on Coding. The 
poor readers of Criteria II scvf- d slgnificatitly higher than the 
good readers on SlTnllarltles and Picture Arrangement. 



341; Thurston, Eric Llewellyn, *'An Investigation to Determine the 
Existence of an Order of Difficulty in the Association of the 
Inltiar Consonant Sounds with the Printed Lower-Case Letter 
Symbol in the Initial Position of Nonsense Syllables,** Ed.D., 
University of Houston, 1962. XXII, No. 12,4298. (Order No. 
62-2815, Microfilm $3.10; Xerox $10.80, 237 pages.) 

Subjects were first-grade children from three classrooms in 
each of two communities who had not previously failed, were 
available for testing, and passed vision and hearing screening 
tests. Thirty girls and thirty boys from each school met these 
standards. A phonics test was administered in January and May 
consisting of 190 multiple choice items which required the 
children to pick the response which started with the Initial 
letter which matched the initial sound of the tape recorded 
oral nonsense syllable. Nineteen single letter consonants were 
used with twenty-one Initial consonant sounds. Each consonant 
was presented with each of the long and short vowel sounds. 
Performance was compared with the sequence of presentation of 
Initial consonants, the number of difficult words beginning with 
^ach consonant, and the frequency of all words beginning with 
each consonant introduced in the Ginn and Row-Peterson basic 
readers used by the subjects. The ascending order of difficulty 
(parenthesis indicates only slight differences) aftet one-half 
year of schooling was: (Z,S), R, W, M, T, K, F, ?, H, L, B, 

(J, C(K), V, G(G)), (P, N), G(J), C(S), Y. After one year of 
schooling the order was: (S,Z), W, R, M, (D, J), (N, L, P, 

(0(G), T, K), (H, F, G(J), Y, C(K), V, B, C(S). 



342. Tobin, John Francis. "An Eight Year Study of Classes Grouped 
within Grade Levels on the Basis of Reading Ability," Ed.D,, 
Boston University School of Education, 1965. Chairman: B. Alice 
Crossley, Vol. XXVI, No. 9, 5141-5142. (Order No. 66-345, 
Microfilm $3.05; Xerography $10.60, 234 pages.) 



The practice of grouping children within grade levels on the 
basis of reading was evaluated. The Marshfield Plan of Grouping in 
grades one through six was studied over an eight-year period. This 
period included a heterogeneous control year, a transition year, 
and six experimental years during which children of each grade were 



grouped each year into classes on the basis of reading ability. 

The population i^as divided into thirds on the basis of intelligence 
in order to compute achievement means for upper, middle, and lower 
thirds. Each graoe maint«ir,sd stability in mean intelligence 
wJthin the eight-year period. Findings indicated significant, 
positive, and upward trends in general achicivement and reading 
achievement for the total population. Significant trends of 
increased reading and general achievement for the upper, middle 
and lower thirds of the population in terms of intelligence 
were noted. An upward trend in general achievement was significant 
in all grades except grade three. Linear trends in reading 
achievement were significant in grades one, two, and six. In 
grade three in general achievement and in grades three, four, arid 
five in reading, the positive linear trend was negated by erratic 
growth or leveling in the later experimental years. Compariaops 
of means in general achi>>vement revealed that those of the 
experimental years were generally higher than those of the control 
year. 

343. Toussaint, Isabella Hastie. "Interrelationships of Reading, 
Listening, Arithmetic and Intelligence and Their Implications,” 
Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh, 1961. XXII, No. 3, 819. 

(Order No. 66-3289, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $5.40, 106 pages.) 

Measures of reading achievement, listening comprehension, 
arithmetic computation and intelligence were administered to 172 
pupils in Grades Four, Five and Six to determine the best predlctdrs 
of reading achievement. Correlations and the Doolittle method 
were used to establish the optimum weights to be assigned to the 
best combination of independent predictive variables. Findings 
revealed that the Stanford Binet -md the Primary Mental Abilities 
showed approximately the same relationship with reading achievement. 
As measured by the Gates Survey, STEP Listening showed a closer 
relationship with reading achievement than the Durrell- Sullivan 
Reading Capacity Test. The combined STEP Listening and PKA yielded 
a higher estimate of reading potential than any other combination 
of two measures. The combined STEP Listening, American School 
Achievement, Arithmetic Computation and PMA yielded a higher 
estimate of readlpg potential than any other combination '^f three 
measures. The author concludes that estimating an intertiediate 
pupil's reading potential from a com*' 'nation of selected measures 
of listening comprehension, arithmetic computation and intelligence 
ia more accurate than from any one test alone. 

344. Townsend, Irving Dinamore. "The Reading Achievement of Eleventh 
and Twelfth Grade Indian Students and s Survey of Curricula 
Changes Indicated for the Improved Teaching of Reading in the 
Public Schools of New Mexico," Ed.D., The High University of 
New Mexico, 1962. XXIII, No. 3, 955. (Order No. 62^2490, 

Microfilm $3.20; Xerox $11.25, 246 pages.) 
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The Diagnostic Reading Tests, the Gates Reading Survey, and 
Invest Igator-prepared questionnaires, and twenty-four personal 
Interviews were used to determine the grade-level achievement of 
Indian students in Grades Eleven and Twelve, the practices of 
teachers in teaching reading, and to collect suggestions for 
changes needed to Improve the teaching of reading. Comparison 
of reading achievement with national norms showed that approximately 
half of the eleventh- and twelfth-graders scored below the tenth 
percentile. Forty-seven per cent achieved below a grade level of 
6.8 in reading comprehension, below 7.8 In reading vocabulary, and 
below 7.2 in speed and accuracy. Ninety-eight per cent of the 
questionnaires revealed a need for remedial action in current 
teaching methods. This finding was substantiated by the personal 
interviews. Eighty per cent of the teacher respondents had had no 
professional training in the teaching of reading. • 

Truher, Helen Burke. "Relationship Between Difficulty Levels of 
Assigned Texts and Reading Ability of Eleme.it ary School Pupils,” 
Ed.D., University of Southern California, 1961. XXII, No. 1, 

184-185, (Order No. Mic 61-2540, Microfilm $6.75; Xerox $23.85, 

529 pages.) 

Two hundred and ten pupils in Grades Two, Four and Six were 
given, the Gilmore Oral Reading Test. California RexHlng 
Informal Reading Inventory and an informal phonics test and 
classified into inferior, average and superior readers. The 139 
teachers of the students were questioned regarding practices in 
assigning reading materials. All assigned textbooks were graded 
by readability formulas. For inferior readers significant 

were round in pupil placements when assigned reading 
texts were compared with both the oral and informal Inventory 
scores. For average readers significant differences were found 
between readability levels of reading texts and pupil .scores on 
the silent reading tests. For superior readers levels of reading 
texts were significantly lower than pupil scores on any of the 
tests used. Assigned reading texts were read orally by inferior 
readers with an average of 14 errors in 100 words, by average 
readers with an average of 4 errors and by superior readers with 
an average of 1 error. Inferior readers scored higher in 
comprehension of oral reading than either of the other two groups. 
Published placements for most books matched the school grades in 
which pupils were enrolled. Mean readability levels of basal 
texts were not significantly different from the fecoiwnended 
publishers, me^an grade placement, but individual books differed 
in placement by more than two school years. Some pupils were 
assigned texts In content areas more than two years above the 
level of their reading texts. One-half the teachers included 
stated that difficulty levels were not suitable for individual 
pupils. Oral reading was frequently mentioned as an important 
diagnostic aid by the teachers but standards for it differed. 








Two-thirds of the teachers disagreed with the criteria of the 
Informal Inventory for the Instructional level of pupils. 

346. Turner, Aaron Lynn. "Intensive Use of ^he SRA Reading Laboratory 
at the Seventh Grade Level," Ed.D., University of Arkansas, 1963. 
Major Professor; Roy B, Allen, XXIV, Ko* 3^ 1100. (Order Ho. 
63-6030, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $3.00, 45 pages,) 

The intensive use of the Science Research Association 
Reading Laboratory 11a by seventh graders was evaluated for 
its effect on reading achievement. The experimental group 
was composed of all seventh grade students enrolled in regular 
double-period language arts classes In one Junior high school; 
the control group was its counterpart in another junior high 
school in the same city. Students were classed as high, medium, 
and low reading ability groups and separated as to sex and 
method for statistical analyses. Both the experimental and 
control groups received similar instruction throughout the six 
and one-half months of the experiment, except for the six weeks 
intensive use of the SRA Reading Laboratory by the experimental 
group. Three forms of the Iowa Silent Reading Test, New Edition; 
Elementary Test for Grades Four to Eight were ^-sed as pre-test, 
post-test, and final test. The SRA Readlr^g Laboratory did not 
produce significant iy different results as coihpared to a whole- 
class basal text method utilising supplementary readers. There 
were significant differences in reading achievement gain by ability 
levels for the pre-test to post-test period, but no meaningful 
pattern was idetttified. A retention check indicated no difference 
in post-test from final test scores for experimental and control 
groups or among ability levels for the period. No sex difference 
in reading achievement gain was found for the pre-test to post- 
test period. There was a consistent trend of greater variance in 
the data for the experimental groups. 

347. Valusek, John Ernie 1. "The Effect of Drugs on Retarded Readers in 
a State Mental Hospital," Ph.D., The University of Michigan, 1963. 
XXV, No. 3, 1762-1763. (Order No. 64-8219, Microfilm $2.75; 
Xerography $3.80, 68 pages.) 

The effect of drugs on reading disability cases in a mental 
institution and the differences in hospitalized and non-hospital ized 
readers on a battery of psychological tests were investigated. The 
sample population was 43 children, nine to 18 years old, all 
retarded two or more years below chronological age-grade placement. 
The population was divided into medication aad placebo groups. 
Initial and final tests were administered. These Included silent 
and oral reading, and a battery of psychological diagnostic measures 
used by the University of Michigan Reading Service. Some of the 
drugs admlnistared to the group Included Thorazine, Cytomel, 
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Dexedrlne, and Mecholyl. From an anfiXysls of the results, the 
author states that there were "no slt^nlflcant differences In 
oral and silent reading or psychological test performance between 
the medication and placebo groups. The comparison of psychological 
test performance of hospitalized and nori<hospltallzed retarded 
readers Indicates that the former differ significantly in mean 
8CDirefi And AtsiidArd di^viAtions froc?. ths 

348. Van Zandt, Wayne. "A Study of Some Home-Family-Coraminlty Factors 
Related to Children's Achievement in Reading in an Elementary. 
School," Ph.D. , Wayne State University, 1963, Adviser: Ruth 
Ellsworth, XXV, No. 3, 1703-4. (Order No. 64-9546, Ml.irofllm 
$2.75; Xerography $8.80, 194 pages.) . 

The effect of certain factors on the reading achievement of 
126 children In the fifth and sixth grades was Investigated. Tests 
administered to the study population Included the S.R.A. Primary 
Mental Abilities Test, the Achievement Test battery, and the WISC. 
Also included in the study procedures were planned interviews with 
pupils and their parents. During the interview, a guide and record 
form developed for the study was used, ^he total population was 
divided into quartile groups and the first and fourth quartile 
children were selected as the sample for this study in order to give 
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children j the children of Quartile Four (1) scored much higher than 
Quartile One children in all subtests of the Wechsler Test; (2) had 
more realistic educational and voactlonal aspirations in line with 
their intellectual capabilities and scholastic achievements; (3) had 
superior parental interest and guidance in educational pursuits and 
related activities, had a good setting and guidance for study and 
homev/ork, developed good worVc-study habits, participated in many 
cultural educational activities, and did many things together as a 
family group; (4) enjoyed more educational visitations and family 
vacations, engaged in more hobby and interest activities, were 
participants in more club and group activities, did four times as 
much reading and spent more than twjlce as much time on homework and 
study; (5) lived in homes with more settled conditions, had parents 
who cooperated with them in a democrat ic manner, and had good 
identifications and a realistic self concept. 

349. Verry, Dana Hedrick. "The Effect of a Twenty-Hour Reading Program 
with the Controlled Reader on Selected Office Practice Skills," 

Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh, 19r)2. XXIV, No, 5, 1947. (Order 
No. 63r6384, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $6.60, 137 pages.) 

Twenty lessons in reading using the controlled reader and films 
of the Educational Development Laboratories were given during English 
class to three homogeneous Secretarial classes and two General 
Business classes in a girls* high school. Students were divided into 
control and experimental groups. All students were given the 
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United Business Education Association, National Business Entrance 
Tests, Series 1900, and the I/ePaul Comnerce Reading Comprehension 
Test as pre-tests. Records already contained scoreo from the 
Otis Intelligence Test, Higher Form, and visual tests. Following 
the reading instruction, all students received the United Business 
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and the Diagnostic Reading Tests, Form B, Pre- and yost-tests 
scores, first semester, second semester, and final grades were 
treated statistically. In measure of central location and sttms, 
the experimental group took precedence over the control group. 
Twenty hours of reading Instruction In the English classes 
Increased the students' ability to file, to manipulate the ten- 
key calculator, to check numbers and recognize names, and to 
Improve spelling ability. The experimental group Improved reading 
speed, maintained comprehension, and showed superior accomplish- 
ment In. their first, second, and final semester grades. 



Vilscek, Elaine Catherine, "An Analysis of the Effects of Mental 
Age Levels and Socio-Economic Levels on Reading Achievement In 
First Grade," Ph,D,, University of Pittsburgh, 1964, Vol, XXVI, 

No, 2, 913-914, (Order No, 65-7947, Microfilm $3,00; Xerography 
$10,15, 225 pages,) 

Whether mental age levels and socio-economic levels are 
powerf'tii Independent variables affecting first grade reading 
achlev(»nent was investigated. The study re-examined some of the 
hypotheses and conclusions of Morphett and Washburne by determining 
whether 75 or more percent of the pupils at three different mental 
age levels and two socio-economic levels could attain first grade 
national norms on standardized reading tests. The 402 pupils 
received basal reading Instruction during the eight-month study. 
Pupils were assigned to six groups on the basis of family socio- 
economic status and pupil mental age. Standardized tests and 
Inventories were used to evaluate pupil Intelligence, reading 
readlnesis, physlologlcal-soclal-emotlonal maturity, family index 
of social position, and final reading achievement. > The findings 
Indicated the following: significant differences In achievement In 
word knowledge, word discrimination, silent reading, and oral 
reading were evident between pupils in the three mental age groups; 
significant differences on the five variables were evident between 
socio-economic levels; there were no significant interactions 
between mental age and scclo-economlc levels on the five criterion 
vsrlables; 75 percent of the pupils in the upper mental age levels 
attained first grade national norms In silent reading achievement; 
and 75 or more percent of the three mental age levels and two 
socio-economic levels did not achieve up to first grade national 
norms on the Gray Oral Reading Test. It was concluded that mental 
age levels and socio-economic levels are powerful Independent 
variables affecting first-grade reading success. 



351. Wade, Eugene Wellington. *The Construction and Validation of a 

Teacher Skills Used in Reading Instruction, Grades 
^.-5, Ed.D., Indiana University, 1960. XXII, No. 1, 167-168. 

(L. C. Card No. Mic 60-6071, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $4.80. 

91 pages.) 
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The test constructed consists of ten problems. High- 
scoring teachers are those who are skillful in selecting 
books of the proper difficulty level, placing children into 
homogeneous reading groups, judging the amount of reading 
gains that pupils achieved after classrocm instruction 
diagnosing specific reading skill deficiencies, diagnosing 
and correcting phonic and syllabication errors, organizing 
into meaningful instructional categories a child's word- 
perception errors ^nd recognizing the goals of various kinds 
of reading workbook exercises. Six problems are tape 
recordings of children reading from various books and four 
are of the paper and pencil type. It was reasoned that test 
performance should Increase as a function of years of class- 
room experience. This was tested by coraparlng the performance of 
college graduate 8 in education, practice teachers with 

sixteen weeks of experience, and a sample of employed taachers 
in grades two through fiv^c. It was also predicted that those 

teachers with scores in the highest quartile should produce 
8 ifitriilic^ntlv 
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pupils than those scoring in the lower quartile. The analysis 
of results revealed that the employed teachers outscored the practic 
teachers who in turn outscored the undergraduate students. The 
prediction on pupil achievement was also verified; the achievement 

P^o'^^ced were related to performance on the 
test. The item and subtest analysis indicate that the test is 
suitable for use without fuirtHer revi/iion. 

Walls, Rev. David Edward. "Identification and Frequency of 
Incidence of the Administrative Factors Contributing to the 
Success of Remedial Reading Programs in School Systems of the 
United States, Ph.D. , The Catholic University of America 1965 
vol. x:(VI, NO^ ^2032. (Order Ko. 65-10.008/Mlcr^L W.Jof ' 

Xer Jgraphy $6.40, 131 pages.) 

Identification and classification of administrative factors 
which contribute to the success of remedial reading programs were 
undertaken. A checklist was developed and submitted to the 
administrators of remedial reading programs in certain public 
school systems of the Washington-M/aryland-Virginia area to develop 
instrttment validity. The instrument was then sent to 563 public 
and diocesan school systems which provide remedial reading programs. 
Returns were secured from 426 school systems, the number of 
instructional groups, classrooms, pupil enrollment, and number of 
pupils pver remedial reading instructional group are reported. The 
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school systems with significantly better overall operational 
programs make use of the following administrative practices: 
centralization of resources, extension of the program through- 
out the calendar or school year, a statement of philosophy and 
objectives, explanation of the program to parents, specif ic.all 5 » 
designed program administrators and their professional preparation, 
supervisory procedures, designated financial practices, comprehen- 
sive admission policy, a carefully outlJlned testing program, good 
instructional grouping and use of materials, and Inclusive health 
services. Administrative problems are discussed. 

353, Walker, Alculn C. "Moral and Spiritual Values and Certain Basal 
Readers: The Report on the Establlshmeitt of Working Definitions 
Pertaining to the Moral and Spiritual Values Promulgated by the 
Educational Policies Commission and an Appraisal of Certain 
Selections In the Basal Readers of Major Publications in the 
Light of These Defined Values," Ed.D. , New York University, 1963. 
XXIV, No. S, 3158. (Order No. 64-296, Microfilm $2.80; Xero- 
graphy $9.70, 214 pages.) 

Research is not conclusive on ba’havioral changes resulting 
froTrt the vicarious experiences found in good reading, but it is 
logical to assume that the vicarious experiences found in good 
books or selections, such as those priisented in basal readers, 
will modify to some extent a child’s thinking, feelings, and 
actions. From explanatory paragraphs as to the stated values 
in the Educational Policies Coimnissioii report, concepts were 
drawn in the form of statements which conveyed the intended 
meaning of the values of supreme importance of human personality, 
moral responsibility, institutions asi the servants of men, common 
consent, devotion to truth, respect for excellence, moral equality, 
brotherhood, the pursuit of happiness, and spiritual enrichment. 

One hundred fifteen randomly chosen select ions from five author- 
itatively-established upper-grade batml readers were read, analyzed, 
summarized, and evaluated. Of these, 55 selections contained one 
or more of the above ten listed values; 60 selections were found 
to contain none of these values. This percentage of approximately 
one-half also held true when selectilons were tabulated according 
to grade level. "Spiritual enrichment" and "human personality", 
occurred most frequently, in that order. The values of "common 
consent" and "devotion to truth" were not found in this analysis. 

354. Walker, Kenneth Phillip. "A Follow-Up of Two Methods of Treating 
Retarded Readers," Ph.D., State UnilVersity of Iowa, 1963. 
Co-Chairmen: Siegmar Muehl, James Hi. Stroud, XXIV, No. 11, 4591. 
(Order No. 64-3437, Microfilm $2.7fi; Xerography $5.80, 120 pages.) 

The effectiveness of the State University of Iowa Reading 
Clinic training program was compared with that of its diagnostic 
services in regards to the subsequent reading development of 
retarded readers. Two groups of retarded readers seen at the 
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clinic were chosen. The disgnostilc group of 35 subjects wss given 
diagnostic reading and intelligence tests at the Clinic which 
furnished information on intelligence, reading level, and specific 
remedial suggestions. The clinic group of 20 subjects received, 
in addition to diagnostic testing, clinic instruction from 
university laboratory students for one hour, three to five times 
per week. This instruction was essentially the same developmental 
reading program as is given in the public schools with adaptations 
for subject's reading level, needs, and interests. Subjects 
selected had I.Q. 's between 89 and 123; had contacted the clinic 
during a specified period at which time they were in the fourth, 
or sixth grades; and had obtainable reading scores on the 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills for the period preceding or following 
clinic contact and the year following. Reading development 
measures were obtained from the Reading Comprehension sub- test 
scores of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills administered by the 
public schools as part of their regular testing program. Only 
clinic boys and diagnostic boys and girls made significant gains 
during the first year. On the second year ho sex difference was 
found as to the clinic girls' gains. No clinic and aiagnostic 
differences were found to be associated with other variabies 
of age, degree of retardation, grade level, and I.Q. There was 
a significant difference between the high and low I.Q. groups in 
the expected direction; however, during the second and third years, 
high I.Q. subjects were significantly higher in reading kchieWment. 
Initial degree of retardation was unrelated to amount of reading 
progress on a year's follow-up test<. Younger retarded readers 
reached older retarded readers in achievement by two years past 
clinic contiict, sixth-grade subjects gained less than the fourth 
and fifth graders during the first years, but by the end of the 
second year, no differences were associated with grade leWls. 

355. Walker, William Ray. "Factors Influencing Retention of Read 
English Words," Ph.D., The University of Wisconsin, 1964. 

Supervisor; Chester W. Harris, Vbl. XXV, No. 6, 3410-3411. 

(Order No. 64-13,392, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $5.00 , 97/ 
pages.) 

The effect of the frequency of appearance of words, their 
part of speech, and the number of associations they stimulate on 
retention was studied. The methods included the selection of 
concrete nouns, abstract nouns, and verbs from three levels of 
frequency of appearance in the English language-a *-otal of 18 
Wvords. The words were given to 72 high school freshman boys 
in a serial retention task and one month later in an assbciational 
fluency test. Analysis of variance ipdica ted that frciquency of 
usage had a significant but uneven effect upon ease of retention 
and number of associations. Similarly, concrete nouns appeared 
much easier to recall and stimulated more associations than 
abstract nouns or verbs. No distinction between the latter two 
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was apparent. There was a great deal of difference between the 
number of responses stimulated by the respective words in both 
tests, however. The serial position of the words had no notice 
able effect In the fluency measure but the effect was noted and 
controlled in the retention task. 



356. Wargny, Frank Oscar. "The Good. Life in Modern Readers," Ed.D., 
Untvetsity or narymnai oupervx^w; w# v/ ^vcvxvt 

No. 4, 1455. (Order No. 63-5656, Microfilm $3.90; Xerography 
$13.75, 301 pages.) 



THe assumption that character tmiy he shaped by stories which 
children read formed the basis for a study of the good life as 
found in elementary school reading t«xts. Stories in seven modern 
reader series were analyzed by 74 questions arranged under the 
headings of race, occupations, family relations, child-child 
relations, social problems and group relations, housing, animal life, 
emotions experienced by characters, education, urban-rural living, 
and general. Variations among modern reader series was noted, and 
a Series.of the McGuffey readers was compared with modern texts. 

^ild life portrayed was serene and free from disagreements, hurts 
and reconciliations. Harmonious, ideal family life was free from 
stresses encountered in real life. Few babies appeared, and there 
were no marriages or deaths. The world outside the home was 
without war, drunkenness, or violence. Characters followed a 
predetermined course eventually ending in success. It was largely 
a white man's world, no Negro appearing in story plots. Manual 
labor .was. favored. Religious dogma, was all but gone, and few 
stories explicity Stated a moral. To improve the presentation of 
the good life concept, it was suggested that stories Include Negro 
characters pictured with whites at school and work, contrasts of 
proper and improper child-child relationships be presented, 
identification of story characters with frequent and greater inten- 
sity of sorrow be used, and the moral tone of stories be enhanced 
by pore frequ€*.nt use of the words kind, love, beauty, and friend. 

357. Watson, Richard Lee. "An Analysis of Nine Selected Factors Relating 
Good and Poor Readers in the Sixth Grade to Dropping Out Before the 
Completion of High School," Ed.D., Indiana University, 1964. 

Chairman: Leo C. Fay, Vol. XXV, No., 12, Part I, 7033. (Order No. 
65-2404, Microfilm $2.75; Xerograpliy $6.20, 130 pages.) 

An analysis of nine selected l:®ctors relating good and poor 
leaders in the sixth grade to dropping out before the completion of 
high school was completed. The selected factors were socio-economic 
status, school absence, family mobility, starting school age, home 
stability, number of siblings, academic success, sey , and intellig- 
ence. The population was the two most ..ccent classes to complete 
high school at North High School In Evansville, Indiana. The 
classes were reassembled as they were In the sixth grade and divided 
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Into four operational groups: (1) good reading graduates, (2) poor 
reading dropouts, (3) poor reading graduates, and (4) poor readlns 
dropouts. Data were collected on the nine variables and analyzed* 
using the chi-square technique. In his coneiusions, the author 
^^°P°'^t «nd graduate comparisons are qipre.. definitive 
when reading grade level is accounted for. Ident.iapiitloh of 
potential dropouts is possible in the elementary schcol/ bn' the 
basis of the nine selected factors. The most difficult factors 

to analyze are family stabilitv. aeademin 

because they are related to many otherlaci;^s7‘'lci6i‘ab^^^^^^^ 
and school starting age may be valuable in the early* identification 
of good readers who are potential dropouts. 

Specific Pre-Reading Materials 
Children s Ferfocmances on the Murphy-Durrell Diagnostic Reading 

fhiD., The University of Connecticut, 1964. Vol. 

"2: ?• ”86-4587. (Order No. 65-2753. Microfilm $2.75; Xerog- 
raphy ?6.40, 135 pages.) 



The effect of a commercial reading readiness program and an 

program was studied. The total population 
o 158 children was divided into control and experimental groups. 

Foresman reading readiness workbook 
We Read Pictures for a nine-week period at the end of the school 
year. Four classes held to an informal program using no commer- 
cially prepared materials. Experimental and 
tested in readiness factors at" the close of the nine-week'^period 
using the Murphy-Durrell Diagnostic Reading Readiness Test. 
Statistical comparisons were made using the t-teot of significance. 
The author concluded that the workbook program, at used within 
the limitations of this study, was less effective in developing 
v suttl discrimination than was th^ informal progravri. Use of 
the workbook did not enhance th® development of auditory discrim- 
ination and learning rat®. Chronological age and maturity appear 
to be closely associated with read tneaa as tested. Anxiety and 
tension were not unduly Increased by the use of a structured 
reading readiness program in kindergarten. 



Wedesweller, Charles August. "Syntax of Nonsense Passages and 
Eye Flxat-*ons in Oral Reading," Ph.D., University of California, 

Chalnnan: Irving Maltzman, Vol. XXVI, No. 9, 

5 56. (Order No. 66-3320, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $5.80, 119 



It was postulated that eye-movement responses, especially vary- 
ing inter fixation-movements, are mediated by learned molecular habits 
related to linguistic characteristics of textual stimuli, and that 
these responses can be analyzed on a moment -to-moment or phrase-by- 
phrase basis. Eight word sections were alternated in passages of 
U4 words. For half of the design, the first and last four-word 
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sections within each eight-word section were reversed . in position. 
The subjects, all males, were identified as average to excellent 
readers . The apparatus was a 35 mra. eye -movement camera, the 
Ophthalmograph, modified to hold rigidly a ^ inch dowel which the 
subjects Were to bite firmly while reading the passages aloud. A 
five factor analysis of variance, mixed design, was employed. The 
realtibnship of the variables was stated in terms of the degree of 

isyiicatic c.on»icx«xiic# xc wao »,»»»%- 

habits related to syntax would mediate decreasing eye-fixations with 
increasing syntactic constraint ^ reversing the Inequalities for 
prediction of significant differences for frequency of fixations. 
Additional controls were suggested for farther experimentation. 



360,. wells, Edward Bradner. "Reading Disability and Antisocial Behavior 
in Early Adolescents,” Ed.D., University of Southern California, 
1961.. Adviser: La Fra?»chl, XXII, No. 10, 3503^3504. (Order No. 
62-1336, Microfilm $4.20; Xerox ^4.65, 325. pages.) 



The Reading Comprehension section of the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills, the California Test of Personality, the Lips itt and 
Castaneda Self Concept Scale, achievement and ci:tizenshlp marks 
in English, mathematics, and social studies, and dean’s merit 
point records were used for thirty matched pairs of seventh- ^ 
eighth-, and ninth-grade students divided into experimental and 
control groups to dfitermine the influence of an intensive remedial 
reading program on iitudents aggressively maladjusted and retarded 
in reading > The findings indicated that remffdial reading treatment 
kits value for aggreiiBivcly maiadjustca retarded readers; however, 

' the merits of progriims for such pupils should be assessed In terms 
of improvement in behavior and academic' achievement as well as in 
reading. The author recommends combining r Medial reading and 
group therapy for aggressively maladjusted pupils with reading 
difficulties, individual psychological examinations for suspected 
retarded readers, iiciclusion of methods of group therapy in training 
programs for reading specialists, and addition of remedial reading 
instruction with group therapy in juvenile correctional programs. 



361. Wheelock, Warren Henri. "An Investigation of Letter-Form-Training 
on the Development of Instant Responses of Recognition to the 
Capital Letters of Our English Alphabet," Ed.D. , Arizona State 
University, 1965. Chairman; Nicholas J. Silvaroli, Vol. XXVI, 

No. 6, 3115, (Order No. 65-10,391, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography 
$5.00, 96 pages.) 



Three schools representing extremes in the soclo-ecohomic 
continuum in the Phoenix, Arizona, Elementary School District were 
selected to determine to what extent the influence of Instant 
responses to capital letters can be trained, the. effect that train- 
ing of inatant responses to capital letters will have on the 
student’s ability to discern similarities and differences in letter 
and word forms, the student’s ability to perform on a learning task 
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believed to approximate learning to read, and the effect reinforce- 
ment of a discrimination task will have when it is presented verti- 
cally and hor5zontally. All kindergarten children in the district 
were administered the visual discrimination sub- tests of the Lee- 
Clark Reading Readiness Test and Letter-Form-Training Criterion 
Test before and after training. Ninety subjects were randomly 
divided between the experimental and control groups. Within the 
experimental group, sub-groups designated as "horizontal” and 
"vertical” were arbitrarily assigned. The children in the 
experimental group were given training to establish instant 
responses of recognition to capital letters in addition to regular 
kindergarten activities. After training, a task of learning 10 
basic sight words was imposed on both groups. The children were 
tested for knowledge of the words af:er a period of time. The 
findings indicated that kindergarten children were capable of 
^earning to make thc«» that the sreui/s were sijjhifi- 

cantiy different in their ability to discern similar itle8''and 
differences, and that the groups were significantly different 
in their ability to learn 10 sight words. However, the effective- 
ness of the two methods of reinforcing visual discrimination 
could not be proven unequal . 



Whitworth, Richard Cale. "An Appraisal of the Problems Experienced 
by and the Techniques Used by English Teachers in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, Secondary Schools in Improving Student Reading Tastes,” 

Ed. D., Indiana University, 1964. Chairman: Ingrid M. Strom, Vol. 
XXV, No. 10, 5661. (Order No. 65-2406, Microfilm S3. 20: Xat-o»- 
raphy $11.05, 245 pages,) ' 



This study was designed to discover which problems involved 
in improving student reading tastes were considered by the English 
teachers in the Beccfiuary sehocls of Indianapolis to be most im- 
portant, to determine which techniques were used by English teachers 
in improving student tastes, and to ascertain which techniques were 
believed by the teachers and the senior students to be most effective, 
Two questionnaires were constructed and administered to 201 English 
teachers and 653 senior high school students. The author found 
that the teachers of English believed that the most important 
problems in improving student reading tastes were stimulating the 
desire to read, guiding the student to select books t^lch broaden 
his horizons, and instilling habits within the student to choose 
worthwhile books. The majority of English teachers believed that 
tb*» improvetnent cf student reading tastes was an all-schocl objec- 
tlve, that a balanced and varied reading program was in operation 
Xn Cn8i.1T ?c||OOl$5 und tHst! ^ 

vjf tastes illustrating human values. Among the students, it was 
found that although the greater percentage of senior students 
liked to read, only 16 percent claimed that they read the same 
kind of literature inside and outside of school. One half of the 
students indicated that they did not have enough time for -personal 
reading after school hours. More Importantly, the students believed 
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that the literature read In school vf.a instrumental in improving 
their reading tastes. Finally, the majority of English teachers 
and senior students agreed in their appraisal of 29 of the 39 
techniques used in improving student reading tastes. Decided 
differences of opinion appeared In response to the study of 

mass media* to the value of browsing in the library, to the use 
of thematic units, and ro a 

» > JLiru xvxuUttJLXZea 

reading programs. In summary, both teachers and senior students 
thought that the reading prograta in the secondary schools of 

Indiansipolts* Indiana, was somei^hat effective in improving student 
reading tastes. 



Williams, David Lee. "The Effect of Rewritten Science Textbook 
Materials on the Reading Ability of Slxth^Grade Pupils " Ed D 
.University of in inols, 1964. Vol. XXV, No. 11. 6442. (Orde^ 
Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $9.25, 203 pages.) 



The effect of rewrltt«su oclence mateirials on sixth-grade 
pupils reading comprehension and reading rate was investigated. 
The sample population consisted of 417 pupils who were randomly’ 
assigned to form control or experimental groups. In addition 
three achievement levels were used. The analysis of variance/ was 
the. statistical technique used. From an analysis of the findings 
the author concluded that rewriting sixth-grade science textbook 
selections through simplification of style and vocabulary helped 

sixth-grade pupils to significantly Increase their reading rate 
and reading cdmorehenainn. 



WiUiams, Fred Stewart. "A Study to Determine the Placement and 
Evaluation of a Developmental Reading Program in the Eighth Grade 
of the La Marque, TexM,_Junior High School," Ed.D, , University of 
Houston, 1964. yol. aavi. No. 3, 1439-1440. (Order No. 65-9180 
Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $6.60, 138 pages.) 

A basal reading program, utilizing the state-adopted reader 
was compared with a developmental reading program which used SRA 
Reading Laboratories, pacing machines, controlled readers, and the 
state adopted basal reader. The two-year study Involved 206 eighth 
grade students the first year and 222 the second year. During the 
first semester of each year the developmental program was used by 
half of the students and the basal program by the other half. At 
t 6 beginning of ench second semester^ the proceeding's were reversed* 
Alternate forms of the Iowa Silent Reading Test were administered 
to the groups in September and May of each year. The followlncr 

condus ■* o**?* »•'•—■»*>=» j — j , *.1 f . / . ‘ . . 

.. ci*« uwexwpniencax reaoing program may 

be Interchanged by semesters without significantly affecting 
achievement; students at lower levels of- reading proficiency 
derived more benefits from the developmental program than children 
of higher reading proficiency; and certain teachers may have 
aptitudes which lend themselves to Increased efficiency in the 

teaching of the developmental reading program. Other conclusions 
are Included. 
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365. WllllAms, Joftft Le6. "A Comparison of Standardized Reading Test 
Scores and Informal Reading Inventory Scores,” Ph.D., Southern 
Illinois University, 1963. XXXV, No. 12, 5262. (Order No. 
64-4485, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $8.80, 194 pages.) 



Seventy-three subjects in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
in one school building were administered the CaHfornia Reading 

T’aso O a am ^ jr -• _ mn’ « 

9 riOCI. Vp«JT JL tVedOXIlg AllQ 

the California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity. The reading 
inventory was given individually to each subject by the investi- 
gator. Each teacher re- tested five subjects from the class to 
check reliability of the inventory and its administration. A high 
degree of relationship was indicated in each case. The two levele 
of the reading inventories used were the Instructional, which 
required 90 percent accuracy in word recognition and 70 percent 
in comprehend on and Interpretat ion ; and the Independent , \^ich 
ircqUxi.t:d >7 pip X accuracy in word recognition and SO percent 
accuracy In comprehension and interpretation. Findings showed 
that significantly different levels of placement often were 
provided by tests from those provided by inventories.. The Metro- 
politan and Gates Survey tests placed students relatively near 
their Instructional level of reading performance on an inventory 
based on a familiar basal reader series. Disabled readers showed 



more test vs. inventory variance at the instructional reading level 
than did normal readers in a giyen grade. There was a tendency for 
students to gain higher scores on an inventory based on familiar 
basal reader series than on unfamiliar series materials'. Placement 
iii one basaX reader series may hot mean equal piac^ent another 
series. Materials should be used, for placement purposes which the 
student will be expected to use. 



366. Wilson, Dustin Whittier, Jr, **The Influence of kinesthetic 
Ability on Learning to Read,” Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 
1961. Adviser: Guy L. Bond, XXII, No. 8, 2642-2643. (Order 
No. 61-5870, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $7.20, 153 pages.) 



The kinesthetic Work Learning Test designed to 'measure the 
effect of visual, visual -audi':ory, visual -kinesthetic, and Vlsual- 
auditory-kinesthetic methods jf teaching upon learning new words 
was used to determine the effect kinesthetic ability has upon success 
in reading. The test was administered during the first four weeks 
of the school year and the population of 290 students divided into 
three levels of kinesthetic ability. At the end of tKe school year 
comparisons were made between the levels of kinesthetic ability, 
scores on an Associative Learning Test and the Stanford Achievement 
paragraph and Word Meaning Tests. The general hypothesis stated 
there would be no significant differences between the three levels 
of kinesthetic ability and the Associative Learning sebres, reading 
achievement scores, and interactions of the three variables. The 
findings indicated that levels of kinesthetic ability had little 
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effect upon reading progres* In first grade as reading was taught 
in the community considered. Auditory stimuli had a positive ef- 
feet on learning while visual stimuli had a negative effect, 

Wilson, Frank Edvard. ”A Study to Determine the Extent of Need 
and the Feasibility for Establishing a Program of Special Reading 
- ---- ,-wa.a.v. s^vaawA o> scciD or iopiKS, Ksnsas.*' Ed.D- 

t 2274-2275. (OrdirS;. 

.61-5032^ Microfilm $3. .30; Xerox $11.50, 253 pages.) 

, reading authorities were polled to ascertain their 

opinions regarding the role of specialized reading services in 
public schools. Questionnaires from thirty-six selected public 
school systems ^re analyzed to determine provisions being made 

reading services in school systems comparable in 
5*4 c:£o iopexa. rnpiis in Grades Foui:, Five and Six of the 
T.ppeka system whose reading achievement was one or more, years 
ueiow their reading-grade expectancy were identified cd esUbliah 
u««sd for ei^eelal i*ed readifig services. Recousnendktlons from 
reading authorities indicated that schools should provide 
, oppprtunities for each phild to realize his. full reading potential; 

®®.^^ces strengthen and give support to the regular 
developmental program; specialized services should function as a 
®®o^aih«ted part of thp regular program; specialized services 
™lude Identification, diagnosis, prescription, treatment, 
consultive se^ices, and in-service training for classroom 
teachers; a well-organized reading clinic and laborstory are 
essential to a good progr4&ffi of special services; instruction 
sh^ld be decentralized while clinical facilities for diagnosis 
and treatment should be centralized. The survey of school 
systems indicated that the majority of systems comparable in 

*i*^ 4 ^*^iT??**^* provide specialized reading services. The incidence 
of disabil^y warranted establishment of specialized services for 
Topeka. 
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Wilson, James John III. •‘The Relationship of Reading Achievement, 
Patterns of Eye Movement, and Emotional and Personality Adjustment,” 

University, 1965. Chairman: Donald E. 0*Beirne, 
yw: ^}* 1999-2000. (Order No. 65-10,392, Microfilm $3.00; 

Xerography $5.20, 105 pages.) 

The relationship of reading achievement, patterns of eye move- 
ment, and emotional and personality adjustment was investigated. 

children were classified into four groups as 
reading - lew adjustment, low reading - high adjustment, 
high reading - low adjustment, and high reading - high adjustment. 
Data abptit the 198 pupils included the results on teachers • rating 
on the Personality and Behavior Rating Scale, California Reading 
Test, and the California Test of Personality. Patterns of eye 
movements of every third child were photographed during the reading 
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process to determine how they tre related to reading characteristics 
and emotional adjustment. The importance of emotional and personal- 
ity adjustment to reading success was most apparent in relative 
reading efficiency measures where it was found that children with 
low adjustment displayed a consistent pattern of visual inefficiency 
in reading. Children with high adjustment did not maintain a 
consistent pattern of relative reading efficiency. Additional 
findings are included. 

Wilson^ James Roland. **A Comparison of the Effectiveness of 
Autcwiated, Adjunct Autolnstructional, and Non-Automated Procedures 
for Teaching Sight Recognition to First Grade Pupils,” Ph.B.; 
University of Alabama, 1964. Vol. XXV, No. 12, Part t, 7095-7096. 
(Order No. 65-4073, Microfilm $2.75; Xerography $5.40, 107 pages.) 

The effec^veness of automated, adjunct auto- instructional, 
and non- autc^ted procedures for teaching sight word recognition 
to first-grade pupils was investigated. The subjects were four 
classes of children enrolled in a school district in Alabama. 

The subjects were randomly assigned to four trcetments: automateo 
instruction, non-automated instruction, adjunct instruct 

and control, the learning task was 48 sight words contained in 
both the Buckinghan-bplch Combined Word List and Gates Priiiiary 
Vocabulary for Primary Grades. Hypotheses were constructed which 
compared the effect of treatments, of ability levels, and Inter- 
action effects of treatments and ability levels. The hypotheses 
were tested on the results of both an immediate and 24-day post- 
test. The analysis of variance was the statistical technique used. 
An snalysis of the Im^diate post-tests showed the following results: 
(1) Subjects Iti the autc^ted, non-automated, and adjunct auto- 
instructional groups schieved significantly higher scores than 
those in the control group. (2) There were no statistically 
significantly differences in achievement among subjects who 
received atitoMted', non-automated, and adjunct auto- instruction. 

(3) Subjects in the high ability levels of all groups achieved 
significantly higher scores than those in the low ability levels. 
Analysis of the 24-day delayed post-test scores yielded the follow- 
ing results: (1) There were no significant differences among the 
four methods of instruction. (2) There were no significant \ 
differences in achievement that could be attributed to ability 
level. (3) There were no statistically significant differences 
in achievement due to interaction between ability level and 
trei^tment. 
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370. Wilson, Marguerite Ivina. ’’Auditory Blscrisluatics In Bright.. 
Average, and Dull Children,” Ed.D„, George Peabody Collcgefor 
Teachers, 1965. Major Professor: Lloyd M, Dunn, Vol. XXVI, No. 
11, 6571. (Order No. 66-4420, Microfilm ^3.00; Xerography $7.20, 
154 pages . ) 
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Th« auditory discrimination ability of bright, average, and 
dull children in four chronological age groups, 6,0 to 9.11 years 
old was investigated. The subjects were 120 children, 10 on each 
of the following three levels of intellectual functioning: tl7-136, 
9d-i09, and 63-82. Thirty subjects were in each age category. 

The random sample was drawn from 950 children in kindergarten 
through fourth grade in three schools, and from pupils in or 

rGXCirrCa to speex^x a«y AVA mic»aw«a.j. *7 

children. The following tests were administered as measures of 
auditory discrimination: the Wepman Auditory Discrimination . 

Test, the Templin Sound Discrimination Test, and the Wilabn 
Environmental Sound Test. It was concluded that IQ and chronolog- 
ical age were factors in auditory discrimination, but that they 
were of vita? importance primarily among the more retarded and 
younger of the children in the age and IQ ranges studied.. Previous 
research, which indicated that a maturational factor Influences 
auditory discrimination among children of these agesi was supported 
by the results. It was indicated that factors other than age and 
IQ apparently operate In determining discrimination ability. 



371. Wilson, Robert Mills. "The Scholastic Improvement of Successful 

Rasdiug Studenta," Ed.B., University of Pittsburgh, i960: 
XXI, No. 8, 2217. (L. C. Card No. Mic 60-6195, Microfilm $4.65; 

Xerox $16.45, 363 pages.) 



School grades, standardized test scores, teachers* and par- 
ents* evaluations and children’s self-evaluations were used to 
evaluate the scholastic performance of successful remedial stu- 
dents. From the Pittsburgh Reading Laboratory thirty-nine stu- 
dents were selected who had been successful in a remedial reading 
program while in elementary grades. Information was compiled in 
case study form from all available sources. The data collected 
revealed that students who are successful in a remedial program 
do improve in scholastic performance, they seem to retain skills 
learned in the program and. continue to refine these, and their 
general attitude toward reading and books compares favorably with 
reading performance. 



372. Winn, Evangeline V. **The Influence of Play Therapy on Personality 
Change and the Consequent Effect on Reading Performance,*' Ed.D., 
Michigan State University, 1959. XXII, No. 12, 4278-4279. (Order 
No. 62-490, Microfilm $2,75; Xerox $5.20, 104 pages.) 



This study attempted to determine the function of play therapy 
in alleviating personality difficulties and the subsequent effect 
on reading perforwancs. Measures used included the California Test 
of Mental Maturity, the California Achievement Tests, and the 
Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment. Twenty-six children were 
divided randomly into equal experimental and! control groups. Both 
groups were pre- and post-tested with the measuring instruments 
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uaed. The experimeiitii.l group w«a given IndivlduAl pley therapy 
for sixteen weeks. The enalysis Indicated that the experimental 
group showed a tlgnifilcantly greater improvement In personality 
than the control group, but did not show significantly greater 
improvement in reading over the control group. Change in personal- 
ity scores did not effect a change in reading achievement scores. 

373. Wise, James Edward. '^h« Effects of Two Kindergarten Programs upon 
Reading Achievement in Grade One,'* Ed.D. , The University of; 

Nebraska Teachers College, 1965. Adviser: 0 .^, Kopp, Vol. XXVI, 

No. 10, 5926. (Order No. 66-2087, Microfilm $3. 00; Xerography 
$7.00, 146> pages.) r 

This study was de«,igned to determine if there is a significant 
difference between fonaal and informal kindergarten instruction as 
measured by a test of reading readiness prior to first, grade; 
iristructioa,' and if there is a significant difference between the 
two tjTpSo of iciiidergarten instruction as meas.ured' by a rendine 
achievement test prior to second grade instructions The kinder- 
garten Classes of the Ses nolnes, Iowa, Public School System were 
sampled randomly • to select SOS aubjeccs -tcT'serve ~as corapararlve 
group A (control) and 812 subjects to serve as comparative group 
3 (experimental). A more formal inatructionai program with emphasis 
upon learning specific skills basic to beginning reading was 
offered the experimental group. A more informal instructional 
program, with no -spii.cific emphasis upon reading readiness, was 
given to the control group. Each child was tested et the conclu- 
sion of kindergarten with "the ifetropolitan Reading Readirsess test . 
The California Reading Achievement was administered after completing 
first grade work. The Otis Group Mental Ability test was also used. 
Between comparative;! group A and comparative group B, pupils with 
superior mental ability and all subjects six years of age and older 
had coefficients of correlation which differed significantly. A 
significant diffcn.ence was identified between the two comparative 
groups when meafe-ared by the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test 
and the California Reading Achievement Test.- 

374. Worley, Stinson Ezell. 'The Relationship Between Developmental 
Task Situations and Children's Interests in Stories,” Ed.D., 

North Texas State College, 1961. XXII, No.- 7, 2296-2297. (Order 
No. 61-6208, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $8.60, 188 pages.) 



A jury- com tructed inventory was used to determine the devel- 
opmental value of twelve fifth-grade and twelve sixth-grade reader 
stories and *th'>' relatlofiihip betw*®!* chlldraii's general- and ox= 
pressed interest In certain storiaa and the developmental value of 
the stories. Correlations were computed for 1,500 fifth- and Sixth- 
graders betwe^/m the rank of the children’s interest ratings end the 
written expression of interests and the ranks of the developmental 
task value of the stories. The author concluded that a) the stories 
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appeared to concentrate on situations thought by adults to be 
important for children and reflected middle-class attitudes toward 
the development of independence, hohesty, loyalty, affection for 
. adults, bravery, courage, and leadership; b) the importance of the 
male role was much more strongly emphasized than the female role; 
c) factors other than developmental value determine the general 
reading intereat of tnlddle-grade children in atorles (however, 
children stated they preferred story situations in which characters 
were solving developmental tasks) ; d) boys and girls and children 
of average and accelerated reading ability identified in a similar 
way with story characters that were portrayed as working on 
developmental tasks. 

375. Wright, Eugene Stewart. ”Aici Investigation into the Effect of 

Reading Training on Academic Achievement Among Freshmen in the 
College of Agriculture, Forestry, and Home Economics, ‘VPh.D. , 
University of Minnesota, 1%0. XXI, No. in, 7955-29<^. (L. C. 

Card No. Mlc. 61-685, Microfilm $3.35; Xerox $11.70, , 259 pages. ) 

female College of Agrlculturej. Forestry 
and Home Economics atudentiji; were randomly divided Into experimental 
and control groups, according to curricultima followed, ^ and the 
experimental group given a standard course in Improvement, of; 
reading. Analyala of variance was used to test, the significance 
of the differences in reading gains. Analysis of covariance was 
used to assess the influence of ACE and initial reading. standing 
on response, to reading training. Experimental students made, 
greater gains In reading than did control students. ^Experimental 
students did not achieve icilgnlf leant ly higher grade-point averages 
In quantitative type courses but while under certain conditions 
of grouping and stratification they did achieve significantly 
greater grade-point averages in verbal -type courses. ACE level 
appeared to be slightly more Important in response to training 
than did reading ability,,. The experimental treatment had no 
observable effect on permlatence in college. 

376. Wyatti Nita Mae. "A Study of the Relationship of Extensivej 

Reading to Certain Writing Skills of A Selected Group of Sixth 
Grade Children,*' Ed.D., University of Kansas, 1960. XXI, No. 9, 
2643. (L. C. Card No. Mlc 61-289, Microfilm $2.75; Xerox $7.20, 

152 pages.) 

The usage, spelling., capitalization, punctuation, vocabulary 
and sentence structure of four written compositions, questionnaire 
reports concerning the <canouiit of reading done, and records or the 
Kansas Reading Program for Children were used to explore the 
relationship between ai{i(3unt of voluntary reading and ability in 
six facets of writing for high, middle and low intellectual ability 
aixth-graderti Rank order correlations between scores revealed 
no significant relatioitshlp between the variables of reading and 
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writing. There appieared to be a direct relationship between 
intelligence and achievement on five of the 'six writing facets. 

A high degree of proficiency in one language area did not signify 
a high degree of proficiency in another area. Subjects who read 
well did not necesoarily write well and vice-versa. 



Yarborough, Betty Hathaway. "A Study of the Effectiveness of the 
Leavell Language -Development Service in Improving the Silent Reading 
Ability and Other Language Skills of Persons with Mixed Dominance,” 
Ed.D., University of Virginia, 1964. Vol. XXV, No. 9, 5166-5167. 
(Order No. 65-3966, Microfilm $2,75; Xerography $8.20, 177 pages.) 

Training utilizing the Leavell Language Development Service 
was studied to determine its effects on the Silent reading achieve- 
ment of elementary school subjects with mixed dominance. Experi- 
mental and control groups of mixed dominant subjects were equated 
so that each contained 38 boys from Grades Three, Four, Five and 
Six.. The mean reading retardation (months of difference between 
reading capacity and reading achievement ac determined by the 
Durrell-Sulllvan Reading Capacity Test and the Durreil-Sulliyan 
Reading Achl^v<6ui«ut Teal;) wa» apDroximacely cue In 

to the Word Meaning and Paragraph Meaning subtests of the Durrell- 
Sulllvan Tests, each group was also given the Morrison-McCail 
Spelling Scale, the Word Recognition and Visual Memory of Words 
Subtests of the Durreil Analysis of Reading Difficulty, and 
Coding B Test of the Wechsler Intel lir>^.nce Scale for Children. 

The experimental group was glvan training 20 minutes a day five 
days each week r for 10 weeks. Test data were analyzed separately 
for the< experimental- and control groups by use of the "’single-group 
method” to determine Whether or not differences between the means 
of the initial and final test scores were significant. I’he ’’median 
test,” a non parametric procedure, was then used to determine 
whether these were significant differences between the two groups 
with respect to final reading capacity scores, final heading 
achievement scores, and resulting reading retsirdation estimates. 
Analysis of the data revealed that the experimental groups made 
significant gains in the following reading and language skills: 
reading achievement- total; reading achievement -paragraph meaning; 
word recognition; hand, and eye coordination; and yisual memory of 
words. The control group made significant gaink in only word 
recognition and visual memory of words. When the ’’median te^st” 
was applied, however, there were no significant differences found 
between the two groups in reading capacity, reading achiev^ent, 
or reading retardation. The only area in which the ekperlmental 
group s Howsd p8>?vl»c%4 Isr advantage was in hand and eye coordination. 

Zepp, George Daniel. ’’The Improvement of Reading and Read Injg- Study 
Skills in Grades Seven and Eight Through English,' History, Geography, 
and Science,” Ed.D., University of Maryland, 1963. Supervisor: 




Alvin Schindler, Vol. XXVI, No, 1, 218, (Order No, 64-6360, 
Microfilm $4,10; Xerography $14,40, 320 pages,) 

The goals of thic study were to identify the basic reading 
Skills and reading-study skills which can be emphasized in subject 
matter classes, to help teachers formulate ways to assist pupils 
develop their skills in English, history, geography, and science 
^in regulAr ciatsei^ to show how « cUfrlciilutn direccor c&fi wOck 
With junior high school teachers in an in-service program, ahd, 
to learn if such a program will bring about more than normal 
reading. In September, silent reading tests, work-study skills 
tests, and social studies and science achievement tests were 
administered to all seventh grade pupils in Hanover, Pennsylvania, 
These pupils were tested again at the end of eighth grade. 

Monthly planning sessions with the seventh and eighth grade 
cooperating tSachers were concerned with examination, discussion, 
and study of basic reading skills and resding-zjitudy skills, 
together with . techniques and procedures for teaching these skills ^ 
The results of the pre- and post- tests were compared on the basis 
of changes in decile rank. Gains were reported as percent of 
pupilc “he seined in reading skills, regressed, or showed 

no change. Data are reported for silent reading skills, word- 
study skills, social studies achievement, arid science achievement. 
Suggestions for application are made. 

379. Zink, Blanche Phyllis. "An Electromyographic Appraisal of Inner 
Speech During Silent Reading of Thirty-Six Fourth-Grade Pupils 
within an IQ Range of 90 to 110," Ph.D. , The University of Texas, 
1965, Supervisor: Thomas D. Horn, Vol. XXVI, No, 2, 916-917,. 

(Order No. 65-8li0, Microfilm $3.00; Xerography $8.20, 179 pages.) 

The possible existence of a relationship between Inner speech 
arid reading achievement was investigated. The question of whether 
inhibitory measures should be taken to suppress artlculary counter- 
parts accompanying pupils* silent reading was investigated. The 
reading comprehenaion aubtest score of the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills was used as a criterion for high and low reading achievement 
categories of 36 fourth grade pupils. Pupils with scores above 

5.8 were designated as high achievers and tliose with scores below 

3.8 were designated as low achievers. Only pupils within an IQ 

range of 90 to 110 were included. The McGuire Index of Status 
Characteristics was used in arriving at the socio-economic status 
of the subjects. The incidence of inner speech was determined by 
inspection of electrcimyograms from skin lip electrodes during a 
rcutlne silent readi*»g of both easy and difficult materials. It 
was indicated that iiiner speech occurs more in the reading of low 
achievers than in the reading of high achievers. However* the good 
readers engage ‘ in increased amounts of inner speech when the read- 
ing material becomes more demanding in terras of reading power. 
Additional findings nnd conclusions are included. ^ 
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